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Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

In  the  city  where  I live  there  is  a new  kind  of  store 
window.  The  surface  of  the  window  glass  is  curved 
inward  in  such  a way  that  when  I stand  on  the  sidewalk 
and  look  at  the  goods  displayed  inside  I cannot  tell  that 
there  is  any  glass  separating  them  from  me.  Indeed, 
they  seem  so  near  that  I soon  forget  that  there  is  a glass 
there. 

I hope  that  this  book  will  be  somewhat  like  that  new 
window  glass.  I want  you  to  see  the  scenes  that  it  dis- 
plays so  clearly  that  you  will  forget  that  you  are  gazing 
at  them  through  the  pages  of  a history  book.  There 
will  be  sailors  daring  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas, 
adventurers  searching  for  gold,  Indian  canoes  shooting 
the  rapids,  men  and  women  building  homes  in  a wilder- 
ness, soldiers  marching,  and  many  other  people  who 
helped  to  make  ours  a brave  young  land. 
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The  best  way  to  use  this  book  is  to  read  a story  all  the 
way  through  at  one  time.  Do  not  try  to  remember 
everything  but  try  to  see  the  scenes  as  they  appear. 
When  you  have  finished  reading,  use  the  study  direc- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  story.  If  you  have  missed  parts 
which  you  need  to  know,  you  can  then  read  again  to 
find  these. 

New  words  are  explained  in  a list  in  the  back  of  the 
book.  You  may  need  to  look  there  for  some  help. 

After  you  have  read  a story,  you  will  want  to  do  some 
of  the  interesting  things  suggested  at  the  end. 

This  book  was  written  so  that  you  might  understand 
what  America  was  like  when  it  was  a young  land. 

The  Author 
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DIVISION  ONE 


THE  OLD  WORLD 
LEARNS  OF  THE  NEW 


A NEW  WORLD  IS  DISCOVERED 

A New  Route  to  the  East  Is  Sought; 

A New  Land  Is  Found 

Lisbon,  in  1476,  is  a city  to  stir  the  blood  of  any  young 
man  who  loves  adventure.  Into  its  harbor  each  spring 
come  vessels  bearing  the  riches  of  Africa — pepper, 
elephant  tusks,  gold  dust,  and  Negroes  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  In  the  autumn  the  ships  set  forth,  loaded  with 
the  goods  that  can  be  traded  or  sold  to  the  natives 
of  Africa.  Red  caps,  small  bells,  and  beads  are  stowed 
away  in  the  vessels.  The  decks  of  the  ship  are  loaded 
with  horses.  For  these  goods  and  animals  the  native 
chiefs  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  will  pay  freely  with  their 
gold. 

Along  the  water  front  and  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
this  Portuguese  city  the  sailors  of  the  world  rub  shoul- 
ders. Here  all  the  languages  spoken  from  Iceland  to  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa  are  heard.  Here  too  are  told  tales 
of  far  places  and  stories  of  sea  voyages.  Vessels  of  a 
dozen  nations  lie  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
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Everywhere  there  is  bustle  and  stir,  for  the  needs  of 
ships  and  seamen  must  be  served.  Bankers,  money 
changers,  map  makers,  dealers  in  ropes  and  canvas, 
and  others  who  supply  the  ships  are  busily  at  work. 
Men  go  in  and  out  of  the  churches.  Some  offer  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  for  voyages  safely  completed.  Others 
ask  that  the  voyage  ahead  may  be  blessed  with  fair 
weather.  In  the  air  is  the  pleasant  odor  of  ship  biscuit 
baking  in  great  ovens.  Truly  this  little  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  River  is  a lively  place. 

Small  wonder  then  that  it  holds  great  interest  for  a 
young  Italian  who  reaches  Portugal  after  his  ship  goes 
down  in  a sea  fight!  Coming  ashore  near  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent the  seaman  in  time  makes  his  way  to  Lisbon. 
There  he  finds  citizens  from  his  own  native  city  of 
Genoa,  Italy.  These  friends  care  for  him  while  the 
wounds  he  has  suffered  in  the  sea  fight  heal. 

This  man,  Christopher  Columbus  by  name,  has  al- 
ready known  adventure  at  sea.  He  has  sailed  in  the 
Mediterranean  since  boyhood.  He  has  made  one  or 
more  voyages  to  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  On  this 
latest  voyage  his  vessel  has  been  attacked  by  the  fleet 
of  an  enemy  nation.  With  his  ship  sinking  under  him 
Columbus  leaps  into  the  water  and  manages  to  reach 
shore. 

Now  the  young  seaman  finds  himself  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  ocean  voyaging  and  discovery.  He  is  quick  to  see 
that  here  in  Lisbon  he  may  learn  much  that  he  wants 
to  know.  Here  there  are  maps  and  charts,  books  of  ge- 
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ography,  and  some  of  the  world’s  best  ships.  Better 
than  all  else  there  are  men  here  who  have  discovered  and 
explored  new  lands.  One  may  very  well  ask  what  will 
happen  when  Christopher  Columbus,  eager  and  full  of 
questions,  comes  to  live  in  Portugal,  whose  seamen  have 
already  found  the  answers  to  many  questions. 

Europe  faces  a problem.  — By  the  opening  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  (the  years  from  1401  to  1500)  well-to-do 
people  in  Europe  had  learned  to  use  and  enjoy  many 
products  of  distant  countries  in  Asia.  From  these  lands 
of  the  Far  East  came  spices,  silk,  fine  cottons,  jade, 
precious  stones,  tea,  fine  woods,  and  many  other  desired 
articles. 

The  routes  over  which  these  goods  were  carried  were 
long  and  difficult.  Land  routes  lay  across  deserts  and 
mountains.  Articles  shipped  from  the  Far  East  by  sea 
had  to  be  reloaded  either  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the 
Red  Sea  for  a land  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here  goods  were  again  placed  on  boats  and 
shipped  to  ports  in  Europe.  Products  of  the  East  were 
not  only  carried  great  distances  but  handled  by  many 
people.  It  is  small  wonder  that  they  brought  high  prices 
in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  cost 
there  continued  to  be  a great  demand  for  these  goods. 
Certain  cities  grew  rich  from  trade.  Among  these  were 
the  Italian  cities,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  cost  of 
goods  from  Asia  was  forced  still  higher.  The  Turks,  who 
were  Moslems,  gained  control  of  much  of  the  region  at 
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the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For  many 
years  they  were  at  war  with  the  Christians  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  These  wars  seriously  disturbed  trade. 
More  than  that  the  Turks  laid  a tax  on  each  article  that 
they  allowed  to  pass  through  the  lands  they  controlled. 
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the  old  trade  routes  freely.  Because  of  this  fact  the 
great  need  was  for  a new  trade  route  between  the  Far 
East  and  Europe. 

Europe  grows  curious.  — People  in  Europe  not  only 
desired  the  products  of  distant  lands,  but  they  were  also 
curious  about  these  faraway  places.  From  time  to  time 
a few  bold  travelers  had  ventured  on  the  long  journey 
to  Cathay  (China)  or  the  Indies  (the  mainland  of  south- 
ern Asia  and  the  islands  near  it).  Mention  had  even 
been  made  by  some  of  Cipangu  (Japan)  said  to  lie  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Of  all  these  travelers  the  one 
whose  tales  came  to  be  best  known  was  Marco  Polo 
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A native  of  Venice,  Marco  went  to  Cathay  as  a young 
lad  of  seventeen.  He  traveled  with  his  father  and  uncle 
who  had  already  made  an  earlier  journey  to  this  land. 
The  boy  from  Venice  was  thrilled  at  the  splendid  show 
which  he  found  at  the  emperor’s  court.  The  Chinese  at 
that  time  had  more  learning  and  more  advanced  ways 
of  living  than  the  people  of  Europe. 

Marco  learned  the  language  of  the  country  and  made 
himself  useful  to  its  ruler,  who  was  known  as  Kublai 
Khan.  The  emperor  sent  the  young  man  to  attend  to 
matters  of  business  for  him  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  more  Marco  traveled,  the  more  he  was 
filled  with  wonder.  He  saw  buildings  richly  trimmed 


with  gold  and  silver.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
quantities  of  silk  produced  and  made  into  cloth  by  the 
Chinese.  Their  paper  money  made  by  block  printing 
he  thought  very  useful,  though  nothing  like  it  was  then 
known  in  Europe.  The  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  digging 
canals  and  in  building  their  Great  Wall  amazed  Marco. 

After  many  years  in  Cathay  the  three  Polos  returned 
in  1295  to  Venice.  There  they  told  of  the  wonders  they 
had  seen.  More  than  that  they  brought  with  them 
many  precious  stones.  After  seeing  these  none  could 
doubt  that  riches  were  to  be  had  in  far  Cathay. 

A few  years  after  the  Polos  returned  Marco  was  made 
a prisoner  of  war  in  a battle  between  the  cities  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.  At  this  time  a fellow  prisoner  wrote  down 
the  tales  that  Marco  Polo  told  of  his  travels.  Many  of 
the  men  who  read  that  book  through  the  years  dreamed 
of  journeying  to  Cathay  or  the  Indies.  Some  of  them 
tried  to  make  their  dream  come  true. 

When  European  sailors  learned  to  use  a compass  to 
find  their  directions,  sea  voyages  became  much  safer. 
The  astrolabe,  by  means  of  which  a sailor  could  find  his 
position  at  sea,  was  also  useful.  However,  many  success- 
ful voyages  were  made  even  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  without  the  help  of  the  astrolabe.  Maps  grew 
better  as  one  seaman  after  another  added  his  knowledge 
to  what  had  already  been  discovered.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  a printing  press  with  movable  type  new  knowl- 
edge spread  more  quickly  than  had  been  possible  in 
earlier  centuries. 
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Thus  we  find  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century  with  two  great  desires.  They  want  to  know 
more  about  distant  parts  of  the  world.  They  want  to 
find  a new  route  to  the  Far  East. 

The  Portuguese  take  to  sea.  — It  has  been  said  of 
Portugal  that  it  sits  where  the  land  ends  and  the  sea 
begins.  Perhaps  that  position  explains  why  its  men 
became  great  sailors.  But  a bold  spirit  upon  the  part 
of  its  seamen  and  a fortunate  location  were  not  the 
only  blessings  enjoyed  by  Portugal.  The  wisdom  of  a 
Portuguese  prince  did  even  more  to  make  this  country 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  center  of  sea  voyaging  and 
discovery. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  served  as  a soldier  in  north- 
ern Africa.  While  there  he  heard  stories  from  the  na- 
tives of  a coast  on  that  continent  which  was  rich  in  gold. 
Seamen  had  never  yet  sailed  around  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  Prince  Henry  determined  to  learn  what  lay 
along  these  unknown  shores. 

Upon  his  return  to  Portugal  the  Prince  carried  out 
measures  that  made  his  country  the  leading  seagoing 
nation  of  the  day.  In  southeastern  Portugal  a rocky 
point  of  land  reaches  out  into  the  ocean.  Here  Prince 
Henry  built  a town  that  could  supply  every  need  of  a 
sailor.  A great  tower  sent  its  friendly  light  far  out  to 
sea.  The  best  maps  in  all  Europe  were  secured.  More 
than  that,  able  map  makers  were  at  hand  to  set  down 
new  knowledge  as  discoveries  were  made.  Men  who 
could  teach  sailors  how  to  steer  by  the  stars  were 
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brought  to  the  town.  The  most  skilled  pilots  in  Europe 
were  invited  to  instruct  the  seamen. 

Year  after  year  the  Prince  sent  out  ships  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Little  by  little  these  vessels  pushed 
forward  into  unknown  waters.  By  1434  they  had 
rounded  the  west  coast.  Soon  they  found  the  gold,  of 
which  Prince  Henry  had  heard.  Negroes  were  captured 
and  carried  back  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  A fort  and  a trad- 
ing post  were  built  on  the  African  coast.  The  natives 
were  taught  the  Christian  religion.  Each  year  saw 
Portuguese  explorers  pushing  farther  south  along  the 
African  coast.  Each  year  Lisbon  grew  richer  with  the 
profits  of  the  African  trade. 

Men  also  ventured  out  into  the  Atlantic  in  other  di- 
rections. The  Azores  lying  seven  hundred  to  a thousand 
miles  from  Portugal  were  discovered  and  settled.  Sea- 
men in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  discovered  the  Cape 
Yerde  Islands.  They  also  led  settlers  to  Madeira  Island 


which  had  been  known  before.  Because  of  the  aid  he 
lent  to  seagoing  men  this  prince  of  Portugal  has  come 
to  be  called  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 

Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  day  when  his  sea- 
men would  round  the  southern  cape  of  Africa.  It  was 
in  1486  that  Bartholomeu  Dias  sailed  around  the  south- 
ern point  of  Africa.  An  old  story  tells  that  the  king  of 
Portugal  named  this  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Can  you 
guess  why? 

The  Portuguese  had  set  out  to  learn  more  about  dis- 
tant and  unknown  lands.  No  one  knows  exactly  when 
they  began  also  to  believe  that  a new  route  to  the  Indies 
could  be  found  by  sailing  around  Africa.  But  little  by 
little  that  belief  grew  stronger  as  men  tested  the  route 
still  farther.  Portuguese  seamen  were  seeking  an  answer 
to  Europe’s  long  felt  need. 

Christopher  Columbus  learns  more  of  the  sea.  — A 

few  months  after  the  sea  fight  Christopher  Columbus 
shipped  on  a vessel  sailing  for  Iceland.  On  this  voyage 
the  ship  put  in  at  a port  in  Ireland.  Returning,  he 
seems  to  have  settled  in  Portugal.  He  and  his  brother, 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  maps  and  charts.  However,  both  brothers  also 
made  voyages  with  Portuguese  ships  to  the  African 
coast.  Christopher  Columbus  learned  many  useful 
things  from  the  Portuguese  seamen.  He  gained  greater 
skill  in  handling  a ship  in  wind  and  sea.  He  learned  the 
best  kind  of  supplies  to  carry  on  a ship  going  to  explore. 
He  found  what  native  people  liked  best  in  trade. 
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Much  of  Columbus’s  new  knowledge  he  gained  by  his 
own  experience  and  by  talking  to  sailors.  However,  some 
of  it  he  learned  from  studying  books  and  charts.  While 
in  Portugal  he  married  the  daughter  of  a well-known  sea 
captain.  The  father  had  already  died  at  the  time  of  his 
daughter’s  marriage,  but  his  papers  and  maps  were 
given  by  the  family  to  Columbus.  It  was  said  of  the 
young  seaman  that  upon  receiving  this  gift  he  “was  the 
more  excited,  and  he  informed  himself  of  the  other  voy- 
ages and  navigations  that  the  Portuguese  were  making.” 
During  these  years  in  which  Columbus  lived  under 
the  Portuguese  flag  a plan  was  slowly  taking  shape  in 
his  mind.  Some  other  men  had  thought  of  much  the 
same  plan,  but  no  one  had  tried  to  test  its  worth. 
Christopher  Columbus  determined  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  But  to  do  that  he  needed  ships  and  men  and 
money. 
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Christopher  Columbus  seeks  aid.  — Columbus’s  plan 
was  to  reach  the  Indies  by  sailing  west.  He  thought  this 
could  be  done  because  he  knew  the  earth  is  shaped  like 
a ball.  He  believed  that  a ship  could  sail  around  the 
earth.  He  thought  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  lay 
fairly  near  the  western  coast  of  Europe.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  American  continents  lay  between  eastern 
Asia  and  western  Europe. 

No  doubt  Columbus  expected  that  he  might  discover 
new  islands  as  Portuguese  seamen  had  been  doing  for 
years.  He  fully  expected  that  great  riches  would  be 
carried  back  to  Europe  over  this  new  route.  Marco 
Polo  and  other  travelers  had  written  of  the  gold  to  be 
found  in  Cathay,  Cipangu,  and  the  Indies. 

Columbus  first  asked  the  king  of  Portugal  for  aid. 
This  was  refused  when  the  men  who  advised  the  king 
declared  the  plan  was  not  wise.  Still  the  Portuguese 
ruler  was  interested  in  the  idea.  A few  years  later  he 
invited  Columbus,  who  had  gone  to  Spain,  to  return  to 
Portugal.  It  seemed  that  the  matter  might  be  again 
considered.  However,  very  shortly  after  Columbus  ar- 
rived in  Portugal  Bartholomeu  Dias  sailed  into  Lisbon. 
He  was  back  from  the  voyage  that  had  taken  him 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  last  the  route  to 
the  Indies  seemed  to  lie  open  before  the  Portuguese. 
There  appeared  to  be  little  sense  in  using  men,  money, 
and  ships  to  find  another  route.  Columbus  returned 
to  Spain  to  seek  help  there. 

A rich  Spanish  nobleman  became  interested  in  Colum- 
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bus’s  plan.  The  nobleman,  who  owned  a fleet  of  trading 
ships,  made  up  his  mind  to  provide  Columbus  with 
three  or  four  vessels.  However,  he  felt  he  must  secure 
permission  from  the  king  and  queen  before  sending  the 
ships  to  sea.  When  Queen  Isabella  heard  of  the  matter 
she  decided  that  if  such  a voyage  were  undertaken  any 
profits  from  it  should  belong  to  the  king  and  queen 
rather  than  to  the  nobleman.  But  Spain  was  fighting  a 
war  and  the  rulers  put  off  deciding  whether  or  not  to  try 
Columbus’s  plan. 

The  years  that  followed  were  hard  ones  for  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  The  queen  named  a group  of  men 
to  study  the  plan.  This  body  listened  to  the  man  from 
Genoa,  they  talked  among  themselves,  but  for  a long 
time  they  put  off  deciding  the  matter.  Columbus  read 
all  the  books  of  geography  that  he  could  find  during 
these  years.  It  was  his  habit  to  write  notes  along  the 
side  of  a page  when  he  read  something  that  greatly  inter- 
ested him.  Four  of  his  books  may  still  be  read  today. 
The  notes  found  on  some  of  the  pages  show  how  Colum- 
bus met  the  questions  of  the  men  who  studied  his  plan. 
At  last  after  considering  the  matter  for  more  than  four 
years  the  group  reported  to  the  king  and  queen  that  the 
plan  was  not  wise.  The  rulers  still  did  not  settle  the 
matter.  Instead  they  told  Columbus  that  it  might 
again  be  put  before  them  when  the  war  was  won. 

Another  period  of  months  dragged  by.  Columbus  was 
very  poor,  for  he  had  given  all  his  time  in  recent  years 
to  seeking  support  for  his  plan.  He  had  only  such  money 
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as  the  rulers  and  certain  rich  friends  gave  him.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  he  finally  grew  tired  of  waiting  on 
the  Spanish  rulers  and  decided  to  seek  help  somewhere 
else.  A few  years  earlier  his  brother  Bartholomew  had 
gone  to  England  to  ask  for  help.  Getting  none,  Bar- 
tholomew went  on  to  France.  Certain  people  there, 
among  them  the  king’s  sister,  became  interested  in  the 
plan.  Because  of  this  interest  Christopher  Columbus 
decided  to  seek  aid  in  France. 

A man  who  had  known  the  queen  well  in  earlier  years 
believed  that  Columbus  had  an  idea  worth  trying. 
When  he  had  found  that  the  Italian  was  leaving  Spain, 
this  man  begged  the  queen  to  give  Columbus  another 
hearing.  She  consented,  and  again  Columbus  presented 
his  case.  Several  wise  men  were  called  upon  by  the 
rulers  for  advice.  While  the  matter  was  still  being 
talked  over,  the  war  came  to  an  end.  Now,  if  ever,  the 
king  and  queen  were  in  a position  to  give  Columbus  aid. 
But  he  was  to  be  again  disappointed.  The  rulers  de- 
cided not  to  help  him. 

Columbus  packed  his  few  clothes,  maps,  and  books. 
Mounted  on  a mule,  with  these  articles  hung  across  his 
saddle,  he  rode  away  from  court.  When  he  was  a few 
miles  along  the  road,  a man,  riding  hard,  overtook  him. 
This  man  brought  a message  from  Queen  Isabella. 
Columbus  was  to  come  once  more  to  court. 

This  time  the  long-hoped-for  help  was  promised.  The 
rulers  agreed  to  furnish  ships,  men,  and  money  so  that 
Christopher  Columbus  might  sail  to  the  west.  Certain 
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rights  were  granted  to  Columbus.  He  was  made  “ Ad- 
miral of  the  Ocean  Sea.”  He  was  promised  a tenth  of 
all  gold,  silver,  spices,  or  other  goods  brought  from 
lands  visited.  He  was  named  governor  of  any  lands 
that  he  should  discover. 

When  all  was  agreed  upon,  Columbus  went  to  Palos, 
a seaport  in  southwestern  Spain.  There  three  ships,  the 
Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina,  were  made 
ready.  Seamen,  about  ninety  in  number,  were  hired  to 
man  the  ships.  The  vessels  were  fitted  for  the  voyage 
with  food,  fresh  water,  and  trading  goods.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  August  3,  1492,  the  command  was  given,  and  the 
three  vessels  left  the  harbor  of  Palos.  They  were  bound 
for  the  “ocean  sea”  where  their  admiral  expected  to 
find  a new  route  to  the  Indies. 

The  little  fleet  sails  the  sea.  — Columbus’s  plan  for 
the  voyage  was  to  sail  first  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
from  there  due  west.  He  believed  that  this  route  would 
bring  him  to  Cipangu. 

On  the  seventh  day  at  sea  the  little  fleet  came  in  sight 
of  the  Canaries.  These  islands  were  claimed  by  Spain 
though  in  some  of  them  the  Spanish  had  not  yet  con- 
quered the  native  people.  Columbus  put  in  at  the 
Canaries  long  enough  to  have  some  repairs  made  to  his 
ships  and  to  take  more  supplies  on  board.  With  every 
water  cask  filled,  the  store  of  food  renewed,  and  fire- 
wood piled  on  deck  the  three  vessels  set  out  again  on 
September  6. 

For  the  most  part  wind  and  weather  favored  the  voy- 
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age.  The  men  settled  to  their  tasks.  One  day  was  much 
like  another.  Only  the  half-hour  glass  marked  the  pass- 
ing hours,  and  the  record  set  down  in  the  admiral’s 
book  the  passing  miles.  If  you  can  suppose  yourself 
among  the  men  on  board  the  Santa  Maria , Columbus’s 
flagship,  you  may  catch  a glimpse  of  life  as  it  was  lived 
by  seamen  in  1492. 

The  seamen  are  divided  into  two  watches,  each  of 
which  serves  four  hours  at  a stretch.  While  one  watch 
is  on  duty,  the  men  of  the  other  watch  sleep  or  rest. 
Watches  change  at  3,  7,  and  11  o’clock.  It  is  the  duty 
of  one  seaman  in  each  watch  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  half- 
hour  glass  and  turn  this  the  minute  that  the  sand  runs 
out  of  the  top  glass.  With  each  turning  the  seaman  sings 
a little  song  that  begins, 

“One  glass  is  gone 
and  now  the  second  floweth ; 
more  shall  run  down 
if  my  God  willeth.” 

Prayers  and  songs  break  the  stillness  frequently.  As 
dawn  lights  the  eastern  sky,  a young  seaman  greets  the 
new  day.  His  song  begins,  “ Blessed  be  the  light  of 
day.”  He  follows  with  a prayer  for  a good  voyage. 
With  song  and  prayer  finished,  the  watch  sets  to  with 
sea  water  and  twig  brooms  to  give  the  deck  a good  scrub- 
bing. When  the  eighth  glass  has  run  out,  marking  the 
end  of  the  watch,  the  seaman  who  turns  the  glass  sings 
out,  “On  deck,  on  deck,  ...  on  deck  in  good  time,  . . . 
for  it’s  already  time;  shake  a leg!” 
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The  sleeping  men  are  soon  awake,  each  rubbing  his 
eyes  and  rising  from  his  favorite  board.  No  time  is 
needed  for  dressing  or  bed  making,  for  these  seamen 
neither  undress  nor  sleep  in  a bed.  Instead  each  man 
drops  down  wherever  he  wishes  on  deck  or  below  and 
sleeps  in  his  clothes.  These  consist  of  whatever  gar- 
ments a man  has  and  wishes  to  wear.  All  the  seamen 
are  alike,  however,  in  that  they  wear  no  shoes  and  let 
their  beards  grow. 

Grabbing  a ship’s  biscuit,  a bit  of  cheese,  or  a pickled 
fish  by  way  of  breakfast,  the  men  come  quickly  to  their 
places.  The  course  of  the  ship  is  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  watch  going  off  duty  to  the  officers  of  the  new  watch. 
The  men  of  the  off-going  watch  eat  breakfast  and  lie 
down  for  a bit  of  morning  sleep. 

The  new  watch  takes  over  the  duties  of  running  the 
ship.  Decks  must  be  kept  clean.  Sails  must  be  handled 
as  wind  requires.  Ropes  must  be  tightened  and  rails 
scrubbed.  While  these  and  other  duties  are  being  per- 
formed the  admiral  comes  on  deck,  fresh  from  a night’s 
sleep  and  a bit  of  breakfast  eaten  in  his  cabin. 

As  the  morning  goes  on,  some  of  the  seamen  build  a 
wood  fire  in  a little  fire  box  on  deck.  There  they  are 
presently  preparing  dinner,  the  one  hot  meal  of  the  day. 
For  this  dinner  there  is  bread,  fish  cooked  in  olive  oil, 
beans,  and  garlic.  Eaten  with  the  fingers  from  a wooden 
bowl  and  washed  down  with  wine,  it  is  a filling  meal. 
The  men  going  on  duty  at  eleven  o’clock  eat  just  before 
the  watch  changes.  Those  coming  off  eat  afterward, 
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having  been  called  by  a ditty  which  ends  with  the  line, 
“ Table  is  set,  who  don’t  come  won’t  eat.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  with  the  work  done,  men 
sit  about  spinning  yarns  of  the  sea.  Some  tend  a fish 
line  hung  out  from  the  vessel,  others  wash  themselves 
and  their  clothes  as  best  they  can  in  sea  water. 

At  sunset,  when  the  evening  watch  is  changed,  all 
hands  are  called  to  prayers.  When  these  have  been  re- 
peated and  a hymn  sung,  the  half-hour  glass  is  turned 
as  the  seaman  says, 

“ The  watch  is  called, 
the  glass  floweth; 
we  shall  make  a good  voyage 
if  God  willeth.” 

Night  settles  down;  the  admiral  goes  to  his  cabin; 
the  ship  sails  on,  into  the  warm  dark.  The  stillness  is 
broken  only  by  the  song  of  the  seaman  turning  the  glass 
and  by  the  call  exchanged  each  half  hour  between  him 
and  the  lookout. 

As  days  slipped  into  weeks,  the  men  began  to  com- 
plain. They  had  come  a great  distance,  farther  than 
any  ship  had  ever  sailed  toward  the  west.  No  one  knew 
for  certain  that  land  lay  ahead.  They  feared  that  food 
and  water  might  give  out.  They  feared  that  Columbus 
could  never  find  the  way  home  again.  There  was  talk 
of  throwing  the  admiral  overboard  and  turning  the  ships 
back.  Hopes  were  raised  by  cries  of  “Land!  Land!” 
But  when  these  were  proved  false,  spirits  dropped  lower 
than  before.  There  were  signs  of  land,  however.  A flock 
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of  birds  was  seen  passing  overhead  toward  the  south- 
west. Columbus  changed  his  course  to  follow  the  flight 
of  these  birds.  This  was  a wise  move. 

But  in  spite  of  fair  weather  and  flying  birds  the  men 
grew  more  restless.  They  demanded  that  the  admiral 
turn  back.  He  kept  down  an  uprising  by  promising 
them  that  he  would  go  back  if  land  were  not  sighted 
within  a few  more  days. 

The  wind  blew  a gale,  carrying  the  ships  along  at  a 
great  pace,  which  alarmed  the  men.  But  signs  of  land 
cheered  them.  A green  branch  with  a little  flower  on  it 
was  picked  out  of  the  water.  Sticks  and  a land  plant 
floated  by  the  ships.  Sunset  on  October  11  found  every 
man  watching  the  western  sky  for  sight  of  land.  A sum 
of  money  had  been  promised  by  the  king  and  queen  to 
the  man  who  first  saw  land.  To  this  gift  Columbus  now 
offered  to  add  a silk  doublet,  which  was  a garment  worn 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

The  cry  is  “Land!  Land!”  — There  was  no  sleep  on 
board  the  ships  that  night.  Everyone,  from  the  admiral 
to  the  youngest  page  boy,  kept  a constant  watch.  At 
ten  o’  clock  Columbus  thought  he  saw  a light  rising  and 
falling  as  if  it  were  being  carried.  However,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  he  really  saw  such  a light,  for  the  ships 
were  still  thirty-five  miles  off  shore.  But  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  lookout  on  Pinta  saw  something 
lying  against  the  western  sky.  “Land!  Land!”  he 
shouted.  Quickly  the  captain  of  the  Pinta  gazed  at  the 
place  where  the  man  pointed.  Land  it  was  this  time 
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without  doubt.  A gun  was  fired,  this  being  the  signal 
agreed  upon  to  give  the  message  to  the  other  ships. 

Morning  light  showed  the  eager  men  an  island  lying 
ahead.  Early  in  the  day  of  October  12,  1492,  Columbus 
went  ashore  carrying  the  flag  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain.  With  him  were  the  captains  of  the  Nina  and 
the  Pinta  and  many  of  the  seamen.  They  fell  upon 
their  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness  in 
allowing  them  to  reach  land.  Rising,  the  admiral  gave 
the  island  the  name  San  Salvador.  He  then  took  pos- 


session  of  it  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.  The  men  crowded  around  Columbus, 
calling  him  admiral  and  begging  him  to  forget  their  fears 
and  doubts. 

The  natives  of  the  island  had  watched  this  scene  in 
wonder.  Now  they  came  closer  and  Columbus  offered 
them  some  red  caps  and  glass  beads.  These  articles 
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pleased  them  greatly.  Later  they  showed  their  liking 
for  the  white  strangers  by  offering  them  as  gifts  cotton 
thread  and  brightly  colored  parrots. 

These  people  had  skins  of  a reddish  color  and  coarse 
black  hair.  They  wore  no  clothing  and  painted  their 
bodies.  Thinking  that  he  had  reached  the  Indies, 
Columbus  called  these  natives  Indians. 

Columbus  goes  exploring.  — The  ships  lay  at  anchor 
off  the  shore  of  San  Salvador  for  two  days  while  Colum- 
bus and  his  men  explored  the  island.  Then  the  vessels 
moved  around  the  coast  so  that  the  admiral  might  have 
a look  at  other  parts  of  the  island.  After  exploring  a 
few  days  Columbus  decided  that  he  had  not  reached 
Cipangu  where  there  were  said  to  be  palaces  with  golden 
roofs.  But  he  had  found  the  natives  wearing  small  gold 
ornaments.  This  led  him  to  believe  that  San  Salvador 
must  be  an  island  of  the  Indies  that  had  not  been  dis- 
covered before.  In  the  record  that  he  made  of  his  voy- 
age he  wrote,  “I  intend  to  go  and  see  if  I can  find  the 
island  of  Japan.”  All  the  rest  of  his  voyage  was  a search. 
He  was  looking  for  Cipangu,  Cathay,  the  Indies,  but 
most  of  all  for  gold.  This  he  must  have  to  take  back  to 
the  king  and  queen  if  his  voyage  were  to  be  counted  a 
success. 

By  signs  the  Indians  told  the  admiral  that  other 
islands  lay  near  San  Salvador.  He  set  out  to  explore 
these  and  to  search  for  gold.  He  found  green-clad  is- 
lands to  delight  his  soul  but  no  gold-roofed  houses.  In- 
teresting as  these  new  places  were,  they  did  not  fit  what 
he  knew  of  the  Indies. 
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As  a matter  of  fact  Columbus  was  far  from  the  Indies. 
The  island  where  he  first  landed  is  one  of  the  group  now 
known  as  the  Bahama  Islands  lying  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  North  America.  San  Salvador  is  now  called 
Watling  Island. 

After  sailing  among  the  Bahamas  for  a time  the  ad- 
miral followed  the  directions  given  by  the  natives  and 
came  to  Cuba.  He  called  this  island  Juana.  He  traded 
with  the  people  here,  but  found  not  a single  gold  orna- 
ment among  them.  After  exploring  the  coast  of  Cuba 
Columbus  went  on  to  the  neighboring  island,  which  he 
named  Espanola.  This  name  later  came  to  be  written 
Hispaniola.  This  island  is  today  occupied  by  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  explorers  found  many  gold  ornaments 
worn  by  the  natives.  More  than  that  a native  chief 
proved  very  friendly  and  sent  the  admiral  presents  by 
the  basketful.  Most  valued  of  these  were  pieces  of  gold. 

When  things  seemed  brightest,  the  Santa  Maria  was 
wrecked.  The  Pinta  had  some  weeks  before  separated 
from  the  other  two  ships.  The  Nina  could  not  carry  all 
the  men  from  the  Santa  Maria  on  the  return  voyage. 
For  this  reason  a fort  was  built  of  boards  from  the 
wrecked  ship.  Stores  enough  to  last  a year  were  carried 
from  the  ship  to  the  fort.  Seeds  for  sowing  crops  and 
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goods  to  trade  were  also  placed  there.  Forty  men  were 
chosen  to  found  this  first  colony  on  Hispaniola. 

The  admiral  sails  for  home.  — When  all  was  ready 
at  the  fort  the  Nina  put  to  sea.  The  Pinta  and  the 
Nina  met  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck. 
After  a short  delay  the  two  vessels  set  sail  for  Spain. 
Terrible  storms  were  met,  and  the  ships  were  again  sep- 
arated. The  Nina  reached  land  in  the  Azores,  islands 
which  belonged  to  Portugal.  Finding  that  the  governor 
of  the  islands  was  not  friendly,  Columbus  left  quickly. 
A second  storm  blew  the  ship  toward  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal. The  admiral  sailed  into  Lisbon  harbor  because,  as 
he  put  it,  “he  could  do  nothing  else.” 

Since  Portugal  and  Spain  were  none  too  friendly,  the 
stop  at  Lisbon  might  have  proved  dangerous  for  Co- 
lumbus. However,  he  was  received  by  the  king,  who 
was  curious  about  his  voyage.  No  doubt  the  Portuguese 
ruler  was  angry  at  the  thought  of  the  Spanish  having 
made  new  discoveries.  But  he  allowed  Columbus  to 
have  his  ship  repaired  and  to  take  his  leave.  The  ad- 
miral sailed  for  Spain. 

Just  after  the  Nina  dropped  anchor  at  Palos,  the 
Pinta  sailed  into  the  harbor.  Both  ships  were  home  with 
news  that  would  set  men  talking  from  one  end  of  Spain 
to  the  other. 


Columbus  tells  his  story  at  court.  — Columbus  had 
sent  a letter  to  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  from 
Lisbon.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Palos,  he  wrote  again 
to  the  royal  pair.  Within  a short  time  he  received  a 
message  from  them,  inviting  him  to  court. 

Early  in  April,  1493,  Columbus  set  out  to  report  in 
person  to  the  king  and  queen  on  his  voyage.  Try  to 
imagine  that  you  are  watching  the  admiral  as  he  travels 
to  Barcelona  and  appears  at  court.  This  hour  when  he 
comes  before  the  king  and  queen  to  tell  his  wonderful 
news  is  the  time  of  greatest  glory  in  the  life  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  It  is  also  one  of  the  great  scenes  of 
history. 

The  admiral  sets  out  from  Seville,  where  he  has  vis- 
ited friends,  for  the  journey  to  Barcelona.  With  him 
travels  one  of  the  officers  who  sailed  with  him  to  the 
west.  There  are  also  servants  and  six  Indians  who  were 
brought  back  to  Spain  from  the  newly  discovered  is- 
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lands.  These  Indians  are  the  center  of  interest  as  the 
company  travels  to  Barcelona.  Wearing  ornaments  of 
gold  and  belts  trimmed  with  polished  fish  bones,  they 
carry  brightly  colored  parrots  in  cages. 

The  countryside  is  green,  with  trees  in  full  leaf,  pas- 
tures fresh  with  grass,  and  fields  covered  with  young 
grain.  Fruit  trees  in  blossom  fill  the  air  with  a pleasant 
odor. 

News  that  the  man  who  has  discovered  new  lands  is 
on  his  way  to  court  has  gone  ahead  of  the  party.  All 
along  the  road  crowds  are  gathered  to  see  the  admiral 
and  the  strange  people  he  has  brought  from  the  newly 
found  islands.  Here  too  are  men  whom  Columbus  has 
known.  Now  that  success  has  come  to  him,  all  are  eager 
to  claim  the  admiral  as  a friend.  When  the  party  comes 
near  Barcelona,  crowds  of  people  from  the  city  come  out 
to  meet  it.  The  pleasant  April  day  is  filled  with  the  talk 
and  laughter  of  the  people  and  the  chatter  of  the  parrots. 
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The  king  and  queen  are  seated  in  a great  hall  to  re- 
ceive Columbus.  Crowds  of  nobles  wait  eagerly  to  see 
and  hear  this  Italian  who  has  won  such  glory.  The  ad- 
miral enters  the  room,  his  gray  head  held  high,  his  face 
lighted  with  a smile.  As  he  walks  toward  the  king  and 
queen,  they  rise  to  receive  him.  Columbus  kneels  be- 
fore them  and  kisses  their  hands.  But  the  royal  pair 
tell  him  to  rise  and  seat  himself  beside  them.  This  is 
indeed  a great  day  for  Christopher  Columbus!  For  to 
be  seated  beside  the  king  and  queen  is  an  honor  usually 
paid  only  to  those  of  royal  blood. 

The  admiral  is  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  his  voyage 
and  discoveries.  Questions  come  from  the  queen  who 
is  eager  to  know  every  fact  about  this  strange  adven- 
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ture.  The  rulers  look  with  interest  at  the  articles  Colum- 
bus has  brought  from  the  islands  — dried  plants,  stuffed 
birds  and  animals,  and  bits  of  gold.  More  interesting 
still  are  the  Indians  and  their  live  parrots.  When  the 
tale  has  all  been  told,  plans  are  made  for  a second  voy- 
age which  the  rulers  wish  Columbus  to  make.  If  these 
strange  islands  are,  as  all  believe,  located  just  off  the 
coast  of  Asia,  then  explorers  on  a second  voyage  can 
surely  find  the  mainland  with  its  treasures  of  gold. 

From  court  the  king  and  queen  lead  the  way  to  the 
near-by  church.  There  a hymn  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving is  sung  in  honor  of  the  great  discovery.  On  this 
day  Christopher  Columbus’s  cup  of  joy  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 
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A second  voyage  is  made.  — The  fleet  of  vessels  that 
set  out  on  the  second  voyage  to  America  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  that  made  the  journey  in  1492. 
Seventeen  ships,  well  supplied  with  food,  arms,  and 
other  articles  necessary  to  found  a colony  set  sail.  Seeds, 
farming  tools,  and  animals  were  carried,  for  it  was 
planned  to  settle  some  colonists  on  farms.  There  were 
also  the  tools  necessary  to  mine,  for  these  people  never 
doubted  that  they  would  find  gold.  Enough  flour,  bis- 
cuit, salt  meats,  molasses,  oil,  vinegar,  and  wine  were 
supplied  to  last  six  months.  Between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen hundred  men  were  on  board  the  vessels.  From  the 
thousands  eager  to  go  many  with  special  skills  had  been 
chosen.  There  were  also  men  of  the  Church  who  went 
prepared  to  build  churches  and  preach  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  Indians. 

The  leave-taking  of  the  fleet  from  Cadiz  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1493,  made  a brave  sight.  Sails  were  spread  to 
the  breeze.  The  royal  flag  and  many  brightly  colored 
banners  fluttered  from  the  ships.  Cannon  roared  and 
trumpets  played.  A fleet  of  small  boats  went  with  the 
vessels  from  Cadiz  to  the  open  sea.  Columbus’s  two  sons 
were  among  the  many  who  watched  the  fleet  out  of 
sight. 

Stopping  at  the  Canaries  only  long  enough  to  take 
on  more  supplies  Columbus  set  his  course  toward  the 
west  and  south.  He  hoped  to  discover  new  islands  that 
the  Indians  told  him  lay  southeast  of  Hispaniola.  Pleas- 
ant weather  made  the  voyage  an  easy  one.  Land  was 
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sighted  on  November  3.  Whether  by  luck  or  skill  in 
setting  a course  at  sea  Columbus  had  reached  the  islands 
of  which  the  Indians  had  spoken.  This  group  is  known 
today  as  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  fleet  sailed  along 
this  chain,  past  the  group  now  known  as  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  touched  at  Puerto  Rico.  Columbus  named 
each  island  as  it  came  into  view.  Some  of  these  names 
have  since  given  way  to  other  names,  but  some  islands 
are  still  called  as  they  were  by  Columbus.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  name  was  given  to 
the  group  by  Columbus. 


Sailing  on  from  Puerto  Rico  the  fleet  came  to  the 
coast  of  Hispaniola  where  the  colony  had  been  left  on 
the  first  voyage.  Here  the  men  expected  to  be  greeted 
by  the  Spaniards  left  at  the  fort.  But  they  were  to  be 
disappointed,  for  every  man  left  behind  was  dead.  They 
had  quarreled  among  themselves,  divided  into  bands 
and  roamed  the  woods,  searching  for  gold,  robbing  and 
killing  Indians.  As  might  be  expected  other  Indians  in 
turn  killed  them. 
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Columbus  started  his  new  colony  at  another  place  on 
Hispaniola.  He  named  the  town  he  founded  Isabella  in 
honor  of  the  queen.  Almost  at  once  a party  set  out  over 
the  island  in  search  of  gold.  When  they  returned  to 
Isabella  with  news  that  gold  had  been  found,  the  men 
could  think  of  little  else.  They  were  all  eager  to  set  off 
in  search  of  riches.  However,  sickness  fell  upon  the  col- 
ony quickly.  The  doctor  pointed  to  the  need  for  more 
food  which  the  men  were  used  to  eating.  To  make  sure 
of  supplies  Columbus  sent  part  of  the  ships  home  in 
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February,  1494,  with  a request  to  the  king  and  queen. 


The  next  few  weeks  were  spent  in  exploring  Hispan- 
iola and  searching  for  gold.  Then  Columbus  left  part 
of  the  men  on  the  island  while  he  set  out  with  three 
ships  to  explore,  as  he  said,  “the  mainland  of  the 
Indies.”  Still  believing  that  he  had  reached  the  Indies, 
Columbus  thought  he  must  soon  find  Asia. 

The  little  fleet  sailed  around  the  coast  of  Cuba  which 
Columbus  had  visited  on  his  first  voyage.  From  there 
the  admiral  led  his  fleet  to  Jamaica,  of  which  he  had 
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heard  from  the  natives  of  Cuba.  Turning  back  after 
visiting  this  island,  he  explored  more  fully  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  In  making  his  way  through  these  strange  waters, 
Columbus  showed  himself  an  able  seaman.  However, 
he  returned  to  Isabella  still  believing  that  he  had  been 
among  the  islands  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Asia. 

The  admiral  found  matters  at  Isabella  in  a very  bad 
way.  The  men  had  quarreled,  treated  the  Indians 
badly,  and  refused  to  obey  their  own  officers.  Some  of 
them  had  seized  part  of  the  ships  and  sailed  for  Spain. 
Although  the  supplies  requested  earlier  arrived,  the 
little  colony  had  a difficult  time.  Much  of  their  trouble, 
however,  was  their  own  fault.  The  Indians  that  Colum- 
bus met  on  the  first  voyage  treated  the  white  men 
kindly.  But  bad  treatment  made  enemies  of  them. 
The  colonists  spent  their  time  searching  for  gold  and 
fighting  instead  of  working. 

In  March,  1496,  Columbus  returned  to  make  his  re- 
port to  the  king,  and  queen.  Before  he  left,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  founding  of  a new  city  in  a better  location. 
When  this  settlement,  Santo  Domingo,  was  ready,  the 
colony  moved  from  Isabella.  Today  the  old  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  is  called  Ciudad  Trujillo. 

A third  voyage  is  made.  — The  king  and  queen  of 
Spain  agreed  to  provide  Columbus  with  ships  and  men 
for  a third  voyage.  But  it  was  May,  1498,  before  the 
fleet  of  six  ships  was  ready  to  leave.  The  vessels  stopped 
briefly  at  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.  At  the 
Canaries  Columbus  sent  three  of  the  ships  directly  to 
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Hispaniola.  He  took  the  other  three  south,  going  well 
past  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  before  he  set  his  course 
west.  His  purpose  in  choosing  this  new  route  was  to 
search  for  new  lands.  His  course  brought  him  into  the 
belt  of  calms  where  for  a time  there  was  not  enough 
wind  to  sail  his  ships.  But  it  finally  led  him  to  discover 
South  America. 


Columbus  first  came  to  land  on  the  island  lying  off 
the  northeast  coast  of  South  America.  This  he  named 
Trinidad.  He  explored  the  gulf  lying  between  this 
island  and  the  mainland.  Continuing  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  continent  he  just  missed  the  place  where 
pearls  were  later  found  in  great  numbers.  Columbus 
concluded  that  he  had  found  a new  continent.  But  that 
did  not  shake  his  faith  in  the  idea  that  he  had  found  a 
new  route  to  the  Indies.  He  thought  this  continent  lay 
somewhere  to  the  south  of  Asia. 

Upon  arriving  at  Hispaniola  Columbus  found  that 
part  of  the  colonists  had  rebelled.  They  wanted  to  find 
gold  and  grow  rich.  They  did  not  like  to  work.  They 
complained  because  there  was  not  enough  food.  They 
objected  to  the  rule  of  Bartholomew  Columbus  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  affairs  while  Christopher  was 
in  Spain. 
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Some  rebels  were  caught  and  punished.  Then  in  the 
spring  of  1499  a man  named  Bobadilla  arrived  from 
Spain.  He  had  orders  from  the  king  and  queen  which 
permitted  him  to  take  over  the  government  of  the  col- 
ony. This  he  promptly  did,  and  going  further  he  placed 
Christopher  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  in  chains. 

In  October,  1500,  the  admiral  was  sent  home  in  chains 
by  Bobadilla.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  offered  to  re- 
move the  chains.  Columbus  refused,  saying  he  would 
take  them  off  only  at  the  order  of  the  king  and  queen. 
This  order  was  given  when  the  rulers  learned  how  Co- 
lumbus had  been  treated.  They  had  not  intended  that 
Bobadilla  should  make  such  highhanded  use  of  his 
power. 
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A fourth  voyage  is  made.  — Columbus  was  never 
given  back  his  power  to  govern  the  island  colony.  He 
was,  however,  given  his  share  of  the  wealth  produced 
there.  This  provided  him  a fair  sum  of  money  in  his 
later  years. 

The  great  desire  of  the  admiral’s  life  was  to  make 
another  voyage.  However,  many  months  passed  after 
his  return  in  chains  before  permission  was  given  for 
such  a voyage.  It  was  1502  before  the  rulers  granted 
him  the  right  to  try  again. 

A fleet  of  four  vessels  left  Spain  in  April,  1502.  After 
a quick  trip  across  the  ocean  the  vessels  first  came  to 
land  at  Martinique,  in  the  Windward  Islands.  Follow- 
ing the  chain  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  passing  south 
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of  Puerto  Rico  the  admiral  came  to  Hispaniola.  Stop- 
ping but  a short  time  there  he  sailed  on  to  the  west. 

Here  he  again  discovered  land  never  before  visited  by 
white  men.  Off  the  coast  of  Central  America,  in  the 
region  now  a part  of  Honduras,  Columbus  met  Indians 
in  a canoe.  They  were  on  a trading  trip.  Among  their 
goods  were  cotton  shawls  and  shirts,  copper  hatchets, 
and  bells.  Here  were  people  who  knew  how  to  melt  and 
mold  metals.  None  of  the  Indians  Columbus  had  found 
before  had  any  knowledge  of  metals. 

Heavy  rains  and  high  winds  gave  the  fleet  bad  sailing 
for  a month.  The  ships  followed  the  coast  of  Central 
America  south  searching  for  a strait.  Columbus  thought 
that  such  a water  route  would  lead  him  to  the  Indies 
for  which  he  still  searched.  There  was  no  strait,  but  the 
fleet  came  at  last  to  a coast  where  the  natives  wore 
splendid  gold  ornaments.  Columbus  understood  from 
them  that  the  mines  from  which  this  gold  came  were 
near  by.  After  exploring  the  region  the  admiral  decided 
to  make  a settlement  in  order  to  work  the  mines.  The 
Indians  fell  upon  the  white  men  and  killed  ten  of  them. 
This  caused  Columbus  to  give  up  his  plan  of  settling  a 
colony  on  this  coast.  One  ship  was  lost  here. 

The  wooden  vessels  had  become  badly  worm-eaten. 
A second  vessel  had  to  be  left  behind  when  the  admiral 
set  out  for  Hispaniola.  The  two  remaining  ships  were 
so  full  of  holes  that  they  were  run  ashore  on  Jamaica 
because  they  could  not  complete  the  trip  to  Hispaniola. 
The  men  made  the  two  vessels  into  a sort  of  fort,  and 
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in  this  they  lived  for  a year.  It  was  a hard  year  for  Co- 
lumbus.  Food  was  scarce  and  some  of  the  men  rebelled. 
There  was  always  danger  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 

Columbus  sent  word  of  his  need  to  Hispaniola.  But 
the  governor,  who  did  not  like  the  admiral,  waited  for 
months  to  rescue  him  and  his  men.  Shortly  after  he 
reached  Santo  Domingo  Columbus  took  ship  for  Spain. 

The  queen  was  on  her  deathbed  when  Columbus  re- 
turned from  his  fourth  voyage  in  1504.  With  her  death 
he  lost  his  best  friend  at  court.  The  king  listened  to  the 
report  of  the  fourth  voyage,  but  he  granted  no  further 
aid  to  the  man  who  had  discovered  new  lands  for  Spain. 

On  May  20,  1506,  Christopher  Columbus  died.  Only 
his  sons,  his  brothers,  and  a few  friends  were  at  his  bed- 
side. The  world  took  no  notice  of  the  passing  of  this 
man  who  had  changed  the  course  of  history.  Nor  did 
he  himself  know  how  great  was  the  discovery  he  had 
made.  Christopher  Columbus  died  believing  that  he 
had  found  a new  route  to  the  Indies  and  new  lands  near 
Asia.  Within  a few  years  he  was  to  be  honored  as  the 
man  who  had  discovered  a New  World. 


A Voyage  of  Adventure  Leads  to  Vinland 

Norsemen  visit  America.  — Although  Columbus  is 
thought  of  as  the  man  who  discovered  America,  he  was 
not  the  first  man  from  Europe  to  reach  this  continent. 
Nearly  five  hundred  years  before  his  voyage  to  the  west 
other  white  men  reached  American  shores.  These  were 
the  Norsemen,  who  are  sometimes  known  as  the  North- 
men, or  vikings. 

These  people  lived  in  that  part  of  Europe  now  known 
as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Their  homeland  is 
for  the  most  part  cold,  and  in  many  places  rough  and 
rocky.  However,  their  coasts  have  many  deep  bays 
and  gulfs.  These  make  good  harbors.  Winds  blowing 
over  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic  keep 
the  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Norway  free  of  ice.  With 
these  natural  advantages  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Norse- 
men became  sailors. 

So  well  did  these  people  manage  their  ships  that  they 
made  long  voyages.  They  explored  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  entered  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  going  as  far  as 
Italy.  Their  boats  pushed  up  the  rivers,  sometimes 
carrying  the  vikings  far  into  the  continent  of  Europe. 
They  sailed  out  into  the  North  Atlantic,  visiting  the 
islands  there.  The  Norsemen  traded  with  the  people 
where  they  went,  but  sometimes  they  robbed  instead 
of  trading.  They  were  daring,  fierce  men  who  loved  a 
rough  sea  and  a good  fight.  From  time  to  time  groups 
of  Norsemen  took  possession  of  a region  and  settled 
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their  own  people  there.  Such  settlements  were  made  in 
several  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  ninth  century  (the  years 
between  801  and  900)  settlers  began  to  go  from  Norway 
to  Iceland.  This  island  already  had  settlers  who  had 
come  from  Ireland.  For  some  years  Norse  and  Irish 
settlers,  as  well  as  people  from  the  small  islands  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  continued  to  go  to  Iceland.  Trade  de- 
veloped between  this  island  and  many  places  in  Europe. 
But  always  the  tie  was  close  between  the  people  of  Ice- 
land and  the  Norsemen. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  Greenland  had 
been  found  and  settled  by  the  Norsemen.  In  999  Leif 
Ericson  (later  called  Leif  the  Lucky)  made  the  voyage 
from  Greenland  to  Norway,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  king.  On  the  return  voyage  to  Greenland  Leif’s 
ship  met  storms  which  blew  the  vessel  out  of  its  course. 
It  came  to  a shore  that  the  men  had  never  seen  before. 
Upon  landing  they  found  wild  grain  growing  there. 
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Better  still  there  were  many  wild  grapes.  Because  it 
was  a place  where  grapes  grew  in  plenty,  Leif  Ericson 
named  it  Wineland  or  Vineland,  or  Vinland.  The  year 
was  1000.  After  some  months  the  men  put  to  sea  again, 
this  time  reaching  Greenland.  Of  course  they  told  of 
the  land  they  had  found  and  many  people  wished  to  go 
to  explore  Vinland. 

The  place  where  Leif  Ericson  and  his  sailors  landed 
was  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  North  America.  Later 
ships  from  Greenland  touched  at  other  points  along  this 
coast. 

In  the  next  few  years  at  least  three  parties  went  from 
Greenland  to  the  newly  discovered  land.  Leif  Ericson 
seems  to  have  met  no  native  people  in  Vinland  but  the 
later  parties  did.  Some  trading  took  place  between  the 
two  peoples.  At  one  time  furs  secured  from  the  natives 
in  exchange  for  cloth  were  taken  back  to  Greenland. 
But  fighting  was  more  common  than  trading.  A good 
many  of  the  settlers  were  killed  in  fights  with  the  native 
people. 
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Women  as  well  as  men  came  to  Vinland.  It  is  told 
that  a son  was  born  to  a couple  who  were  leaders  of  one 
party.  This  boy,  Snorri,  was  the  first  white  child  born 
in  America. 

Each  attempt  at  settlement  ended  the  same  way. 
The  people  quarreled  among  themselves  and  fought  with 
the  natives.  Finally  those  who  were  left  returned  to 
Greenland.  Thus  the  discovery  of  America  made  by 
the  Norsemen  had  no  lasting  effect.  Neither  did  news 
of  it  spread  outside  the  lands  of  the  Norsemen. 

The  tale  of  Vinland  was  kept  alive  in  the  stories  or 
sagas  that  Norsemen  loved  to  tell.  After  being  repeated 
by  word  of  mouth  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  it 
was  set  down  in  certain  old  writings.  These  have  been 
kept  in  Iceland. 

Can  you  now  understand  why  Christopher  Columbus 
is  honored  as  the  man  who  discovered  America? 


A Route  to  the  Indies  Is  Found 

Vasco  da  Gama  brings  riches  to  Portugal.  — The 

Portuguese  had  never  stopped  trying  to  find  a new  water 
route  to  India  by  going  around  Africa.  They  proved  in 
the  end  that  their  idea  was  right.  In  1498  a Portuguese 
captain,  Vasco  da  Gama,  sailed  his  fleet  of  four  ships 
into  the  harbor  of  Calicut.  This  is  on  the  southwestern 
coast  of  India.  He  had  brought  his  fleet  through  the 
Atlantic,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  across 
the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Vasco  da  Gama  returned  to  Portugal  the  next  year 
over  the  same  route.  His  ships  were  loaded  with  spices 
and  other  goods.  At  last  Europe  had  a new  and  cheaper 
route  to  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  To  Portugal  belonged 
the  honor  of  its  discovery.  To  Portugal  also  went  the 
larger  part  of  the  trade  which  followed  the  opening  of 
this  new  route.  Lisbon  became  even  more  than  before 
a city  where  all  was  bustle  and  stir. 

To  make  the  long  voyage  to  Asia  safer  Portugal  set- 
tled colonies  along  the  route.  These  provided  places 
where  ships  could  put  in  for  repair,  fresh  food,  and  fresh 
water.  Such  colonies  were  planted  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia  and  in  some  islands.  Many  of  these 
possessions  have  been  lost  to  Portugal  in  the  years  since, 
but  a few  are  still  Portuguese  land  today.  Angola  and 
Mozambique  in  Africa  and  Portuguese  India  in  Asia 
are  the  best  known  of  these  modern  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Portuguese  were 
only  a little  behind  Columbus  in  reaching  America.  In 
1500  a Portuguese  sea  captain,  blown  out  of  his  course 
around  Africa  found  himself  on  the  shores  of  South 
America.  The  region  where  he  landed  had  a tree,  called 
brazilwood,  which  produced  a red  dye.  Because  of  this 
wood  the  country  came  to  be  called  Brazil.  It  too  was  a 
Portuguese  possession  and  remained  so  until  it  became 
an  independent  country.  Even  to  this  day  the  people 
of  Brazil  speak  the  Portuguese  language  and  look  upon 
Portugal  as  their  mother  country. 
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As  you  may  remember,  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
people  of  Europe  had  two  great  desires.  They  wanted 
to  know  more  about  distant  parts  of  the  world.  They 
wanted  to  find  a new  route  to  the  Indies.  When  the 
century  closed,  they  had  realized  both  desires.  A New 
World  had  been  discovered.  A new  route  to  the  Indies 
had  been  found.  The  seamen  of  Europe  had  served  their 
people  well. 
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A Word  Game 


It  will  be  well  for  you  to  learn  the  meaning  of  new  words 
when  you  first  meet  them.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
you  may  do  this.  Very  often  you  can  tell  what  a new  word 
means  from  the  way  it  is  used  in  the  story.  The  meaning 
is  sometimes  told  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  this  story  with 
doublet.  In  other  sentences  the  meaning  is  suggested,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  word  Navigator,  in  the  story  of  Prince 
Henry.  Sometimes  the  meaning  is  made  known  by  explain- 
ing the  use  of  the  object  named,  as  is  done  in  this  chapter  for 
the  word  astrolabe.  If  none  of  these  methods  give  the  mean- 
ing, look  in  the  word  list  in  the  back  of  your  book.  If  this 
list  does  not  give  you  the  meaning,  look  in  a dictionary. 

As  you  study  history,  you  will  need  to  use  some  words 
again  and  again  because  they  carry  ideas  with  which  history 
deals.  Such  words,  occurring  in  this  chapter,  are  colony, 
discovery,  settlement,  explore,  invention,  route,  trade,  govern, 
government,  governor,  tax.  By  using  one  or  more  of  the 
methods  mentioned  above  learn  the  meaning  of  each  of  these 
words.  Write  a sentence  of  your  own  using  each  word. 

This  story  has  many  proper  names.  Make  two  lists  of 
these,  putting  names  of  people  in  one  list  and  names  of  places 
in  the  other.  Be  able  to  tell  what  each  person  so  listed  did. 
Be  able  to  show  on  a map  where  each  place  so  listed  is. 
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A Map  Study 


On  a map  trace  the  route  which  a load  of  spices  would  have 
taken  when  sent  from  India  to  Venice,  Italy,  by  way  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  cities  of  western  Asia, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

On  the  map  in  your  text  trace  the  route  of  each  of  Colum- 
bus’s voyages. 

Trace  the  route  taken  by  the  Portuguese  sailors  in  their 
journey  to  India.  Find  the  areas  in  India  and  Africa  that  are 
still  controlled  by  the  Portuguese. 

Explain,  with  the  help  of  a globe,  why  the  Portuguese  had 
a better  plan  for  reaching  the  Indies  than  Columbus  had. 

By  using  the  scale  of  miles  shown  on  a map  of  the  world  in 
a geography  or  atlas,  find  roughly  the  distance  covered  by  a 
ship  going  from  Portugal  to  India.  Using  the  same  scale,  find 
the  distance  a ship  would  have  needed  to  sail  to  go  west  from 
Spain  to  India.  In  measuring  consider  the  distance  as  if 
there  were  no  American  continents  to  block  a ship  following 
this  route.  If  the  American  continents  had  not  lain  in 
Columbus’s  path,  do  you  think  he  could  have  reached  India 
with  the  ships  and  men  he  had  in  1492?  Give  a reason  for 
your  answer. 

What  direction  is  the  right-hand  side  of  a map?  the  left- 
hand  side?  the  top?  the  bottom?  In  what  two  directions  did 
Columbus  sail?  In  what  directions  did  Vasco  da  Gama  sail? 
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Learning  to  Use  a Book 

Let  us  take  a look  at  your  new  book  to  see  what  it  containSo 
As  you  start  turning  pages  from  the  beginning,  you  will  come 
to  one  which  is  known  as  the  title  page.  Find  this  and  learn 
(1)  the  name  or  title  of  your  book,  (2)  the  name  of  the  author, 
(3)  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the  pictures,  (4)  the 
name  of  the  company  that  published  the  book,  (5)  the  year 
in  which  it  was  published. 

You  are  ready  now  to  read  the  author’s  message  to  you. 
This  tells  you  how  best  to  use  your  book. 

Turn  next  to  the  page  headed  Table  of  Contents.  Here 
you  can  learn  in  very  brief  form  what  the  book  is  about. 
Your  book  is  divided  into  divisions  and  chapters.  How  many 
divisions  are  there?  What  is  the  name  of  each?  How  many 
chapters  are  there  in  the  book?  Read  the  chapter  titles,  one 
after  another.  Can  you  tell  from  reading  these  what  this 
book  will  be  about? 

Turn  next  to  the  beginning  of  chapter  one.  Where  on  the 
page  is  the  chapter  title?  This  chapter  has  three  principal 
parts.  The  name  of  the  first  is  A New  Route  to  the  East  Is 
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Sought;  A New  Land  Is  Found.  Can  you  find  the  name  of 
the  other  two  principal  parts?  On  what  pages  do  these 
appear?  How  are  the  names  of  these  principal  parts  printed? 
The  next  division  of  the  story  is  the  paragraph  heading  which 
is  printed  in  heavy  black  type.  The  story  opens  without  a 
paragraph  heading,  but  one  occurs  very  soon.  What  is  this 
first  heading?  Read  the  others  one  after  another.  After  read- 
ing these,  what  do  you  think  this  chapter  is  about?  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  you  to  notice  the  paragraph  headings  as  you  read? 

There  are  other  helps  in  the  back  of  your  book.  Turn  to 
page  415.  Here  is  a list  of  the  harder  words  in  the  book. 
Each  word  is  marked  so  you  can  pronounce  it  and  its  meaning 
is  explained.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  understand  how  to 
use  the  key  of  markings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The 
words  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  just  as  are  words 
in  a dictionary  or  names  in  a telephone  book.  Let  us  practice 
finding  a few  words  that  we  have  just  used  in  our  chapter. 
Can  you  find  jade?  Moslem?  compass?  astrolabe?  admiral? 
cask?  garlic?  ditty?  strait?  saga?  viking? 

The  last  part  of  your  book  is  the  index.  Find  this.  An 
index  is  an  alphabetical  fist  of  the  more  important  words  used 
in  the  book  together  with  the  page  numbers  where  such  words 
are  used.  By  looking  in  the  index  it  is  possible  to  find  very 
quickly  the  page  on  which  a subject  is  discussed.  For  ex- 
ample suppose  you  need  to  read  in  this  book  about  Vasco  da 
Gama.  On  what  page  can  you  find  the  story  of  this  man? 
Use  the  index  to  find  the  pages  dealing  with  Marco  Polo, 
Hispaniola,  astrolabe,  Pinta,  viking. 

Look  in  some  other  history  book  in  your  room.  By  using 
its  index  and  table  of  contents  see  whether  it  has  a story  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  Under  what  different  words  in 
the  index  could  you  look  to  find  facts  about  the  discovery  of 
America? 
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Some  Things  to  Do 


1.  Choose  some  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus  to  act. 
Plan  together  in  class  what  the  characters  should  do  and 
say.  Try  out  your  ideas  in  practice.  Do  not  write  the 
lines. 

2.  You  might  draw  a series  of  pictures  to  show  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Columbus.  What  ideas  can  you  get  for  such 
scenes  from  the  story  in  your  book?  Can  you  find  other 
ideas  in  library  books? 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  or  a librarian  to  help  you  find  Joaquin 
Miller’s  poem  about  Columbus. 

4.  Find  pictures  of  the  boats  used  by  the  Norsemen. 
Could  you  make  a model  of  such  a boat? 

5.  Read  stories  of  the  Norsemen  in  other  books.  By  the 
use  of  a map  show  your  classmates  the  countries  in 
Europe  visited  or  settled  by  Norsemen. 

6.  When  prisoners  of  war  were  exchanged  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  in  1943,  the  exchange  was  made 
at  Goa  in  Portuguese  India.  Why  was  this  city  chosen 
for  the  exchange?  How  is  the  history  of  the  Portuguese 
explorers  of  the  fifteenth  century  tied  closely  to  our 
American  history  of  today? 

7.  Look  at  a map  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Why  was  it  easy 
for  a Portuguese  ship  going  around  Africa  to  be  blown 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil?  In  World  War  II  it  was  very 
important  to  have  Brazil  fight  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States.  Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  map  why  this 
was  important? 

8.  List  as  many  words  as  you  can  think  of  that  truly 
describe  Columbus.  Make  another  list  to  describe 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Be  able  to  tell  why  you 
used  each  word. 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


If  you  like  to  look  at  pictures,  you  will  enjoy  The  Conquest 
of  the  Atlantic  by  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  d’Aulaire. 

An  easy  story  about  Columbus  is  Shipboy  with  Columbus 
by  Enid  LaMonte  Meadowcroft.  Other  stories  about  the 
admiral  that  are  a little  harder  to  read  are  Christopher 
Columbus  by  Edna  Potter,  Log  of  Christopher  Columbus’ 
First  Voyage  to  America  by  J.  O’H.  Cosgrave  and  W.  R.  Scott 
and  Columbus  Sails  by  Walter  C.  Hodges. 

In  The  Voyagers  by  Padraic  Colum  you  may  read  some  of 
the  tales  of  adventure  told  by  the  navigators  who  stopped  at 
Prince  Henry’s  famous  Tower. 

There  are  a number  of  stirring  tales  of  the  vikings  which 
you  will  enjoy.  Among  these  are: 

The  Falcon  of  Eric  the  Red  by  Catherine  Cate  Coblents 
Two  Viking  Boys  by  Hedvig  Collin 
The  Coming  of  the  Dragon  Ships  by  Florence  McClure 
Everson  and  Howard  Everson. 

Viking  Tales  by  Jennie  Hall 

The  Story  of  Rolf  by  Allen  French 

The  Dragonship  by  William  S.  Resnick 
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The  Spanish 
Come  to  America. 


SPAIN  FOUNDS  AN  EMPIRE  IN  AMERICA 

Columbus  failed  to  find  the  long-looked-for  route  to 
India.  His  discoveries  did  not  at  first  bring  the  riches 
for  which  the  Spanish  king  and  queen  hoped.  How- 
ever, they  did  make  two  great  changes  in  the  life  of  the 
Spanish  nation. 

Columbus  claimed  for  Spain  all  the  regions  which  he 
touched.  This  brought  vast  stretches  of  new  land  under 
the  Spanish  flag.  This  was  the  first  great  change. 

Columbus  found  only  a little  gold,  but  he  heard  tales 
from  the  Indians  of  places  where  the  sands  of  the  rivers 
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were  yellow  with  the  precious  metal.  When  these  tales 
reached  Spain,  they  filled  men  with  a great  desire  to  set 
out  for  these  new  lands.  All  over  Spain  men  dreamed 
of  new  riches,  of  fortunes  made  in  a night.  The  desire 
to  explore  the  New  World  swept  over  Spain  like  a fever. 
It  sent  men  to  dare  the  terrible  dangers  of  unknown 
lands  and  savage  tribes.  This  desire  to  explore  new 
places  was  the  second  great  change  which  came  about 
in  Spain  as  the  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus. 

Some  of  the  men  who  came  seeking  gold  found  it  and 
took  it  from  its  Indian  owners  at  the  price  of  fighting 
and  bloodshed.  Some  who  came  found  that  the  soil  of 
the  new  land  offered  greater  riches  than  the  mines  or 
the  sands  of  the  rivers;  these  became  the  first  settlers. 
There  were  many  men,  however,  who  left  Spain  with 
high  hopes  of  gaining  a fortune  but  were  disappointed. 
Some  found  in  the  land  of  their  dreams  swamps  into 
which  their  horses  sank  until  they  were  almost  buried. 
Some  found  forests  so  thick  that  a road  had  to  be  cut  as 
they  traveled.  Others  found  dry  plains  which  offered 
no  food  for  either  man  or  beast.  Still  others  met  at  the 
end  of  the  trail  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

Whether  these  Spaniards  found  fortune  and  success 
or  disappointment  and  death  in  the  New  World,  each 
one  helped  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  new  lands. 
Slowly,  bit  by  bit,  the  truth  was  learned  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  islands,  about  the  coast  line  of  the  Americas, 
about  the  rivers  and  the  mountains  in  these  great  bodies 
of  land,  and  finally  about  the  vast  ocean  which  lay  to 
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the  west  of  the  newly  discovered  continents.  As  you 
read  of  the  adventures  of  these  explorers,  perhaps  you 
will  like  to  think  how  with  each  daring  deed  the  map  of 
the  Americas  was  slowly  growing  into  the  shape  in  which 
you  see  it  in  your  geography  today. 

A map  maker  names  the  new  land.  — Columbus 
believed  until  his  death  that  he  had  reached  the  coast  of 
Asia,  but  it  was  not  long  after  his  death  that  it  became 
clear  to  many  people  that  what  he  had  found  was  really 
a new  continent.  At  first  this  new  region  had  no  name. 
But  in  1507  a map  maker  drew  a map  in  which  he 
showed,  lying  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a great  body 
of  land  to  which  he  gave  the  name  America. 

How  this  name  happened  to  be  given  to  the  new  land 
is  an  interesting  story.  There  was  a man  called 
Amerigo  Vespucci  who  claimed  that  he  had  made  four 
voyages  to  the  New  World,  the  first  one  in  1497,  the  last 
in  1503.  No  one  knows  whether  or  not  he  really  made 
these  trips.  We  do  know  though  that  he  wrote  long  let- 
ters in  which  he  told  of  such  journeys.  Most  people 
today  who  have  examined  these  letters  think  that  he 
made  up  much  of  what  he  told,  but  at  the  time  they 
were  written  people  believed  them. 

Vespucci  told  of  discovering  what  is  now  Mexico,  of 
sailing  around  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of 
exploring  many  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  of  South 
America.  He  spoke  of  the  new  lands  as  being  very 
large.  This  was  a different  idea  from  that  held  by 
Columbus,  who  thought  of  them  as  islands  lying  off 
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the  coast  of  Asia.  Vespucci’s  tales  so  interested  this 
map  maker  that  when  he  drew  the  new  land  on  his 
map  he  called  it  America.  This  was  the  Latin  way 
of  writing  Amerigo,  Vespucci’s  first  name.  Although 
people  came  to  doubt  the  tales  Vespucci  told,  the  name 
stuck  to  the  new  land.  So  it  is  that  the  great  body  of 
land  on  which  you  live  is  called  America. 

Now  that  we  have  a new  land  with  a new  name,  will 
you  turn  your  thoughts  back  across  the  years  and  watch 
the  map  unroll  as  one  daring  explorer  after  another 
finds  adventure  in  this  new  America? 
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Finding  New  Lands,  New  Waters,  and  New 
Riches 

A Spanish  gentleman  seeks  youth  and  fame.  — It  is 

an  April  day  in  the  year  1513.  Clear  blue  skies  and 
golden  sunshine  smile  upon  three  ships  lying  at  anchor 
off  a green  coast.  Waves  dash  white  foam  on  the  long, 
hard  beach.  A thick  forest  reaches  down  to  the  sands 
of  the  shore.  Islands  dot  the  water  near  the  shore. 

It  is  the  season  of  flowers.  The  men  on  the  little 
ships  catch  the  odor  of  the  white  lilies  which  grow 
thickly  on  the  islands.  Groves  of  orange  trees  in  full 
bloom  fill  the  air  with  sweet  smells.  Patches  of  red,  yel- 
low, orange,  and  blue  show  where  other  flowers  and  trees 
are  blooming  in  the  forest  and  along  the  shore.  Birds 
fly  about;  wild  turkeys  in  the  forest  call  to  one  another; 
tiny  humming  birds  dart  swiftly  from  flower  to  flower. 

The  boats  put  out  from  the  ships.  Men  bend  to  the 
oars,  pushing  them  over  the  green  waters  until  they 
reach  a landing  place  on  the  white  sand.  The  leader 
steps  out  of  the  first  boat,  carrying  in  his  left  hand  the 
banner  of  Spain  and  in  his  right  his  sword.  As  he 
plants  the  flag  and  claims  the  land,  which  he  has  just 
discovered,  for  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  we  have 
our  first  long  look  at  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a man  of 
noble  blood  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Spain. 

Tall  and  straight  he  stands,  a man  past  fifty  years  of 
age,  with  a face  that  is  stern  and  a little  hard.  Here  is 
a man  who  will  dare  much  for  what  he  wants,  who  will 
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be  strong  in  the  face  of  danger,  who  may  even  be  cruel 
to  those  who  are  against  him.  Such  a man  is  well  suited 
to  find  new  land,  and  this  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  has  done 
today. 

Because  he  has  made  his  discovery  during  the  week 
in  which  Easter  falls,  Juan  Ponce  calls  the  new  land 
Florida,  which  in  Spanish  means  “the  Season  of 
Flowers.”  He  believes  that  it  is  only  another  island  that 
he  has  found,  but  you  who  have  looked  at  the  map  of 
North  America  know  that  Florida  is  a part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  reaches  far  out  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Who  is  this  Spanish  gentleman,  and  what  brings  him 
to  the  flower-covered  coasts  of  Florida? 

As  a soldier  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  served  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain.  This  done,  he  wished  for  new  ad- 
ventures and  so  joined  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage 
to  the  New  World.  He  soon  found  himself  a place 
among  the  Spanish  settlers  who  held  the  islands  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Columbus. 

By  and  by  Ponce  de  Leon  was  made  governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  ruled  harshly  and  sometimes 
cruelly.  He  had  a great  dog  called  Bezerillo  which  the 
Indians  on  the  island  feared  more  than  they  did  ten 
soldiers. 

When  the  king  sent  another  governor  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Ponce  de  Leon  looked  for  other  lands  to  conquer.  In 
this  strange  new  world  one  could  easily  dream  of  lands 
and  riches  only  waiting  to  be  taken.  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon  had  listened  to  the  tales  of  an  old,  old  Indian  who 
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spoke  of  an  island  called  Bimini  which  lay  to  the  north 
of  Puerto  Rico.  On  Bimini,  said  the  Indian,  there  was 
gold  for  the  taking.  Better  still,  there  was  a spring  and 
perhaps  a river  the  waters  of  which  would  make  the 
old  young  again. 

What  glad  news  this  tale  was  to  a man  whose  hair  was 
turning  gray,  but  who  still  wanted  to  fight  and  rule  as 
he  had  in  his  younger  days!  Perhaps  Juan  Ponce  only 
half  believed  the  story,  but  he  thought  it  worth  testing 
at  least.  The  king  of  Spain  was  glad  to  give  him  a 
paper  which  granted  him  the  right  to  search  for  Bimini 
and  to  rule  the  island  if  he  found  it. 

At  his  own  expense  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  fitted  out 
three  ships  and  sailed  away  across  the  blue  sea  seeking 
his  island  with  its  magic  waters.  As  he  wound  in  and 
out  among  the  many  islands  of  that  region  he  missed 
Bimini,  but  he  did  come  at  last  to  another  and  an  un- 
known shore.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Florida  was  dis- 
covered and  named  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Spanish  knew  that  Florida  was  part  of  the 
continent,  they  claimed  that  much  of  North  America 
belonged  to  them  by  right  of  Ponce  de  Leon’s  discovery. 

The  ships  sailed  for  some  distance  along  the  coast  of 
Florida.  They  found  no  gold  and  no  magic  waters,  but 
they  did  find  Indians  who  were  ready  to  fight  whenever 
the  Spaniards  landed. 

After  a time  Ponce  de  Leon  set  sail  for  Puerto  Rico, 
which  he  reached  after  a dangerous  voyage  among  the 
islands.  He  divided  his  party  on  the  journey  back,  and 
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the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships  really  did  find  the  island 
of  Bimini.  The  captain  had  to  report,  however,  that 
after  bathing  in  every  stream  of  water  on  the  island,  he 
found  himself  just  as  old  and  quite  as  stiff  as  ever. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  well  pleased  with  Ponce  de 
Leon’s  discovery.  He  gladly  made  the  explorer  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bimini  and  Florida  and  gave  him  the  right  to 
take  out  settlers.  There  was  a delay  of  some  years  while 
Ponce  de  Leon  did  other  work,  but  in  1521  he  again  set 
out  for  Florida.  He  had  two  ships,  two  hundred  men, 
fifty  horses,  and  many  other  animals,  as  well  as  tools 
and  other  articles  needed  by  new  settlers. 

After  a hard,  stormy  voyage  from  Puerto  Rico,  Ponce 
de  Leon  reached  the  coast  of  Florida,  only  to  be  met  by 
the  arrows  of  the  Indians.  The  bold  old  soldier  led  his 
men  against  the  savages  again  and  again,  but  at  last  he 
fell  with  an  arrow  piercing  his  body.  His  men  carried 
him  on  board  ship  and  quickly  set  sail  for  Cuba.  He 
fell  into  a fever,  and  soon  after  the  ship  slipped  into  the 
harbor  on  the  Cuban  shore  the  stern  old  Spaniard  died. 

His  men  took  his  body  back  to  Puerto  Rico.  There 
he  was  buried,  and  on  the  stone  above  his  grave  was  cut 
a Latin  sentence  which  in  our  language  says,  “Here  rest 
the  bones  of  a Lion,1  mightier  in  deeds  than  in  words.” 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  found  death  instead  of  new  life 
in  the  land  which  he  discovered.  But  he  spread  Spain’s 
claims  in  America,  and  he  earned  for  himself  the  name 
of  “a  Lion  mighty  in  deeds.” 

1 Leon  means  Lion. 
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A bold  man  finds  what  lies  beyond  the  mountains.  — 

As  a Spanish  ship  sailed  one  day  across  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  men  on  board  had  a surprise. 
Out  of  one  of  the  barrels  in  the  storeroom  stepped  a man 
and  a dog.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  thoroughly 
angry.  He  threatened  to  put  the  bold  stowaway  off  on 
a desert  island  to  starve,  but  the  men  of  the  crew  pleaded 
that  he  be  saved.  The  captain  finally  spared  the  life 
of  the  adventurer,  but  a quarrel  began  between  the  two 
men  that  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  stowaway  was  known  in  Spanish  as  Vasco  Nunez, 
but  he  is  usually  called  Balboa  by  people  who  speak 
English;  so  it  is  as  Balboa  that  we  shall  remember  him. 
He  had  had  many  adventures  before  he  hid  in  the  barrel. 
As  the  son  of  an  old  but  poor  family  in  Spain  he  had 
fought  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. Later  he  came  to  the  New  World  and  tried  farm- 
ing in  Hispaniola.  Balboa  was  no  farmer,  however,  and 
he  grew  little  except  debts.  When  he  heard  of  the  ship 
which  was  sailing  away  from  Hispaniola  with  a party 
of  settlers,  he  wanted  to  go  along.  Having  no  money, 
he  simply  took  his  sword  and  his  dog,  crawled  into  a 
barrel,  and  stayed  there  until  the  ship  was  well  out  at 
sea. 
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After  many  troubles  the  settlers  reached  the  coast 
of  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  two 
Americas.  This  bit  of  land  is  now  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  It  was  a wild,  rough  country,  with  Indians 
in  the  forests,  constant  danger  from  yellow  fever,  and 
a great  lack  of  food.  Balboa  wrote  of  it,  “We  have 
valued  the  eatables  more  than  the  gold,  for  we  have 
more  gold  than  health,  and  often  have  I searched  in 
various  directions,  desiring  more  to  find  a sack  of  corn 
than  a bag  of  gold.”  When  any  Spanish  adventurer 
wanted  corn  more  than  gold,  he  must  have  been  very 
hungry  indeed! 

Balboa  was  a brave  and  daring  man.  He  made 
himself  the  leader  of  the  party  and  had  the  man  who 
had  been  the  captain  sent  back  to  Spain.  Of  course 
this  only  made  the  quarrel  greater  between  these  two 
men. 

Balboa  conquered  the  Indians  in  the  country  around, 
but  he  heard  from  them  of  a great  body  of  water  which 
lay  over  the  mountains  to  the  west.  The  Indians  said 
that  along  this  sea  he  would  find  both  pearls  and  gold, 
but  that  the  journey  to  these  riches  was  a hard  one. 

Dangers  and  hard  journeys  meant  little  to  this  bold 
adventurer  who  took  what  he  wanted.  He  soon  had 
another  reason,  also,  for  setting  out  at  once  to  find  the 
sea  and  the  riches.  Word  came  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  ordered  Balboa  to  be  punished  because  of  the  bold 
way  in  which  he  had  made  himself  the  leader  of  the 
settlers.  The  adventurer  decided  that  the  way  to 
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win  again  the  king’s  liking  was  to  find  new  riches  and 
make  new  discoveries. 

He  set  off  in  September,  1513,  with  less  than  two 
hundred  Spaniards  and  a party  of  Indians.  He  had  to 
cross  the  mountains  and  go  through  the  thick  forests 
that  separated  the  eastern  and  the  western  side  of  this 
narrow  neck  of  land.  The  rains  fell  day  after  day. 
Indians  poured  arrows  into  the  party  as  it  traveled. 
The  animals  slipped  on  the  steep  mountainsides.  Men 
died  by  the  dozen  in  the  thick,  hot  forests,  only  sixty- 
seven  Spaniards  living  to  complete  the  terrible  journey. 
Nothing  stopped  Balboa,  however,  and  so  the  party 
traveled  on  until  one  morning  it  came  out  of  the  forest 
onto  the  side  of  a bare  mountain.  The  Indians  said 
that  from  the  top  of  this  mountain  the  Spaniards  might 
gaze  upon  the  great  sea. 

A hundred  years  ago  a great  American  writer  read 
the  old  Spanish  letters  in  which  the  events  of  this 
journey  were  told.  He  set  down  for  us  the  story  of  that 
day  when  Balboa  reached  the  mountaintop.  Will  you 
turn  your  thoughts  back  through  the  years  and  try  to 
see  things  just  as  they  happened  on  the  wind-swept 
mountain? 

It  is  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  the  men  come  out 
of  the  half  darkness  of  the  forest  onto  the  bare  moun- 
tainside. Balboa  gives  the  order  for  his  company  to 
wait  here  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Then  he 
climbs  to  the  top  and  stands  alone  like  a statue  against 
the  sky  as  he  gazes  far  away  to  the  west. 
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What  does  he  see  spread  out  below  him?  At  his  feet 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  then  a mass  of  forest 
trees,  beyond  these  the  beautiful  green  of  grasslands, 
and  far  away  toward  the  west  as  far  as  his  eye  can  see, 
water,  miles  and  miles  of  blue  water  glittering  in  the 
sunshine. 

Balboa  sinks  to  his  knees,  giving  thanks  to  God  that 
he  has  been  allowed  to  discover  this  great  body  of  water. 
He  turns  now  and  calls  to  his  men.  At  once  they  come 
storming  up  the  mountainside,  to  fall  at  Balboa’s  feet 
as  they  pour  out  their  promises  to  follow  him  always. 

Now  a quiet  settles  over  the  party,  for  the  priest  lifts 
his  voice  to  sing  a song  of  praise.  The  men  drop  on 
their  knees,  and  tears  run  down  many  faces. 

Again  the  leader  is  speaking,  calling  all  the  men  to 
listen  as  he  claims  the  sea,  its  islands,  and  all  the  lands 
around  it  for  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  This 
claim  is  written  on  a sheet  of  paper,  on  which  each  man 
in  turn  writes  his  name.  Two  men  begin  to  cut  down  a 
tree  and  to  make  of  it  a rude  cross;  others  carry  stones 
to  place  in  a great  pile;  while  some  carve  on  the  trees 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  king.  Here  on  this  mountain- 
top  Balboa  and  his  men  leave  a cross,  a pile  of  stones, 


and  a few  carved  trees  to  prove  that  this  day  the  great 
sea  has  been  claimed  by  His  Majesty,  King  Ferdinand 
of  Spain. 

For  four  days  more  the  party  struggled  through  the 
forests  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  until  at 
last  they  reached  the  sandy  shore  of  the  sea. 

As  the  water  rushes  in  on  the  shore,  Balboa  walks  into 
its  foaming  waves  with  the  flag  of  Spain  in  his  hand. 
Waving  this  before  his  men  he  again  claims  the  sea  and 
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all  the  lands  about  it  for  his  country,  and  gives  to  this 
body  of  water  the  name,  “ Great  South  Sea.”  Now  he 
stoops,  tastes  the  water,  and,  finding  it  salt,  offers  his 
thanks  to  God  that  this  is  indeed  a great  ocean. 

Here,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  which  he  discovered, 
we  shall  leave  our  sturdy  Balboa.  If  you  study  your 
map  today,  you  will  know  that  this  man,  who  had  the 
courage  to  look  for  what  lay  beyond  the  mountains, 
had  found  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean.  How  far  he  had 
pushed  the  claims  of  Spain  by  his  discovery  you  can 
know  only  when  you  see  how  far  the  great  Pacific 
stretches. 

A determined  leader  risks  all  for  gold.  — On  the 

sandy  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a group  of  men  are 
gathered  listening  to  the  words  of  a broad-shouldered, 
dark-eyed  young  man  who  stands  before  them  talking 
rapidly.  The  men  listen  silently  at  first,  their  faces 
showing  their  bitter,  unhappy  thoughts.  Little  by  little 
as  the  speaker  continues  to  talk,  their  faces  change. 
Here  and  there  a face  is  touched  with  a smile  or  a look  of 
wonder.  A man  claps  his  hands.  Another  jumps  to  his 
feet.  It  is  clear  that  the  young  leader  is  winning  his 
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men  to  his  ideas,  even  against  their  own  wishes.  As 
he  finishes  speaking,  the  men  spring  up  as  if  they  were 
one  body  and  shout,  “To  Mexico!  To  Mexico !” 

Once  again  Hernando  Cortes  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a leader  of  men.  On  this  shore  his  soldiers  and  crew 
have  just  watched  the  sinking  of  ten  ships.  All  but 
one  ship  of  the  fleet  which  brought  them  to  this  western 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  at  the  command  of  their  own  leader.  By 
sinking  the  ships  he  put  an  end  to  the  complaining  of 
the  men  who  wanted  to  return  home  before  any  treasure 
was  found.  But  by  his  bold  act  he  excited  their  anger. 
Now  with  carefully  chosen  words  he  has  brought  them 
to  see  that  brave  men  never  turn  back.  His  stories 
and  promises  have  made  them  so  eager  to  set  off  after 
riches  that  they  are  crying  aloud,  “To  Mexico!  To 
Mexico!”  Above  all  else  Cortes  is  a wise  and  able 
leader  of  men. 

What  is  this  treasure  which  Cortes  and  his  Spaniards 
hope  to  take  for  their  own?  Gold!  The  gold  from  the 
storerooms  of  the  rich  Aztecs  is  the  prize  which  has 
brought  this  party  to  the  shores  of  Mexico.  Earlier 
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explorers  had  carried  tales  of  the  riches  of  these  people 
to  the  Spanish  colony  in  Hispaniola  and  even  across  the 
ocean  to  Spain.  They  told  also  of  a people  who  had 
many  civilized  ways  of  living;  who  built  great  stone 
houses;  who  lived  in  cities  and  made  beautiful  orna- 
ments from  the  gold  found  so  freely  in  their  country. 

Such  tales  made  Hernando  Cortes,  a bold  Spanish 
explorer,  decide  to  risk  all  he  had  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  gold  of  the  Aztecs.  He  spent  all  of  his  own  money 
and  all  that  he  could  get  from  other  people  in  securing  a 
fleet  of  eleven  ships.  .He  gathered  together  more  than 
a hundred  sailors  and  over  five  hundred  soldiers.  Before 
the  ships  were  really  ready  to  sail,  he  set  out  because  he 
feared  that  his  right  to  go  would  be  questioned.  When 
his  men  began  to  talk  of  giving  up  and  returning  home, 
he  was  just  as  quick  to  sink  his  ships  as  he  had  been  to 
put  out  to  sea  in  the  beginning.  When  he  reached 
Mexico,  Cortes  explored  along  the  coast.  He  treated 
the  Indians  in  a fair  manner  as  long  as  they  were 
friendly,  but  he  fought  them  promptly  if  they  refused 
to  accept  him  as  a leader. 

In  the  fights  Cortes  discovered  that  the  Indians  were 
more  afraid  of  the  horses  which  the  Spaniards  rode  than 
of  their  guns.  While  the  Indians  had  no  powder  or 
guns,  they  did  have  splendid  bows  and  arrows,  but  in  all 
America  there  were  no  horses  when  the  Spaniards  came. 
The  Indians  feared  them,  thinking  them  magic  beasts. 

Cortes  always  destroyed  the  Indian  altars  because 
he  believed  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was  very 
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wicked.  This  daring  Spaniard  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Indians  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  which  he  believed. 

The  rich  capital  city  of  the  Aztecs  was  built  on 
an  island  in  a lake  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  Mexico. 
This  old  Aztec  city  was  where  Mexico  City  is  today. 
The  ruler,  Montezuma,  had  heard  from  the  swift  mes- 
sengers who  carried  news  that  a pale-faced  chief  was  con- 
quering Indian  tribes  along  the  coast. 

Montezuma  sent  his  best  artists  to  see  the  strange 
men.  These  artists  painted  pictures  of  the  men,  of  the 
white-sailed  ships  in  which  they  came  across  the  water, 
of  their  “fire  sticks”  from  which  smoke  poured,  and  of 
the  magic  beasts  upon  which  they  rode.  Messengers 
carried  these  picture  cloths  over  the  rough  mountain 
roads  to  Montezuma. 

The  gentle  Aztec  ruler  was  greatly  troubled.  He 
did  not  know  whether  to  fight  these  strange  men  or  to 
welcome  them  to  his  land.  His  worry  was  made  much 
greater  because  of  an  old,  old  belief  of  his  people. 

A story  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
and  from  priest  to  priest.  This  tale  said  that  long  ago 
there  had  lived  among  the  Aztecs  a white-faced  god 
who  had  finally  gone  away  to  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  Before  this  god  left,  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  return  to  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked. 
Now,  from  across  the  blue  waters  where  the  Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun  surely  lay,  there  had  come  these  white- 
faced creatures.  Were  they  gods  or  men?  That  ques- 
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tion  worried  Montezuma  and  made  him  wait  when  he 
should  have  struck  boldly  against  the  Spaniards. 

Montezuma  decided  to  send  messages  and  gifts  to 
the  strangers,  so  that  if  they  were  gods  they  might  be 
pleased.  Aztec  chiefs  came  to  the  Spanish  camp  bring- 
ing gifts  of  food,  beautiful  cloth,  and  articles  of  gold. 
These  last  were  so  wonderfully  made  that  the  Spaniards 
could  hardly  believe  their  eyes. 

Cortes  offered  gifts  in  return  — beads,  a carved  chair, 
and  a red  cap.  One  of  the  Aztecs  pointed  to  a helmet 
which  a Spanish  soldier  wore,  and  said  that  it  was  like 
one  in  their  temple.  Cortes  quickly  handed  the  helmet 
to  the  man,  telling  him  to  take  it  for  Montezuma  to  see, 
but  to  bring  it  back  filled  with  gold  so  that  the  king  of 
Spain  might  know  whether  or  not  the  gold  of  the  Aztecs 
was  like  the  gold  of  his  own  country. 

When  Montezuma  heard  the  reports  from  his  men, 
he  was  more  worried  than  ever.  At  last  he  decided 
to  send  rich  gifts  to  the  Spaniards.  He  hoped  that 
these  would  satisfy  the  strangers  so  that  they  would 
not  come  to  his  city. 

This  time  his  men  set  out  for  Cortes’  camp  carrying 
not  only  the  helmet  filled  with  grains  of  gold,  but  a 
circle  of  gold  as  big  as  a cart  wheel.  This  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  sun,  and  a smaller  wheel  made  of  silver 
was  intended  to  look  like  the  moon.  There  were  also 
bird  and  animal  figures  made  of  gold,  as  well  as  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  set  with  precious  stones.  Little  did 
Montezuma  understand  the  Spaniards  when  he  thought 
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that  after  receiving  such  gifts  they  would  leave  the 
country.  They  were  now  twice  as  eager  to  enter  the 
great  Aztec  city. 

Cortes  set  out  now  for  the  capital  city,  fighting  those 
tribes  who  objected  to  his  crossing  their  lands.  He 
gathered  many  of  the  natives  into  his  party,  however, 
thus  showing  himself  again  to  be  a successful  leader  of 
men. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  near  the  city,  they  heard 
that  the  ruler  himself  was  coming  out  to  meet  them. 
If  you  had  been  in  Mexico  City  on  that  November  day 
in  1519  you  would  have  seen  a most  splendid  sight 
when  Montezuma  met  Cortes.  If  you  can  imagine  that 
you  have  slipped  through  time  and  space,  perhaps  you 
can  see  the  scene  as  you  read. 

A crowd  of  Indian  nobles  moves  down  a broad  street 
of  the  city.  As  they  draw  nearer,  we  see  three  officers 
carrying  golden  wands.  Behind  them  is  the  magnificent 
chair  in  which  the  ruler  rides.  It  is  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  nobles.  Over  the  top  of  the  chair  is  a 
covering  made  of  brightly  colored  feathers.  Each 
feather  is  hung  with  jewels,  while  the  chair  is  trimmed 
with  gold  and  silver. 

Now  the  procession  stops,  a cotton  cloth  is  spread, 
and  the  great  Montezuma  steps  to  the  ground.  On 
every  side  the  Aztec  people  bend  forward,  and  some  lie 
flat  upon  the  ground.  No  Aztec  may  so  much  as  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  emperor. 

Montezuma  wears  a girdle  and  cloak  of  the  finest 
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cotton  cloth,  and  sandals  with  soles  of  gold.  Both 
cloak  and  sandals  have  on  them  pearls  and  emeralds. 
On  his  head  the  ruler  has  a covering  of  green  feathers. 

Now  the  emperor  speaks,  bidding  the  Spaniards  wel- 
come to  his  city.  Cortes  in  turn  speaks  of  his  pleasure 
in  this  visit  and  hangs  about  Montezuma’s  neck  a 
necklace  of  glass  beads. 

The  great  ruler  is  again  stepping  into  his  chair.  His 
nobles  lift  him  above  the  bowing  Aztecs  and  carry  him 
away  to  his  palace.  The  Spaniards  strike  up  their 
music  and  set  all  their  flags  flying,  as  they  swing  into  a 
march  and  follow  the  emperor’s  chair  down  the  broad 
street.  Tonight  they  will  sleep  in  the  great  Monte- 
zuma’s palace. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  story  could  end  here  with  this 
picture  as  our  last  memory  of  the  sturdy  explorer  and 
the  gentle  emperor.  However,  we  must  read  a little 
further  if  we  are  to  find  how  Cortes  claimed  new  lands 
for  Spain. 

Within  a week  the  Spanish  had  conquered  the  Aztecs. 
Cortes  and  his  men  made  Montezuma  a prisoner  and 
compelled  him  to  swear  to  be  loyal  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
They  also  made  him  pay  huge  sums  in  gold.  Still  more 
riches  were  collected  from  other  people.  The  temple 
altars  were  thrown  down,  and  Christian  altars  and 
crosses  set  in  their  places. 

Cortes  then  had  to  leave  the  city  to  meet  a party  of 
Spaniards  who  had  been  sent  out  to  take  control  of 
affairs  in  Mexico.  Of  course  Cortes  would  not  allow 
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this;  so  he  defeated  the  leader  of  the  party  and  got  most 
of  the  men  to  join  his  cause. 

More  fighting  called  him  back  to  Mexico  City,  where 
the  Aztecs  were  already  rising  against  Spanish  control. 
In  this  battle  Montezuma  was  killed  by  stones  thrown 
by  the  Aztecs.  This  happened  when  Cortes  pushed  the 
prisoner  emperor  into  the  line  of  battle  hoping  that  he 
would  ask  his  men  to  stop  fighting. 

Cortes  stayed  on  in  Mexico  for  some  years  conquer- 
ing and  exploring.  He  made  trips  to  Spain  but  always 
returned  to  learn  more  about  his  land  of  gold.  He  did 
not  always  receive  the  help  that  he  needed  from  the 
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Spanish  king.  He  had  enemies  who  put  difficulties  in 
his  path.  The  fortune  that  he  had  taken  from  the 
Aztecs  melted  away.  At  sixty-two  he  died,  worn  out 
by  the  hardships  which  he  had  met. 

For  himself  Cortes  gained  no  lasting  fortune  by  his 


weary  years  in  Mexico.  But  for  the  Spanish  king  he 
found  land  and  gold,  and  for  all  the  world  he  pushed 
back  a little  farther  the  boundaries  of  the  unknown  in 
America. 
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Carrying  the  Flag  of  Spain  around  the  World 

A brave  man  proves  that  the  earth  is  round.  — Five 
ships  are  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  following  a 
course  southwest  from  Spain,  toward  the  coast  of  South 
America.  Because  the  man  who  commands  this  fleet 
of  Spanish  ships  is  a native  of  Portugal,  the  Spanish 
captains  of  the  other  four  ships  are  jealous  of  him.  It 
makes  them  angry  to  think  that  the  king  has  given  the 
command  to  a man  from  another  country. 

Now  a day  has  come  when  the  captains  feel  that  they 
may  dare  to  disobey  the  orders  of  their  leader.  For 
two  months  rain  has  fallen  every  day.  The  food  is 
running  short.  The  men  are  growing  restless.  The 
captains  question  the  course  which  their  leader  has  set. 
Finally  comes  this  day  when  they  refuse  to  fire  the 
salute  which  is  the  sign  of  their  respect  for  his  com- 
mand. Bringing  their  ships  alongside  that  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  fleet,  they  talk  of  choosing  a new  course. 
Quick  as  a flash  the  answer  comes  back  from  the  lips 
of  their  leader,  “ Follow  the  flagship,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions.” 

Thus  it  was  that  Ferdinand  Magellan  met  difficulties 
with  courage  and  a determined  spirit.  He  needed  both 
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these  qualities,  too,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain  to  sail 
to  the  Spice  Lands.  To  reach  these  distant  lands  he 
planned  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  find  a passage 
through  or  around  South  America,  and  then  to  sail 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

No  ship  had  yet  made  a voyage  completely  around 
the  world.  Balboa  had  seen  the  great  ocean  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Americas.  The  Portuguese  under  Vasco 
da  Gama  had  found  a route  to  the  Indies  by  going 
around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa.  Magellan  believed 
that  he  could  reach  these  same  Indies  if  he  sailed  west 
and  made  the  journey  around  the  earth.  This  was  the 
same  thing  that  Columbus  had  set  out  to  do. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  first  told  his  plan  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  but  that  ruler  thought  him  very  foolish  and 
refused  to  help  him.  The  captain  then  went  to  tne 
court  of  Spain,  where  young  King  Charles  listened 
eagerly  to  his  plan  and  soon  after  gave  him  five  ships. 
In  the  fall  of  1519  the  little  fleet  set  sail  from  Spain. 

Following  their  flagship,  the  vessels  came  at  last  to 
the  coast  of  South  America.  They  touched  long  enough 
to  take  on  food  and  water;  then  sailed  south  along  this 
coast,  always  watching  for  a passage  through  which 
they  might  reach  the  ocean  to  the  west. 

The  coming  of  winter  made  the  fleet  anchor  for  a 
time  on  the  cold,  bare  coast.  Here  three  of  the  jealous 
captains  rebelled.  There  was  open  fighting  between  the 
two  groups,  but  Magellan  again  proved  that  he  could 
act  quickly.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  put 
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to  death,  while  others  were  put  on  shore  and  left  behind 
when  the  ships  sailed  away. 

It  was  while  they  were  still  on  this  bare  coast  that 
Magellan’s  sailors  saw  some  of  the  natives  of  the  region. 
The  men  were  large  fellows,  dressed  in  skins.  They 
wore  big  shoes  which  were  stuffed  with  straw  to  keep 
their  feet  warm.  The  Spaniards  were  so  struck  by  these 
enormous  shoes  of  the  natives  that  they  named  this 
region  Patagonia,  which  means  “the  land  of  the  big 
feet.”  If  you  look  in  a geography  today,  you  may  still 
see  the  name  Patagonia  for  a region  on  the  southeastern 
coast  of  South  America. 

Magellan  lost  one  ship  which  had  gone  on  an  explor- 
ing trip,  but  four  sailed  southward  along  the  coast 
until  at  last  they  found  a passage.  Such  a body  of 
water  is  called  a strait.  This  one  was  later  named  for 
the  brave  captain  who  was  the  first  man  to  take  ships 
through  it.  If  you  will  look  on  your  map,  you  will  find 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  near  the  southern  point  of  South 
America. 

Another  captain  deserted  the  fleet  and  headed  his 
ship  back  to  Spain,  but  three  vessels  passed  safely 
through  the  strait.  This  was  a remarkable  bit  of  sail- 
ing on  Magellan’s  part.  This  narrow  passage  with  its 
fogs,  winds,  and  whirling  waters  is  a very  dangerous 
place  even  for  the  ships  of  today.  Following  their  flag- 
ship, the  vessels  came  through  at  last  and  sailed  out 
into  an  ocean  so  calm  and  peaceful  that  the  men  called 
it  the  Pacific. 
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The  storms  were  left  behind,  but  new  troubles  lay 
before  the  brave  leader,  troubles  which  were  harder  to 
bear  than  winds  or  dashing  waves.  If  you  would  know 
the  suffering  of  the  men,  you  must  try  to  imagine  your- 
self on  one  of  the  ships,  sharing  the  hardships  with 
Magellan  and  his  Spaniards.  It  was  in  November  when 
the  ships  left  the  strait  and  headed  out  into  the  broad 
ocean.  Weeks  passed,  but  still  no  land  was  seen. 

Now  with  January  more  than  half  over,  things  are 
very  bad.  The  drinking  water  is  low.  The  food  is 
nearly  gone.  The  few  dry  biscuits  which  still  remain 
are  full  of  worms.  Ropes  hang  from  the  ship’s  rail, 
trailing  pieces  of  leather  in  the  water.  The  men  have 
cut  these  from  the  ship  and  soaked  them  for  days. 
Hungry  sailors  drag  up  pieces  of  this  water-soaked 
leather  and  cook  it  over  an  open  fire.  Other  men  are 
sawing  boards  to  make  sawdust.  Mixing  this  with  a 
little  water  they  eagerly  gulp  it  down.  For  an  hour  or 
two  the  gnawing  pains  will  leave  their  stomachs. 

From  below  deck  come  cries  of  joy.  Men  are  run- 
ning and  shouting  wildly.  Now  a man  rushes  on  deck 
crying,  “Food,  food!  Now  I can  eat!”  In  his  hand 
he  carries  a big  rat  which  he  has  just  killed.  The  other 
men  fall  back  with  disappointed  faces,  for  one  rat  will 
not  feed  many  hungry  sailors. 

Men  lie  about  on  the  deck  too  weak  to  go  below. 
Their  faces  are  terrible  to  see.  Not  only  are  Magellan 
and  his  men  starving,  but  many  are  sick  as  well. 

This  agony  went  on  for  many  more  weeks.  It  was 
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the  middle  of  March  when  the  ships  finally  anchored 
off  an  island  where  there  was  food  and  fresh  water. 

The  islands  which  Magellan  had  reached  at  the  end 
of  his  terrible  journey  across  the  Pacific  were  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  natives  were  friendly  and  the  king  ex- 
changed visits  with  Magellan.  The  captain  at  once 
began  to  trade  with  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preach  to  them  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Things  looked  bright  for  the  Spanish  fleet,  but  trou- 
ble soon  visited  them  again.  Two  island  chiefs  went 
to  war,  and  one  asked  Magellan  to  help  him.  In  a fight 
which  followed,  this  brave  leader  and  eight  of  his  men 
were  killed. 

One  ship  was  left  behind  because  there  were  no  longer 
enough  sailors  to  man  three  vessels.  The  party  set  sail 
for  the  Indies,  where  it  was  found  that  another  ship 
was  leaking  badly.  The  one  remaining  vessel  took  on 
a great  load  of  spices  and  set  out  for  Spain.  Food  was 
scarce;  the  men  died  of  disease;  enemies  chased  the 
ship;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  it  sailed  on  and  on,  until 
one  September  day  in  1522  it  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Seville,  Spain. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  Magellan  gave  his  order, 
“ Follow  the  flagship,  and  ask  no  questions.”  Eighteen 
men  who  set  out  with  him  sailed  back  into  Seville. 
They  had  endured  terrible  hardships,  but  they  had 
spread  the  claims  of  Spain  over  half  the  world  and  they 
had  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  earth  was  round. 
How  we  wish  that  wise,  brave  Ferdinand  Magellan 
might  have  lived  to  bring  his  own  flagship  into  port! 
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Searching  in  Vain  for  Gold 

A rich  young  general  seeks  the  Seven  Cities.  — 

Indians  who  wandered  into  Mexico  from  the  north  had 
told  tales  of  seven  cities  which  lay  far  away  in  the  land 
from  which  they  came.  The  Spanish  settlers  had  long 
wondered  about  these  unknown  cities,  usually  called 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  Men  dreamed  of  some  day 
visiting  these  strange  places  and  of  taking  for  their  own 
the  gold  which  the  cities  were  reported  to  contain. 
Then  came  tales  of  the  strange  people  who  lived  in 
houses  of  many  stories.  Perhaps  these  huge  dwellings 
were  in  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps  if  the  Spaniards  made 
a trip  to  this  distant  land,  they  could  seize  rich  treasure 
as  Cortes  had  done  in  Mexico.  It  was  a thought  which 
sent  the  blood  leaping  in  the  veins  of  adventurous 
Spaniards. 

The  man  who  governed  Mexico  for  King  Charles 
listened  to  the  reports  and  finally  put  them  before  a 
rich  young  Spaniard  who  had  recently  come  out  as 
governor  of  one  part  of  the  country.  Francisco  de 
Coronado  was  not  only  young  and  rich,  but  he  was  also 
a man  of  action.  He  determined  to  turn  dreams  into 
real  events  by  finding  the  famed  seven  cities. 

Coronado’s  first  move  was  to  send  two  men  to  learn 
what  they  could  of  these  cities.  One  of  the  two  was  a 
monk  named  Marcos  de  Nizza,  who  was  called  Friar 
Marcos.  He  had  traveled  widely  while  teaching  and 
preaching  to  the  Indians.  The  other  man  who  was  to 
guide  the  Friar  was  a Negro,  Estevan  by  name,  who 
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had  gone  on  a long  journey  with  an  earlier  explorer. 
A number  of  Indians  went  with  Estevan  and  Friar 
Marcos. 

After  they  set  out,  the  Negro  and  a small  group  of 
Indians  went  on  ahead  of  Friar  Marcos  and  the  main 
party.  Estevan  sent  back  a big  cross,  which  was  the 
sign  to  his  leader  that  he  had  heard  more  news  of  the 
cities.  The  Friar  hurried  as  fast  as  he  could  go  to 
catch  up  with  the  Negro,  but  just  before  he  reached 
the  seven  cities  a frightened  Indian  brought  him  the 
news  of  Estevan’ s death.  The  Negro  had  dressed  him- 
self in  gay  clothing  and  had  entered  Cibola  shaking  a 
gourd  and  ringing  a bell  as  he  had  done  in  earlier  days 
when  he  was  exploring  with  the  Spanish.  The  Indians 
had  promptly  killed  him. 

Friar  Marcos  went  to  a hill  from  which  he  could  see 
Cibola.  This  was  a city  of  Indian  pueblos.  At  a dis- 
tance with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  the  city  did  seem  to 
have  houses  of  stone,  although  these  were  really  made 
only  of  mud  into  which  small  stones  had  been  mixed. 
A blue  stone  called  turquoise  was  found  in  the  region, 
and  it  had  been  used  to  decorate  doorways.  The  pueb- 
los were  three,  four,  and  five  stories  high. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Friar  Marcos,  who  wanted 
to  find  rich  cities,  reported  to  Coronado  of  Cibola,  “Its 
appearance  is  very  good  — the  handsomest  I have  seen 
in  these  parts.”  It  is  no  wonder  either  that  Coronado, 
who  wanted  to  set  off  on  an  adventure  which  would 
bring  him  fame  and  riches,  accepted  this  report  as  proof 
that  he  would  find  what  he  was  seeking. 
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A great  company  was  collected  to  go  with  Coronado. 
Supplies  were  bought.  Horses  and  mules  were  loaded. 
At  last  the  day  came  when  the  party  passed  proudly 
before  the  officers  of  the  emperor.  Perhaps  you  can 
think  yourself  back  to  that  Sunday  in  February,  1540, 
when  the  party  marched  in  review.  Can  you  see  the 
brave  show?  Do  you  hear  the  roll  of  the  drums  and  the 
sound  of  marching  feet? 

At  the  head  of  the  party  rides  Coronado,  his  gilded 
armor  glowing  like  gold  in  the  sunshine.  Now  come  the 
young  Spanish  nobles  who  are  to  go  with  him.  They 
ride  two  by  two  on  splendid  horses.  Each  animal  has  a 
brightly  colored  blanket  which  hangs  to  the  ground. 
Each  man  wears  a sword  swinging  at  his  side  and  holds 
a lance  erect  in  his  left  hand.  Do  you  see  the  sunlight 
dancing  on  the  shiny  armor  which  the  horsemen  wear? 

Behind  the  horsemen  come  the  foot  soldiers  marching 
to  the  quick  notes  of  the  drum.  Each  one  carries  his 
weapons,  and  on  his  head  wears  a helmet  of  iron  or  of 
heavy  leather.  Overhead  waves  the  banner  of  Spain. 
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The  great  company  pauses  before  the  chief  officer  of 
the  emperor,  who  waits  with  prayer  book  in  hand. 
The  men  raise  their  right  hands  and  swear  not  to  desert 
their  general  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things. 

Now  the  party  moves  on  to  the  edge  of  the  city, 
where  wait  a thousand  Indians  dressed  in  all  their  gay 
feathers  and  paint.  Here,  too,  are  herds  of  cattle,  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  dozens  of  stout  mules  loaded  with  goods. 
Coronado  has  provided  freely  for  his  men,  but  he  has 
forgotten  that  such  a great  company  of  men  and  ani- 
mals can  move  but  slowly.  However,  they  are  off  at 
last,  marching  steadily  north,  to  find  the  riches  of  the 
famed  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 

Unfortunately  Coronado  and  his  gay  company  could 
not  go  far  on  their  journey  without  some  difficulty. 
Troubles  began  with  getting  the  great  party  through 
the  country,  where  roads  were  few  and  poor.  Soon 
they  met  another  Spaniard  returning  from  a trip  in 
which  he  too  had  looked  for  the  seven  cities.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  seen  nothing  to  make  him  feel  that 
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any  treasure  would  be  found  if  the  cities  were  reached. 
Still  the  party  pressed  on,  coming  at  last  to  the  long- 
looked-for  cities,  which  were  taken  only  after  sharp 
fighting. 

When  the  men  entered  the  seven  cities,  it  was  to  find 
that  after  all  they  contained  only  rude  Indian  houses. 
Not  a bit  of  gold  was  to  be  found.  The  best  that  the 
city  offered  was  food  — beans,  corn,  fruit,  and  salt. 
Coronado  and  his  men  were  so  angry  that  Friar  Marcos, 
who  was  in  the  party,  left  them  then  and  there. 

Coronado  sent  out  smaller  parties  who  learned  some- 
thing of  the  country  for  many  miles  about.  One  group 
reached  the  Colorado  River  and  saw  the  beauty  and 
wonder  of  what  we  now  call  the  Grand  Canyon. 

An  Indian  from  the  plains  far  to  the  northwest  told 
tales  of  a rich  and  splendid  city  among  his  own  people. 
Coronado,  greatly  disappointed  over  Cibola,  set  out 
with  this  Indian  as  his  guide  to  find  this  new  city,  which 
was  called  Quivira.  Leaving  the  main  body  behind, 
he  and  thirty  of  his  best  men  followed  the  Indian  over 
the  plains  for  forty-two  days,  searching  for  the  city  and 
its  promised  gold. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  part  of  the  country  which 
we  now  call  central  Kansas,  and  there  they  found  Qui- 
vira. Was  this  the  answer  to  all  their  wishing  for  riches? 
No,  only  a circle  of  low  tepees  covered  with  grass  and 
branches  met  Coronado’s  eager  gaze.  The  nearly 
naked  Indians  had  not  a speck  of  gold  or  any  other 
riches  that  the  Spaniards  valued. 
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Wearily  the  men  turned  back,  joined  the  remainder 
of  the  party,  and  after  several  delays  set  out  for  Mexico. 
It  was  a small,  unhappy  band  of  men  who  went  before 
the  officers  of  the  emperor  to  report  that  they  had  failed 
to  find  any  riches.  Because  they  had  found  no  gold, 
they  felt  that  nothing  had  been  gained. 

In  feeling  this,  Coronado  and  his  men  made  a mis- 
take, for  they  had  learned  more  about  the  Southwest 
than  any  party  had  ever  learned  before.  The  lands 
which  they  had  seen  were  all  claimed  by  Spain.  In  later 
years  this  same  region  yielded  rich  stores  of  silver  and 
added  many  thousands  of  square  miles  to  the  Spanish 
empire  in  America. 

A proud  Spaniard  searches  far  and  wide  for  gold.  — 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Coronado  was  setting  out, 
another  Spaniard  was  being  stirred  by  dreams  of  gold 
to  be  found  in  the  New  World.  Hernando  de  Soto  had 
been  a member  of  a party  which  had  found  a rich  city 
in  South  America.  The  gold  which  he  had  brought 
back  from  that  trip  had  made  him  a wealthy  man,  able 
to  marry  a lady  of  high  position  and  to  have  a beau- 
tiful home.  Even  so,  De  Soto  was  not  content.  He 
dreamed  of  finding  in  the  region  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  another  golden  city  such  as  those  that  had  been 
found  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

The  tales  told  by  some  explorers  who  had  been  in 
North  America  stirred  De  Soto  to  action.  He  secured 
from  the  emperor  the  right  to  explore  and  control  Flor- 
ida and  to  act  as  governor  of  Cuba.  Florida  was  the 
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name  given  at  that  time  to  much  of  what  is  now  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  No  one  knew 
exactly  how  far  it  extended,  because  so  little  was  really 
known  about  the  country. 

Hernando  de  Soto  hoped  that  in  addition  to  finding 
rich  cities  in  Florida  he  would  come  upon  a strait  or  a 
river  which  would  lead  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Explorers 
had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  some  direct 
waterway  across  America  by  which  ships  could  pass 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

As  soon  as  the  word  went  out  over  Spain  that  the 
rich  young  De  Soto  was  to  lead  a party  to  the  New 
World,  there  came  flocking  to  his  city  men  of  every 
rank.  Gay  young  nobles  left  their  estates;  officers  of 
the  government  gave  up  their  positions;  gentle  friars 
left  the  poor  whom  they  served;  and  workmen  quit 
their  labors.  All  wanted  to  join  the  party,  for  it  was 
expected  beyond  a doubt  that  fame  and  fortune  awaited 
them  in  the  New  World.  When  the  fleet  of  ten  vessels 
put  out  from  Spain,  many  disappointed  men  were  left 
standing  on  shore  because  there  was  not  room  on  board 
for  all  who  wanted  to  go. 

After  a pleasant  journey  across  the  ocean  the  fleet 
put  in  at  Cuba  for  more  supplies  and  then  sailed  on 
toward  Florida.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  May,  1539, 
when  a landing  place  was  found  on  the  western  coast. 

Such  a sight  as  the  party  made  when  all  was  ready  for 
the  march,  you  have  never  seen.  Perhaps  you  can  best 
understand  the  blaze  of  glory  in  which  De  Soto’s  trip 
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began  and  the  sadness  in  which  it  ended  if  you  will  try 
to  believe  that  you  are  living  in  the  years  between  1539 
and  1542,  with  the  power  to  catch  glimpses  now  and 
then  of  these  wandering  gold  hunters.  Your  first 
glimpse  shows  you  the  party  of  nearly  six  hundred  men 
setting  off  on  its  first  long  march. 

At  the  head  of  the  company  rides  the  proud  leader 
with  thirty  of  his  nobles  around  him.  They  are  mounted 
on  prancing  horses.  Their  armor  shines  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  while  their  weapons  gleam  like  the  gold  which 
they  are  seeking.  Overhead  the  flag  of  Spain  floats 
gaily  in  the  breeze. 

Gray-robed  priests  and  friars  carry  with  them  the 
necessary  articles  for  holding  religious  services  in  the 
wilderness.  Here  are  workmen  marching  along  with 
tools  slung  over  their  shoulders.  A carpenter,  a ship- 
builder, and  a cooper  will  build  the  boats  and  water 
barrels  needed  when  the  party  travels  by  stream.  A 
blacksmith  will  repair  weapons  and  make  tools  at  the 
little  forge  which  is  being  carried  between  two  men. 
The  doctor  has  medicines  and  bandages. 

Behind  the  men  come  the  great  droves  of  hogs  which 
are  to  help  feed  them  as  they  travel  through  the  wilder- 
ness. The  animals  squeal  and  root  about  in  the  thick 
grass  looking  for  food.  Our  ears  catch  another  sound 
coming  from  the  very  rear  of  the  company.  It  is  the 
loud  baying  of  half-savage  dogs.  Snarls  and  snaps  greet 
us  as  we  draw  nearer.  Giant  bloodhounds  strain  and 
pull  at  their  chains,  anxious  to  be  off  on  the  trail. 
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We  shiver  a bit  in  the  warm  June  sunshine  as  we 
watch  these  great  animals.  The  Spaniards  have  brought 
them  to  capture  Indian  slaves  who  may  run  away.  It 
seems  a long  way  from  the  gleaming  armor  and  floating 
banners  at  the  head  of  this  party  to  the  rear  where  the 
half-wild  dogs  only  wait  their  chance  to  tear  some  help- 
less Indian  to  pieces. 

The  company  is  off  at  last  on  the  long,  hard  journey. 
There  are  no  roads  and  few  trails.  Men  and  animals 
alike  scramble  over  rough  places,  sink  in  the  swamps, 
then  find  themselves  lost  among  the  trees  and  vines  of 
the  forests. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  winding  course  of 
their  long  journey,  which  in  four  years  took  them  over 
much  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country.  No  one 
today  knows  exactly  the  route  which  De  Soto  followed, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  he  crossed  what  are  now  the 
states  of  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Hernando  de  Soto  was  a stern,  harsh  man  who  ex- 
pected the  Indians  to  provide  him  food  and  to  furnish 
him  with  slaves  to  do  his  work.  He  always  captured 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  and  held  him  prisoner  while  pass- 
ing through  his  country.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  get 
supplies  and  servants,  but  the  Indians  hated  him. 

Early  in  his  wandering  De  Soto  heard  of  an  Indian 
city  ruled  by  a princess  and  set  out  to  visit  it.  The 
princess  treated  him  kindly,  giving  his  men  food  and 
shelter  and  making  De  Soto  a gift  of  pearls.  The  city 
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was  only  an  Indian  village,  but  the  country  round  about 
had  rich  fields.  Some  of  the  men  suggested  that  they 
settle  there  and  make  a Spanish  colony,  but  the  proud 
leader  refused.  He  had  come  in  search  of  gold  and 
nothing  less  than  the  shining  metal  would  satisfy  him. 

At  another  time  the  Indians  fought  a hard  battle  with 
the  Spaniards,  killing  eighteen  of  them  and  wounding 
one  hundred  fifty  others.  A fire  set  by  the  Indians 
destroyed  much  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Spaniards. 
They  lost  most  of  their  clothing,  all  of  their  medicines, 
and  the  articles  used  by  the  priests  in  holding  religious 
services.  These  losses  caused  the  sick  and  weary  men 
to  suffer  still  more. 

About  two  years  after  their  landing  in  Florida  the 
party  came  to  a great  river  which  flowed  toward  the 
south.  It  was  a wide  river  with  high  banks.  To  the 
Spaniards  it  was  just  another  difficulty  which  stood  be- 
tween them  and  the  gold  which  they  sought,  but  we 
know  that  this  was  the  Mississippi  River.  Probably  De 
Soto’s  soldiers  were  the  first  white  men  who  ever  saw 
this  great  stream. 

Here  beside  the  stream  the  men  made  camp  while 
boats  were  built  in  which  to  cross  the  river.  Here  we 
catch  our  second  glimpse  of  the  once  proud  company. 

Tents  have  been  set  up  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Skins  and  branches  of  trees  cover  the  holes  which  have 
worn  in  the  tents.  The  tired  horses  are  tied  to  trees 
near  the  camp,  while  the  thin  hogs  run  about  hunting 
acorns  and  roots  to  fill  their  hungry  stomachs. 
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The  sounds  of  axes  and  hammers  coming  from  the 
woods  tell  of  the  boatbuilding.  Near  the  tents  a group 
of  soldiers  are  lying  in  the  sunshine  playing  cards. 
Some  have  made  coverings  of  vines,  while  others  wear 
trousers  of  skin,  but  a worn  silk  garment  or  two  among 
them  reminds  us  that,  two  years  before,  these  men  were 
clothed  in  suits  of  gay-colored  silk  and  protected  by 
shining  armor. 

Indian  slaves  are  pounding  corn  on  hollowed  stones, 
while  one  sifts  the  pounded  grain  through  a coat  of  mail. 
Each  slave  wears  about  his  neck  an  iron  collar  to  which 
a long  chain  is  fastened.  The  clanking  of  the  chains 
mixes  with  the  snarling  of  the  bloodhounds  which  are 
tied  to  a tree.  At  one  side  a group  of  friars  have  raised 
a wooden  cross  and  are  kneeling  before  it  in  prayer. 
Their  gray  gowns,  held  at  the  waist  by  strips  of  deer- 
skin, hang  in  rags  about  their  legs.  This  is  what  re- 
mains of  the  gay  company  that  we  saw  setting  out  from 
the  Florida  coast  two  years  ago. 

Time  moved  on.  The  boats  were  finished,  the  river 
was  crossed,  and  still  the  weary  search  for  gold  con- 
tinued. Never  once  did  De  Soto  find  even  a tiny  bit  of 
the  precious  metal.  Again  and  again  he  marched  his 
men  on  long  journeys  only  to  be  once  more  disappointed. 

At  last  he  realized  that  his  own  strong  body  could  go 
no  farther.  Fever  had  seized  him,  and  he  knew  that 
the  end  was  near.  He  made  one  last  attack  on  the 
Indians,  then  took  to  his  bed.  Calling  his  men  about 
him,  he  chose  one  of  his  officers  to  lead  them  back  to  the 
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Spanish  colonies  in  Mexico.  He  received  the  promise 
of  the  men  to  obey  the  new  leader,  then  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  priest,  and  went  to  sleep  for  the  last  time. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  the  party  landed  in 
Florida.  More  than  another  year  was  to  pass  before 
the  new  leader  and  his  three  hundred  eleven  gaunt, 
weary,  half-naked  men  reached  Mexico. 

Now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  you  are  to  have 
your  last  glimpse  of  De  Soto.  It  is  midnight.  The  dark- 
ness hangs  over  the  camp  on  the  riverbank  like  a heavy 
curtain.  A group  of  men  slip  out  of  a tent  and  begin 
to  dig  in  the  earth.  Now  they  lift  from  a shallow  grave 
the  body  of  their  beloved  leader.  Yesterday  they  buried 
him  here,  but  fearing  that  the  Indians  will  find  his 
body  they  have  decided  to  give  him  a really  safe  burial 
place. 

Moving  as  silently  as  cats,  the  men  bear  the  body 
down  to  the  riverbank.  Laying  it  in  a boat,  they  tie 
stones  to  the  coverings,  then  dip  their  oars  softly,  lest 
some  Indian  ear  hear  the  lap  of  the  waves. 

Far  out  to  the  center  of  the  river  they  row.  With 
oars  still  for  a moment,  and  a priest  murmuring  a 
prayer,  they  lift  the  body  of  Hernando  de  Soto  and  drop 
it  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  Down,  down,  it  sinks 
through  the  black  waters,  to  find  a last  resting  place  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mighty  river.  Not  the  gold  which  he 
sought,  but  a burial  in  the  river  which  he  discovered 
was  the  reward  of  this  proud,  headstrong  Spaniard  for 
his  years  of  hardships  in  America. 
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Seeking  El  Dorado,  the  Gilded  Man 

We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers in  North  America  and  have  found  that  most  of 
them  made  their  journeys  into  the  New  World  because 
they  hoped  to  find  gold.  While  only  a few  found  the 
riches  which  they  all  desired,  these  men  each  gave  a 
service  to  Spain.  Much  of  the  southern  half  of  the  con- 
tinent was  first  known  to  the  world  because  these  bold 
Spanish  explorers  pushed  over  its  plains  and  mountains 
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and  through  its  forests  and  swamps.  As  a result  of  the 
journeys  made  by  these  early  explorers  Spain  claimed 
and  held  for  many  years  vast  stretches  of  North 
America. 

Now  we  must  turn  our  eyes  toward  South  America, 
where  much  the  same  thing  had  happened.  In  the  face 
of  even  worse  difficulties  than  North  America  offered, 
explorers  went  through  the  forests,  over  the  extremely 
high  mountains,  and  down  the  rushing  rivers.  Most 
of  these  explorers  were  Spanish,  and  for  that  reason  the 
larger  part  of  South  America  became  for  many  years 
part  of  the  great  Spanish  empire.  A few  Portuguese 
came  to  explore  and  settle;  so  certain  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent became  colonies  of  Portugal.  Practically  all  of 
South  America  was  at  one  time  held  by  these  two 
countries.  Indeed  their  influence  was  so  great  that 
even  today,  after  the  countries  of  South  America  have 
been  free  for  many  years,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are 
commonly  spoken  on  the  southern  continent. 

As  in  North  America,  the  early  explorers  wanted  to 
find  gold.  Here,  however,  it  was  the  story  of  El  Dorado, 
the  gilded  man,  which  led  them  on  even  through  the 
most  terrible  dangers.  The  story  was  that  far  away  in 
the  forest  there  lived  an  Indian  chief  who  ruled  a rich 
people.  He  had  so  much  wealth  that  each  morning  his 
servants  dusted  him  with  fine  gold  dust.  As  he  moved 
about  during  the  day,  he  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  In 
the  evening  he  washed  away  the  dust  in  the  river,  and 
the  next  morning  he  was  again  sprinkled  with  fresh 
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gold  dust.  Such  was  the  story  of  El  Dorado,  whom 
every  explorer  in  South  America  hoped  to  find. 

Just  as  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  were  more  civilized  than 
the  other  Indians  of  North  America,  so  in  South  Amer- 
ica there  were  some  tribes  which  had  far  more  civiliza- 
tion than  their  neighbors  possessed.  Two  of  these  tribes 
had  great  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones;  so  of 
course  they  were  among  the  first  Indians  to  be  attacked 
by  Spanish  explorers  determined  to  find  El  Dorado. 

A man  with  a single  purpose  comes  to  America.  — 
Francisco  Pizarro  was  a poor,  ignorant  man  who  could 
not  even  write  his  own  name,  but  he  never  gave  up  in 
the  face  of  hardships.  With  two  other  men  almost  as 
poor  as  himself,  he  had  formed  a company  to  explore  in 
South  America.  Pizarro  made  up  his  mind  at  the  begin- 
ning to  find  the  golden  city  of  which  the  Indians  told, 
and  nothing  turned  him  from  his  purpose. 

Pizarro  led  the  exploring  party  while  his  partners 
secured  supplies  and  took  them  to  him.  Because  they 
had  so  little  money  with  which  to  get  supplies,  Pizarro 
and  his  half-starved  men  spent  many  months  waiting 
along  the  coast  for  the  ships  to  come. 

At  one  time  the  party  waited  on  a small  island  off  the 
northwestern  coast  of  South  America.  The  rain  fell  so 
steadily  that  their  clothing  rotted  and  their  armor 
rusted.  They  had  only  fish  to  eat  to  keep  from  starving. 
Mosquitoes  bit  them  day  and  night.  Men  fell  sick  and 
died,  until  only  a few  were  there  to  greet  the  ship  when 
it  arrived. 
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The  ship  brought  food,  but  it  also  brought  a letter 
from  the  governor  ordering  Pizarro  to  bring  his  men 
back  from  this  foolish  undertaking.  The  bold  Spaniard 
was  not  one  to  accept  such  an  order.  We  do  not  have 
to  guess  at  what  he  said  and  did  when  he  heard  that 
letter  read,  for  one  of  his  men  set  down  the  story  which 
was  later  written  in  our  language.  Try  to  see  the  men 
on  their  bare,  sandy  island,  and  hear  the  ringing  words 
of  their  leader  as  he  speaks  to  them. 

Pizarro  stands  before  his  men,  who  are  already  talk- 
ing of  the  comforts  of  dry  clothing  and  full  stomachs. 
He  draws  his  sword  and  with  it  traces  a line  on  the  sand 
from  east  to  west.  With  his  face  toward  the  south  he 
begins  to  speak.  “ Friends  and  comrades!  On  that  side 
are  toil,  hunger,  nakedness,  the  drenching  storm,  de- 
sertion, and  death;  on  this  side,  ease  and  pleasure. 
There  lies  Peru  with  its  riches;  here,  Panama  and  its 
poverty.  Choose,  each  man,  what  best  becomes  a brave 
Spaniard.  For  my  part,  I go  to  the  south.” 

As  he  finishes  speaking,  Pizarro  steps  across  the  line. 
Will  the  others  follow?  Yes,  a sailor  follows  his  captain. 
Now  a man  of  noble  birth  steps  over  the  line,  followed 
by  eleven  other  men.  In  all,  fourteen  men  stand  ready 
to  face  death  in  order  to  find  the  riches  of  Peru. 

For  seven  months  more  the  Spaniards  waited  for 
Pizarro’s  partners  to  send  a ship  and  supplies.  When 
it  came,  they  sailed  southward  along  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  and  came  after  some  days  to  the  first 
of  the  rich  cities  of  Peru. 
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The  Spaniards  were  amazed  to  see  the  splendid  stone 
buildings,  the  beautiful  embroidered  cloth,  and  the 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  ornaments. 
The  people  of  Peru  were  equally  astonished  at  the  great 
sails  of  the  vessel  and  at  the  iron  tools,  weapons,  and 
armor  of  the  men.  They  admired  the  white  skins  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  tried  to  wash  away  the  color  from  a 
Negro  slave  who  happened  to  go  ashore.  The  natives 
were  friendly  Indians  who  gave  fresh  food  and  gifts  to 
the  Spaniards. 

Pizarro  went  back  to  Spain  to  get  more  help  before 
attempting  to  conquer  Peru.  He  secured  three  ships 
and  one  hundred  eighty  men,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1532  he  reached  the  chief  city  of  Peru.  Here  lived  the 
ruler  called  the  Inca.  Messages  passed  between  Pizarro 
and  this  ruler,  and  at  last  the  Inca  met  the  Spanish 
leader  for  a friendly  visit. 

The  events  of  that  day  and  of  the  weeks  that  followed 
are  no  credit  to  Pizarro.  The  Spaniards  attacked  while 
the  Inca  was  extending  his  welcome.  Two  thousand 


unarmed  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  Inca  was  made  a 
prisoner. 

The  Inca  made  a mark  high  on  the  wall  of  the  room 
in  which  he  was  held  and  promised  that  he  would  fill 
the  room  with  gold  up  to  this  mark  to  pay  for  his  release. 
Pizarro  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  Indians  brought  gold 
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beyond  anything  that  the  Spaniards  had  ever  dreamed 
of  finding.  Drunk  with  their  love  of  gold,  the  white 
men  stole  still  more  of  the  precious  metal.  Then  after 
accepting  the  gold  which  the  Inca  had  paid  for  his 
release,  the  Spaniards  added  the  last  blot  to  their  shame 
by  putting  the  Indian  ruler  to  death. 

Pizarro  conquered  Peru.  The  gold  from  its  mines 
flowed  into  Spain,  making  not  only  Pizarro  but  many 
other  people  rich.  However,  Pizarro  knew  no  peace  in 
the  new  country  of  which  he  was  made  governor.  One 
of  his  partners  turned  against  him  and  there  was  almost 
constant  fighting  in  Peru.  When  Pizarro  was  seventy 
years  old,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  these  fights. 

A Spaniard  crosses  South  America  by  water.  — One 
event  which  occurred  while  the  Spaniards  were  explor- 
ing South  America  was  of  enough  importance  to  relate 
here.  Francisco  Orellana  was  a young  Spaniard  who 
joined  the  party  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  The  latter  was 
a brother  of  Francisco  Pizarro  who  conquered  Peru. 

Gonzalo  set  out  to  find  a rich  country  of  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  Indians.  Having  gone  far  into  the 
country,  the  party  was  short  of  food.  On  the  bank  of  a 
river  they  built  a rude  boat,  and  a group  of  men  under 
Orellana  put  out  in  it  to  find  supplies.  They  did  not 
know  where  the  river  led,  or  anything  about  its  size  or 
its  currents.  Yet  they  were  so  nearly  starved  that  they 
set  out  on  it  in  their  clumsy  boat,  hoping  to  find  food. 

They  were  really  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon 
River,  the  largest  stream  in  the  world.  Once  started 
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on  this  mighty  river  they  could  not  go  back,  but  were 
swept  quickly  along  on  its  current.  A priest  in  the 
party  kept  a record  of  the  journey  and  thus  we  know 
what  happened. 

They  became  so  weak  from  lack  of  food  that  they 
crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees  into  the  forest  along 
the  edge  of  the  stream.  There  they  dug  in  the  ground 
for  roots  and  worms.  Indians  along  the  way  were 
savage,  and  they  could  get  food  from  them  only  by 
fighting.  As  they  approached  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  tide  from  the  ocean  swept  in  and  threatened  to 
wreck  their  boat. 

Through  all  this  danger  and  hardship  Orellana  and 
his  men  lived  and  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
had  crossed  South  America  from  west  to  east,  making 
most  of  the  journey  on  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  River. 
They  were  the  first  white  men  who  ever  explored  the 
course  of  this  mighty  stream. 

In  South  America  as  well  as  in  North  America  it  was 
the  hope  of  finding  gold  which  most  often  led  the  Span- 
ish explorers  to  make  their  trips  into  the  country. 
Even  though  they  were  greedy  for  riches  and  often 
cruel  to  the  Indians,  these  sturdy  old  Spaniards  left  us 
a memory  of  men  who  could  endure  hunger,  cold,  pain, 
and  danger.  They  were  a race  of  men  who  never  gave 
up  the  prize  they  sought  until  death  took  them. 
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A Word  Game 

At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  you  made  a list  of  certain 
words  which  are  used  to  carry  the  ideas  with  which  history 
deals.  Here  are  some  new  words  that  occur  in  this  chapter  to 
add  to  that  list:  settler,  capital,  explorer,  chief,  claim.  Write 
a sentence  of  your  own  using  each  of  these  words. 

Below  is  a game  that  uses  other  words  new  to  this  chapter. 
In  the  right-hand  list  find  a group  of  words  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  each  word  in  the  left-hand  column. 

a covering  of  metal  worn  to  protect  the  head 
the  ship  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a fleet 
a person  who  carries  out  bold  and  difficult 
undertakings 

a person  who  hides  on  a ship  to  get  a free  trip 
an  honor  paid  by  raising  the  hand  to  the  head 
or  by  firing  guns 

a great  house  of  several  stories  and  many 
rooms  in  which  all  the  people  of  an  Indian 
village  may  live;  such  houses  are  used  by 
certain  Indians  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  North  America 
the  act  of  running  away 
a place  where  metal  may  be  melted 


stowaway 

adventurer 

helmet 

salute 

flagship 

forge 

pueblo 

desertion 
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A Map  Study 


In  this  chapter  you  have  a map  showing  part  of  North 
America  and  another  showing  South  America.  On  these 
maps  trace  the  routes  of  the  explorers  mentioned  in  this 
chapter. 

In  your  geography  or  in  an  atlas  find  a physical  map  of 
North  America.  What  natural  difficulties  that  would  hinder 
travel  lay  on  the  route  followed  by  Coronado?  What  natural 
advantages  did  the  country  crossed  by  De  Soto  have  over 
that  crossed  by  Coronado?  Both  of  these  explorers  thought 
they  had  failed  because  they  found  no  gold.  If  they  had 
come  to  make  settlements  instead  of  seeking  gold,  which 
would  have  had  the  better  chance  to  succeed?  Why?  Use 
your  physical  map  to  help  you  find  the  answer. 

Your  map  of  South  America  shows  Brazil  as  belonging  to 
Portugal.  How  did  it  happen  that  Brazil  was  Portuguese 
territory? 

On  a map  of  the  world  trace  Magellan’s  route.  What  new 
parts  of  the  world  did  he  bring  under  the  Spanish  flag? 

Making  a Time  Table 

Make  a time  table  for  all  the  men  who  explored  for  Spain. 
Head  your  list  with  Columbus’s  first  voyage  in  1492.  Ar- 
range the  names  of  the  explorers  in  order  of  time.  After  the 
name  of  each  explorer  put  the  date  when  he  explored.  In  the 
case  of  a man,  like  Columbus,  who  made  more  than  one 
voyage  to  America  his  name  may  appear  two  or  more  times. 

How  many  years  were  there  between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  explorer  listed? 

Keep  this  time  table  for  future  use. 
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Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  The  scenes  described  in  this  story  would  be  interesting 
to  act.  You  might  like  to  try  acting  them  without 
words.  If  you  want  to  use  words,  talk  together  about 
what  the  characters  would  probably  say  and  then  try 
the  speeches  without  writing  them. 

2.  The  scenes  in  this  story  would  also  make  interesting 
pictures.  Use  big  sheets  of  paper.  Keep  your  colors 
bright  and  strong  and  your  figures  large. 

3.  Choose  one  explorer  and  look  in  the  library  for  a longer 
story  about  him.  Remember  that  you  can  find  facts 
more  quickly  by  using  the  table  of  contents  and  index 
in  a book. 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  qualities  which  you  admire  in  these 
Spanish  explorers.  In  another  list  set  down  all  the 
qualities  which  you  do  not  admire. 

5.  Look  at  all  the  pictures  which  you  can  find  of  the 
Spanish  explorers.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  these 
seem  alike? 

6.  Some  boys  and  girls  like  to  express  their  ideas  in  verse. 
Could  you  write  a verse  about  some  one  of  these  ex- 
plorers whom  you  have  admired? 

7.  It  has  been  said,  “ Magellan  proved  that  Columbus  was 
right.”  Explain  what  this  statement  means.  If  Colum- 
bus had  found  the  route  that  Magellan  took  around 
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South  America,  is  it  likely  that  he  could  have  reached 
India?  Give  a reason  for  your  answer. 

8.  When  you  have  finished  the  next  chapter  you  could 
have  a pageant  that  would  show  the  Spanish,  French, 
English,  and  Dutch  explorers  of  North  America.  As  a 
scene  is  acted  on  the  stage  to  show  the  adventures  of  an 
explorer,  it  might  be  interesting  to  have  one  child 
color  a large  outline  map  to  show  the  region  explored 
by  that  man.  By  using  a different  color  for  each  nation 
you  can  easily  see,  when  you  have  finished,  the  claims 
of  each.  If  you  intend  to  give  a pageant,  it  would  be 
well  to  begin  planning  now.  In  that  way  any  scenes 
that  you  work  out  can  be  used  later. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

Raymon  P.  Coffman  and  Nathan  G.  Goodman  have  writ- 
ten a book  in  which  you  will  find  stories  of  many  explorers. 
It  is  called  Famous  Explorers  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  Magic  Fountain  by  Sadyebeth  and  Anson  Lowitz  is 
a picture  storybook  about  Ponce  de  Le6n. 

Spanish  explorers  brought  the  first  horses  to  America. 
Stormy  by  Dorothy  Childs  Hogner  tells  an  easily  read  story 
of  a little  colt  of  this  long  ago  time. 

If  you  read  well,  you  will  enjoy  these  books: 

Shannon  Garst,  Marching  with  Coronado 
Louise  Andrews  Kent,  He  Went  with  Magellan 
Two  books,  parts  of  which  you  might  enjoy  hearing  the 
teacher  read,  are  Young  Folk’s  Book  of  Other  Lands  by 
Dorothy  Margaret  Stuart  and  Cortez  and  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  in  1521  edited  by  B.  G.  Herzog  from  the  writings 
of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  CLAIM  LAND  IN 
AMERICA 

Spain  was  not  the  only  country  of  Europe  that  looked 
with  longing  eyes  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Soon 
after  Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage,  the 
news  spread  over  Europe  that  land  could  be  reached  by 
sailing  west.  Men  of  many  nations  set  out  in  the  years 
that  followed  to  find  adventure  and  fortune  in  the  lands 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 
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Englishmen  Explore  the  Land  and  Sail  the  Seas 

An  Italian  merchant  carries  the  flag  of  England.  — 

One  of  the  bold  sailors  who  listened  eagerly  to  these 
stories  of  strange  lands  was  an  Italian  merchant  who 
had  moved  to  England.  This  man  had  been  born  in 
Genoa,  the  town  that  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Colum- 
bus. He  had  probably  listened  to  tales  of  the  sea  from 
his  boyhood.  As  a man  he  went  to  live  in  the  great 
trading  city  of  Venice.  Here  he  certainly  heard  the 
stories  that  Marco  Polo  had  told  so  long  before.  He 
may  have  traveled  with  other  merchants  of  Venice  to 
the  Far  East  to  trade  in  spices  and  silks. 

When  our  story  begins,  this  Italian  sailor-merchant 
had  set  up  a home  in  Bristol,  a seaport  of  England,  and 
was  using  the  English  form  of  his  name,  John  Cabot. 

People  in  Europe  still  thought  at  this  time  that 
Columbus  had  reached  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia. 
So  John  Cabot  dreamed  not  of  finding  a new  world,  but 
of  reaching  other  parts  of  the  wide  stretch  of  country 
that  was  believed  to  belong  to  the  Great  Khan,  who 
ruled  a large  part  of  Asia. 

Cabot  asked  King  Henry  VII  of  England  for  the 
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right  to  sail.  The  king  was  glad  to  have  him  go,  since 
it  was  arranged  that  one  fifth  of  all  the  riches  which 
Cabot  found  should  belong  to  the  king,  while  the 
merchant  himself  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  sailed  out  into  an  almost 
unknown  ocean  in  a boat  so  small  that  it  required  but 
eighteen  sailors?  That  was  exactly  what  the  daring 
Cabot  did.  Setting  out  from  Bristol  in  May,  1497,  the 
little  ship,  the  Matthew,  made  its  way  almost  due  west. 
It  touched  at  Newfoundland,  sailed  around  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  south  to  Cape  Breton  Island, 
and  perhaps  along  the  shores  of  Labrador. 

When  the  men  went  on  shore  to  explore  and  to  fill 
the  water  barrels  they  found  no  people,  but  one  of  them 
almost  fell  into  a trap  made  of  a young  tree  and  strips 
of  deer  hide.  When  the  men  saw  this,  they  knew  that 
people  lived  along  the  coast. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  explorers  was  to  set 
up  on  a hilltop  a great  wooden  cross  with  two  flags  flying 
near  it.  One  was  the  flag  of  England,  the  other  was 
the  flag  of  Venice.  John  Cabot  established  the  claim 
of  England  to  all  the  lands  along  this  coast.  This 
claim,  forgotten  for  nearly  a hundred  years,  was  finally 
recalled  by  an  English  king,  and  because  of  it  England 
claimed  great  stretches  of  land  in  America. 

Now  can  you  imagine  yourself  in  the  room  where 
King  Henry  sits  while  attending  to  matters  of  business? 
Here  on  an  August  day  in  1497  comes  John  Cabot  to 
make  his  report. 
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The  sturdy  sailor-merchant  stands  before  his  king 
with  hands  quite  empty  of  riches,  for  he  has  brought 
home  only  a deer  trap,  a few  berries  from  a forest  tree, 
and  a wooden  needle  such  as  men  use  for  mending  nets. 
He  has,  however,  a story  to  tell  which  interests  the 
king  more  than  trap,  or  needle;  or  berries. 

It  is  of  the  fish  that  Cabot  speaks.  Never  before  had 
the  sailor-merchant  seen  such  vast  numbers  of  fish. 
When  baskets  weighted  with  rocks  were  dipped  into 
the  water,  they  came  up  filled.  As  the  explorer  talks, 
the  wise  old  king  chews  on  the  berries  which  Cabot  has 
brought  him  and  thinks  of  the  riches  which  he  had 
hoped  to  gain  from  this  voyage. 

These  berries  are  surely  not  spices  such  as  the  Far 
East  offers,  but  perhaps  the  fish  of  which  Cabot  tells 
may  yet  bring  gold  to  England.  Truly  the  “Land  of 
the  Cod”  may  in  time  be  worth  much. 

Very  well  pleased  with  John  Cabot,  even  if  he 
has  brought  no  gold,  King  Henry  now  reaches  into 
his  own  purse  for  some  gold  coins.  As  he  places  these 
in  the  hands  of  the  explorer,  the  king  also  calls  him 
admiral  and  promises  to  furnish  him  men  and  money 
for  later  voyages.  The  new-made  admiral  bows  low 
before  his  king  and  then  walks  out  of  the  room  with 
head  high.  A proud  and  happy  man  will  return  tonight 
to  Bristol. 

John  Cabot  did  make  a second  voyage  the  next  year, 
upon  which  he  explored  more  of  the  North  Atlantic 
seacoast.  His  son,  Sebastian,  went  out  with  him  and 
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later  made  voyages  alone.  The  records  of  the  later 
trips  of  both  John  and  Sebastian  are  not  very  clear,  but 
that  does  not  greatly  matter.  John  Cabot  did  two 
great  services  for  his  adopted  country,  and  these  he 
accomplished  on  his  first  voyage.  He  claimed  much  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  for  England,  and 
he  carried  to  Europe  news  of  the  splendid  fishing 
grounds  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

A daring  Englishman  sails  around  the  world.  — On  a 
June  day  in  1579  a ship  sailed  into  a little  bay  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America  in  what  is  now  Califor- 
nia. The  crew  of  that  small  vessel  were  more  than  glad 
to  find  shelter  in  this  bay,  for  they  had  sailed  for  many 
months  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  Their  leader  set  down 
in  his  record,  “It  pleased  God  to  send  us  into  a faire 
and  good  Baye,  with  a good  wind  to  enter”  into  this 
“safe  and  convaynient  and  fit  harboure.” 

It  was  thus  that  Francis  Drake,  most  daring  of 
English  sailors,  found  a shelter  in  which  to  repair  his 
ship.  Then  for  the  first  time  an  Englishman  looked 
upon  the  shores  of  what  we  now  call  California. 

Who  was  this  bold  seaman?  Why  was  he  so  far 
from  English  waters?  Francis  Drake  was  perhaps  the 
most  able  sailor  in  all  England,  but  the  Spanish  would 
have  told  you  that  he  was  also  a pirate.  Had  you 
looked  into  the  hold  of  the  Golden  Hind , where  thirty- 
five  tons  of  gold  and  silver  lay,  together  with  pearls, 
emeralds,  silks,  linens,  and  other  valuable  goods,  you 
might  have  agreed  that  the  Spanish  were  right. 
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Francis  Drake  grew  up  hating  the  Spanish,  who  were 
not  only  very  rich  but  also  strong  Catholics.  Drake 
himself  was  a Protestant,  and  in  those  days  the  quarrel 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  was  very  bitter. 
He  went  to  sea  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  in  the  years 
that  followed  he  learned  everything  there  was  to  know 
about  sailing  a ship.  He  also  learned  during  those 
years  why  Spain  was  the  richest  nation  in  Europe. 
Every  ship  which  crossed  the  ocean  from  the  New  World 
carried  treasures  to  King  Philip  and  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants. Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America  poured  into  Spain. 

As  Drake  watched  this  flow  of  riches,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  have  a part  of  this  Spanish  gold 
for  England  and  at  the  same  time  pay  off  some  of  his 
old  scores  against  Spain.  He  succeeded  so  well  that 
the  Spanish  called  him  “the  Dragon”  and  “the  Master 
Thief.”  The  officers  of  Spain  objected  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England  about  the  robbing  of  their  treasure 
ships;  but  the  two  nations  were  not  very  good  friends 
and  the  queen  was  secretly  rather  proud  of  her  daring 
young  seaman;  so  he  received  no  punishment. 

By  and  by  Drake  proposed  a new  voyage,  greater 
than  any  he  had  yet  made.  He  would  not  only  seize 
Spanish  treasure,  but  he  would  claim  lands  in  the  New 
World  for  England.  Perhaps  he  might  find  another 
Peru  where  gold  could  be  had  for  the  taking.  Certainly 
he  would  search  for  a water  passage  through  America. 
The  queen  listened  to  these  plans  and  liked  them,  but 
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she  remembered  also  how  angry  the  Spanish  were;  so 
she  decided  that  it  would  be  well  to  fool  them.  The 
word  went  out  that  young  Drake  was  taking  a fleet 
to  Africa,  but  as  soon  as  the  vessels  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Africa  they  turned  their  course  toward  the  west 
and  made  straight  for  the  Spanish  lands  of  South 
America. 

There  were  five  vessels  in  the  little  fleet.  Drake’s 
own  ship,  the  Pelican,  which  he  later  renamed  the 
Golden  Hind,  was  fitted  up  in  grand  style.  He  had 
hangings  of  silk  on  the  walls  of  his  cabin,  vessels  of 
silver  from  which  to  eat,  and  men  who  helped  pass  the 
long  hours  by  playing  music. 

The  men  were  well  cared  for  too.  Fresh  food,  plenty 
of  water,  exercise,  and  fun  kept  them  healthy  and 
happy.  Drake  was  firm  with  the  men  and  expected 
them  to  obey  orders,  but  he  always  provided  for  their 
wants,  and  they  in  turn  were  loyal  to  their  leader. 
Certainly  they  must  have  admired  his  cool  courage. 

After  various  adventures  the  ships  came  in  the 
autumn  of  1578  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Since 
Magellan  had  made  his  difficult  passage  through  this 
strait  more  than  fifty  years  before,  the  Spanish  had 
told  little  about  it,  perhaps  because  they  wanted  to 
keep  other  ships  out  of  the  Pacific.  Drake  got  through 
the  strait  but  became  separated  from  his  other  ships. 
From  this  point  on  he  had  to  depend  upon  his  one  vessel, 
now  called  the  Golden  Hind,  to  carry  him  through  his 
voyage. 
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Sailing  up  the  coast  of  South  America,  Drake  and  his 
crew  of  about  forty-five  men  began  to  gather  treasure. 
The  Spanish  towns  and  ships  were  easily  robbed, 
because  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  an  English  vessel 
could  get  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Drake  did  not  shoot 
a single  Spaniard  or  Indian,  although  he  did  set  some 
Spanish  ships  to  drift  without  sails  or  oars,  after  robbing 
them.  It  was  treasure,  not  blood,  which  the  bold  sea- 
man wanted. 

The  men  had  various  adventures.  One  time  they 
found  a Spaniard  asleep  on  the  shore,  with  thirteen 
bars  of  silver  beside  him.  The  men  reported  to  Drake, 
“We  took  the  silver  and  left  the  man.”  Can  you  see 
that  astonished  Spaniard  when  he  awoke? 
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At  another  place  they  found  an  Indian  and  a Spaniard 
driving  eight  llamas,  which  are  South  American  animals 
somewhat  like  sheep.  Each  llama  had  on  his  back  two 
bags  of  leather,  and  in  each  bag  were  fifty  pounds  of 
fine  silver.  This  treasure  they  took  without  difficulty. 

Not  all  the  riches  were  taken  so  easily  as  these,  how- 
ever. Sometimes  the  cannon  of  the  Golden  Hind  were 
needed  to  make  the  Spanish  understand  that  the  Eng- 
lish captain  meant  business.  Not  only  gold  and  silver, 
but  fine  wines,  food,  and  many  other  prizes  were  taken. 

One  time  two  strong  Spanish  ships  set  out  to  capture 
the  Golden  Hind.  Drake  knew  that  he  could  never 
fight  these  vessels ; so  he  spread  all  his  sails  and  made  off 
at  top  speed.  Hour  after  hour  the  chase  went  on,  with 
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the  Spanish  now  and  then  coming  close  enough  to  fire  a 
shot,  while  the  stout  English  sailors  shook  their  fists  at 
them.  All  day  and  all  night  they  raced  across  the 
Pacific,  but  at  last  the  Spanish  gave  up  and  returned 
home.  Their  captain  later  said  of  them,  “Many  of  our 
gentlemen  were  very  seasick,  and  were  not  in  condition 
to  stand  up  — much  less  fight.’ 1 It  seemed  that  even 
the  rolling  waves  of  the  ocean  came  to  Drake’s  aid. 

So  it  was  that  the  Golden  Hind  found  herself  at  last 
along  the  coast  of  North  America,  with  her  hold  full  to 
bursting  with  treasure.  Drake  was  ready  to  set  out 
for  home,  but  how  was  he  to  get  there?  One  thing 
was  certain.  He  could  not  go  back  as  he  had  come 
around  South  America,  for  now  the  Spanish  were  lying 
in  wait  for  him.  He  might  find  a passage  across  Amer- 
ica by  water. 

Searching  for  such  a passage,  Drake  sailed  north  along 
the  coast  until  the  weather  grew  so  cold  that  his  sails 
were  hung  with  ice  and  his  stout  sailors  shivered,  but  he 
found  no  passage.  Turning  again  south,  he  went  down 
the  coast  until  he  found  shelter  in  the  little  bay  where 
we  found  him  when  our  story  began. 

The  men  built  a rude  little  fort,  set  up  tents  in  which 
to  live,  and  drew  the  Golden  Hind  up  on  shore  for  repairs. 
While  the  Englishmen  worked,  the  Indians  had  been 
watching.  These  were  the  first  white  men  who  had 
ever  visited  their  shores,  and  the  simple  red  men  took 
them  to  be  gods.  It  was  only  right  that  gods  should 
receive  gifts;  so  the  Indians  came  bringing  bows  and 
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arrows,  articles  made  of  feathers,  roots  that  they  used 
for  food,  and  a wild  plant  that  they  smoked. 

Drake  accepted  these  gifts,  but  because  he  did  not 
want  the  Indians  to  think  of  him  and  his  men  as  gods 
he  held  a religious  service  on  the  sandy  shore.  The 
Englishmen  prayed,  read  from  their  Bibles,  and  sang 
hymns.  The  Indians  looked  on  with  interest  and  were 
delighted  with  the  singing,  but  they  went  away  still 
believing  that  these  white  men  were  gods. 

Two  weeks  the  Englishmen  stayed  on  the  California 
coast,  while  the  ship  was  made  ready  for  another  voyage. 
Drake  made  journeys  over  the  country  near  them  and 
wrote  of  it,  “It  is  a goodlie  countrey,  and  fruitful  soyle, 
stored  with  many  blessings  for  the  use  of  man.” 

Just  before  he  sailed  away,  he  set  up  on  the  shore  a 
stout  post  on  which  was  nailed  a lead  plate.  This  plate 
had  cut  upon  it  Queen  Elizabeth’s  name  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  Englishmen  claimed  this  land  for  Eng- 
land. Under  the  plate  was  fastened  a little  silver  coin 
on  which  were  the  picture  and  the  arms  of  the  queen. 

Having  claimed  the  land  for  England,  Drake  set  out 
to  take  his  treasure  home.  The  only  route  left  open 
to  him  lay  across  the  broad  Pacific;  so  there  the  daring 
captain  went.  He  had  various  adventures,  but  he  made 
the  journey  across  the  Pacific,  through  the  Indian 
Ocean,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  through 
the  Atlantic,  sailing  finally  into  Plymouth  harbor  on 
November  3,  1580.  For  the  first  time  in  history  an 
English  ship  had  sailed  around  the  world. 
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The  Spanish  were  more  angry  than  ever  when  they 
heard  of  this  latest  deed  of  Francis  Drake.  They  called 
him  “The  Master  Thief  of  the  Unknown  World,”  but 
Queen  Elizabeth  let  it  be  known  that  she  was  proud 
of  the  bold  sea  captain.  Certainly  she  must  have  liked 
the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  jewels  which  he  brought  her. 

A few  months  after  Drake’s  return  Queen  Elizabeth 


went  to  Plymouth,  where  the  Golden  Hind  lay  at  anchor . 
She  attended  a great  dinner  in  Drake’s  honor  and  then 
led  the  guests  on  board  the  stout  little  ship.  There  you 
may  catch  your  last  glimpse  of  this  prince  of  pirates. 

The  queen  stands  before  the  company,  a golden 
sword  in  her  hand.  Now  she  bids  Francis  Drake  kneel 
before  her.  As  the  golden  sword  touches  his  shoulder, 
the  queen  cries  out  in  a clear,  strong  voice,  “ Arise,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  knight  of  the  English  realm.” 

Other  Englishmen  attempt  to  advance  their  country’s 
claims.  — Some  Englishmen  believed  that  their  country 
could  push  its  claims  in  America  only  by  settling 
colonies  there.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  given  the 
right  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  settle  a colony  on  the  land 
which  the  Cabots  had  claimed  for  England.  He  started 
out  in  1578,  but  storms  at  sea  and  attacks  by  Spaniards 
sent  him  back,  and  it  was  1583  before  he  finally  landed 
a party  in  America.  The  little  company  went  first  to 
Newfoundland.  Losing  their  courage  on  this  cold 
island  where  they  found  no  gold  nor  other  riches,  they 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Maine.  When 
winter  came,  they  decided  to  return  to  England  in  their 
two  small  ships.  The  one  on  which  Sir  Humphrey  rode 
was  lost  in  a terrible  storm. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a half  brother  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  and  like  him  believed  that  England 
should  establish  colonies.  He  sent  out  two  sea  captains 
to  explore  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Virginia  in  order  to 
find  whether  this  would  be  a good  place  in  which  to 
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settle  a colony.  The  captains  reported  it  as  a land  of 
plenty;  so  in  1585  Raleigh  sent  a group  of  men  who 
landed  on  Roanoke  Island.  The  ship  went  back  to  Eng- 
land for  supplies,  but  the  men  grew  hungry  and  very 
weary  of  their  adventure.  Before  the  supply  ship  re- 
turned, Sir  Francis  Drake,  out  on  a voyage  into  Span- 
ish waters,  happened  to  stop  at  the  island.  The  men 
gladly  returned  to  England  with  him. 

Two  years  later  Raleigh  tried  again,  sending  out  a 
colony  which  also  landed  on  Roanoke  Island.  The 
governor  of  the  colony  went  back  to  England  for  sup- 
plies and  found  his  country  at  war  with  Spain.  It  was 
almost  four  years  before  he  was  able  to  return.  He 
found  none  of  the  settlers  left,  and  the  only  sign  of  them 
was  the  name  Croatoan  cut  upon  a tree.  This  was  the 
name  of  another  island,  and  it  may  be  that  the  people 
had  left  Roanoke  to  go  there.  They  were  never  found, 
and  Raleigh’s  “Lost  Colony”  became  one  of  the  mys- 
teries about  which  writers  of  history  have  wondered 
ever  since. 

No  successful  colonies  were  planted  in  America  by 
either  Gilbert  or  Raleigh.  But  by  their  efforts  they  had 
made  Englishmen  think  of  America  as  a place  where 
the  flag  of  England  should  fly  over  homes  and  fields. 

Other  men  came  as  the  years  went  by,  some  to  explore 
the  coast  and  report  on  places  where  colonies  could  be 
settled,  some  for  adventure,  and  some  to  get  sassafras 
roots.  The  sassafras  tree  grew  freely  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Its  roots  were  much  prized  in  England  for  mak- 
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ing  a tea  which  people  believed  would  improve  their 
health. 

An  Englishman  plants  the  flag  of  Holland  in  America. 

— It  seems  a little  strange  that  it  was  an  Englishman 
who  first  established  the  claim  of  Holland  to  land  in 
America.  As  you  know,  however,  it  was  quite  the 
custom  in  those  days  for  men  of  one  nation  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  sailing  and  exploring  for  another  country. 
Henry  Hudson  was  an  English  sea  captain  who  set  out 
to  find  the  long-sought  western  passage  through  Amer- 
ica. He  sailed  on  two  voyages  for  English  companies, 
but  he  found  no  sign  of  the  passage  in  the  far  northern 
waters  where  he  searched. 

A Dutch  trading  company  determined  to  send  out  a 
party  to  hunt  for  this  same  waterway.  The  Dutchmen 
hired  Henry  Hudson  to  command  their  ship  and  lead 
the  party.  He  set  out  in  1609  in  a small  ship  called  the 
Half  Moon. 

Hudson  touched  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  where 
his  men  caught  many  codfish.  Then  he  followed  the 
Atlantic  coast  south  until  he  entered  what  is  now  New 
York  Bay.  Other  white  men  had  no  doubt  been  there 
before,  but  there  were  no  records  that  any  had  explored 
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who  wanted  more  than  anything  to  find  a water  passage 
through  America,  thought  that  this  river  might  be 
what  he  was  seeking.  He  decided  to  sail  up  the  stream. 

He  moved  up  the  river,  dropping  anchor  often  while 
men  went  on  shore  to  explore  or  while  the  small  boat 
went  ahead  to  test  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  Indi- 
ans came  to  the  Half  Moon  in  great  numbers,  bringing 
vegetables,  pumpkins,  corn,  grapes,  tobacco,  and  skins. 
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The  Half  Moon  reached  a place  in  the  river  near 
which  the  city  of  Albany  now  stands.  Hudson  saw  that 
the  stream  was  growing  narrow  and  shallow.  He  turned 
back  downstream,  and  upon  reaching  the  bay  spread  his 
sails  for  the  return  to  Holland. 

Hudson  set  down  in  his  records  that  this  was  a fair 
land.  He  spoke  of  the  fine  furs  which  the  Indians  were 
glad  to  trade  for  knives,  hatchets,  and  beads.  The 
thrifty  Dutch  people  saw  in  this  newly  explored  region 
great  chances  for  gain.  They  claimed  the  country  along 
the  river  and  around  the  bay  which  Hudson  had  ex- 
plored. Within  a year  the  Dutch  fur  traders  were 
carrying  on  a good  business  with  the  Indians. 

It  seems  that  the  English  refused  to  allow  Hudson  to 
sail  again  for  Holland,  but  a year  later  it  was  arranged 
for  him  to  lead  a party  of  Englishmen  in  search  of  the 
passage.  So  we  find  the  little  ship  Discovery  struggling 
through  the  ice  off  the  coast  of  Greenland.  At  one 
time  it  was  caught  between  great  icebergs  which  threat- 
ened to  grind  it  to  bits.  The  men  had  been  cross  and 
ugly  from  the  time  of  sailing,  and  after  the  struggle 
with  the  ice  some  talked  openly  of  rebelling  against 
Hudson. 
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However,  the  Discovery  freed  itself  from  the  ice  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  strait  now  named  for  Hud- 
son. This  led  into  what  appeared  to  be  an  open  sea  to 
the  west.  Can  you  imagine  how  happy  Hudson  was? 
At  last  it  seemed  that  the  long-looked-for  passage  had 
been  found!  Again  the  sturdy  captain  met  defeat. 
This  proved  to  be  only  a very  large  bay,  now  called 
Hudson  Bay. 

By  the  time  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  western 
passage  from  this  body  of  water,  winter  was  upon  the 
party.  The  Discovery  was  caught  as  ice  formed  in  the 
bay.  Supplies  ran  low;  the  men  suffered  from  hunger 
and  cold;  the  talk  of  rebelling  grew  stronger. 

One  day  in  spring  when  the  ice  had  melted  a bit  and 
the  boat  had  begun  to  move  toward  the  ocean,  some  of 
the  crew  made  Hudson  a prisoner.  They  put  him,  his 
young  son,  a number  of  sick  men,  and  the  ship’s  car- 
penter, who  refused  to  leave  his  captain,  into  an  open 
boat.  Our  last  glimpse  of  this  sturdy  English  sea 
captain  shows  him  sitting  in  the  little  boat,  his  chin  up 
and  his  shoulders  very  straight,  for  he  is  too  proud  to 
beg  these  men  to  spare  his  life.  As  the  Discovery  sails 
away,  the  small  boat  is  lost  from  sight  among  the  great 
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pieces  of  ice  which  still  dot  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  men  who 
did  this  cruel  thing  were  punished.  One  of  the  leaders 
was  killed  within  a few  days  by  the  Indians.  Those 
who  reached  England  were  promptly  put  in  prison. 

Henry  Hudson  paid  with  his  life  for  his  work  in 
exploring  America,  but  he  opened  up  valuable  new  land 
for  trade,  and  he  spread  knowledge  of  North  America 
still  farther. 
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Frenchmen  Follow  the  Rivers  and  Lakes 
across  America 

A Frenchman  sets  out  to  explore  the  New  World.  — 

During  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
the  Spanish  had  been  exploring  and  settling  colonies  in 
both  North  and  South  America  the  French  had  taken 
little  interest  in  these  new  regions.  Wars  at  home  had 
kept  them  busy,  but  with  the  coming  of  peace  King 
Francis  I began  to  think  of  gaining  a place  in  the  New 
World  for  his  country. 

The  man  who  was  chosen  to  lead  an  exploring  party 
was  a sturdy  sailor  who  had  learned  the  ways  of  the  sea 
while  still  a boy.  The  son  of  a sailor,  Jacques  Cartier 
had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times  on  trips 
to  the  fishing  grounds  off  the  northeastern  coast  of 
North  America.  He  was  not  only  a wise  seaman  but  a 
strong  man  who  knew  no  fear. 

Cartier  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1534  with  two  small 
ships  and  about  sixty  men.  He  hoped  to  find  some 
region  which  would  yield  gold  or  other  precious  metals, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  he  also  hoped  to  find  a water 
route  through  America  toward  the  west.  You  will 
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remember  that  for  many  years  the  explorers  believed 
that  somewhere  there  was  a river  or  strait  which  if 
found  would  lead  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  Car- 
tier  could  find  such  a passage,  he  would  gain  a great 
advantage  for  his  country. 

After  an  easy  passage  across  the  Atlantic  the  little 
party  of  Frenchmen  put  in  at  Newfoundland.  They 
then  sailed  north,  passed  through  Belleisle  Strait  and 
explored  a part  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Cartier  traded  a bit  with  the  Indians, 
who  proved  to  be  quite  friendly,  but  he  found  no  gold 
or  other  precious  metals. 

Only  one  event  of  this  voyage  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  late  July,  while  seeking  safety  from  a storm, 
Cartier  ran  into  a little  harbor  near  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  While  his  ships  lay  at  anchor  he 
and  his  men  climbed  the  hill  which  looked  over  the  bay 
and  set  up  a great  wooden  cross.  To  this  they  nailed  a 
board  bearing  their  country’s  arms  and  the  sentence, 
“Long  live  the  king  of  France.”  For  the  first  time 
France  laid  claim  to  lands  in  the  New  World.  This 
cross  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  only  the  first  of  a long 


line  that  in  time  was  to  extend  far  across  America  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

When  Cartier  returned  to  France  in  the  autumn,  the 
king  was  disappointed  that  he  brought  no  gold,  but 
Cartier’s  report  of  “open  waters  to  the  westward,  % 
leading  whither  no  one  could  say”  made  Francis  I 
willing  to  pay  for  a second  trip  to  the  New  World.  The 
next  spring  Cartier  took  out  his  second  party.  This 
time  more  than  a hundred  men  sailed  in  three  ships. 
The  party  went  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
up  the  river  to  an  Indian  village  which  was  where 
Quebec  now  stands. 

Here  the  Frenchmen  anchored  their  ships  and  spent 
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the  winter.  A small  party  pushed  on  west  as  far  as 
the  village  where  Montreal  now  is  and  visited  the 
Indians  there.  They  found  the  natives  friendly  and 
eager  to  trade  for  knives  and  other  tools  of  iron.  They 
heard  of  the  lakes  to  the  west,  but  they  were  unable  to 
find  any  gold. 

The  men  found  the  long,  cold  winter  hard  to  bear. 
Because  they  had  no  green  vegetables,  they  got  a disease 
called  scurvy.  They  were  cured  of  it  only  when  they 
learned  from  the  Indians  how  to  make  a tea  from  the 
bark  of  the  spruce  tree.  When  spring  melted  the  ice  of 
the  river,  Cartier  and  his  men  were  glad  to  sail  for 
France.  They  took  with  them  the  chief  of  the  Indian 
tribe,  and  this  old  fellow  told  many  stories  of  his  coun- 
try at  the  court  of  Francis  I. 

When  the  second  party  returned  with  no  greater 
riches  than  an  Indian  chief,  the  king  decided  to  spend 
no  more  money  on  voyages  to  America.  Five  years 
after  Cartier’s  return  a wealthy  Frenchman  sent  out  a 
party  at  his  own  expense.  Cartier  commanded  part  of 
this  man’s  fleet,  while  the  owner  himself  had  charge  of 
the  other  ships.  Through  poor  planning  and  a lack 
of  understanding  between  the  two  men  this  voyage 
came  to  nothing. 

For  sixty  years  after  Cartier’s  coming  the  French 
made  no  further  effort  to  explore  or  settle  colonies  in 
America.  The  one  lonely  cross  on  St.  Lawrence  Bay 
marked  the  only  attempt  of  Frenchmen  to  set  up  a New 
France  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
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The  fishermen  and  fur  traders  come.  — Even  though 
for  many  years  the  French  king  made  no  effort  to  send 
out  explorers  to  North  America,  there  were  men  during 
that  period  who  regularly  visited  the  continent.  Fish- 
ermen came,  not  only  from  France  but  also  from  Portu- 
gal, England,  and  other  lands.  At  first  they  made  their 
catches  largely  at  the  fishing  grounds  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  but  after  Cartier  had  explored  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  they  extended  their  fishing  to  these 
waters. 

As  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  to  salt  and 
dry  their  fish,  the  men  from  Europe  learned  to  trade 
more  and  more  with  the  Indians.  Cartier  had  reported 
that  the  natives  were  friendly  and  anxious  to  trade, 
especially  for  tools  and  weapons  made  of  iron.  When 
the  Indians  learned  how  to  use  iron  and  brass  kettles, 
these  became  valuable  articles  to  them.  More  than 
anything  else,  however,  they  wanted  guns  and  powder 
from  the  white  men. 

If  the  Indians  were  to  get  the  things  that  they  wanted, 
they  must  have  something  of  value  to  offer  in  exchange. 
It  was  in  meeting  this  need  for  trade  that  the  Indians 
brought  their  furs  to  the  fishermen  who  touched  their 
coasts.  From  such  simple  beginnings  grew  the  huge 
fur  trade  which  was  for  many  years  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  America.  Especially  prized  were  the 
beaver  skins  from  which  very  fine  felt  hats  were  made. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  became 
clear  to  the  French  ruler  that  the  fur  trade  was  so 
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valuable  that  it  had  to  be  controlled  and  protected. 
By  this  time  the  idea  had  also  begun  to  grow  that 
France  should  send  settlers  to  the  lands  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  It  seemed  a good  plan  for  the  government  to 
grant  the  right  to  trade  in  furs  to  one  or  more  persons 
who  would  agree  in  return  to  send  out  a party  of  set- 
tlers each  year.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  French 
settlement  was  made  in  America. 

A brave  Frenchman  plants  his  country’s  flag  in 
America.  — In  a certain  seacoast  town  in  France  where 
salt  was  made,  the  fishermen  often  put  in  to  buy  this 
article  so  necessary  in  preserving  their  fish.  As  they 
made  their  purchases,  these  sailors  told  tales  of  the  lands 
which  they  had  visited  beyond  the  seas.  Perhaps  these 
stories  of  the  old  sailors  on  the  water  front  were  what 
made  a certain  boy  of  that  little  town  eager  to  see  the 
world.  At  any  rate,  young  Samuel  de  Champlain  re- 
solved to  sail  to  the  New  World  just  as  soon  as  he  had 
a chance  to  do  so. 

He  made  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  service 
of  Spain  and  wrote  such  a careful  account  of  his  trip 
that  the  king  of  France  chose  him  to  go  on  a voyage  to 
the  French  lands  in  North  America.  He  gave  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  building  a New  France  in  America. 

Champlain  made  his  first  trip  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  in  1603.  He  and  his  men  explored  some  of  the 
country  along  the  river  and  traded  for  a shipload  of 
furs  before  they  went  back  to  France. 

The  next  year  two  ships  and  a larger  party  returned. 
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They  explored  the  country  around  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Champlain  and  about  eighty  men  settled 
down  there  to  spend  the  winter  while  the  ships 
returned  to  France.  During  the  long,  cold  winter 
they  suffered  terribly  from  lack  of  fresh  water  and 
from  scurvy.  Many  died. 

The  second  winter  the  men  moved  across  the  bay  and 
had  a better  place  for  their  camp.  By  the  third  year 
Champlain  had  made  them  very  comfortable,  for  he 
had  seen  to  it  that  they  grew  vegetables  and  grain 
during  the  summer.  With  food  in  the  storehouses  and 
their  leader  planning  games  and  pleasures  to  help  pass 
the  long  winter  days,  the  Frenchmen  were  quite  content. 
During  these  years  Champlain  explored  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  south  as  the  present  state  of  Massachusetts. 
He  made  careful  maps  of  the  country. 

Due  to  changes  in  the  company  which  sent  out  settlers 
and  supplies,  this  first  little  settlement  was  given  up,  but 
in  1608  Champlain  brought  out  a colony  to  the  place 
where  Quebec  now  stands.  This  was  the  first  French 
settlement  in  America  which  remained  occupied.  The 
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tiny  French  village  became  a town  and  finally  grew  into 
a great  city  which  still  stands  today. 

The  little  settlement  knew  great  hardships.  Scurvy 
still  carried  off  many  men  each  winter.  Supply  ships 
were  often  slow  in  bringing  food.  The  exploring  trips 
through  the  forests  had  to  be  made  on  foot  or  in  Indian 
canoes,  and  the  journeys  were  long  and  hard.  Through 
it  all,  however,  Champlain  kept  his  courage,  ruled  his 
little  colony  wisely,  drew  his  maps  carefully,  and  wrote 
long  accounts  of  the  new  country  to  send  to  his  king. 
When  these  were  read  in  France,  they  caused  other  men 
to  want  to  come  to  New  France. 

Champlain  found  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  Indians 
to  be  very  friendly.  They  often  furnished  him  with 
guides  and  with  men  to  paddle  his  canoe,  but  sometimes 
in  exchange  they  asked  his  help  against  their  old  enemy 
the  Iroquois.  These  Indians  belonged  to  a very  power- 
ful tribe  which  lived  in  the  lake  country  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Because  it  brought  them  more  trade 
to  remain  friends  with  the  English  and  Dutch  than  with 
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the  French,  the  Iroquois  were  almost  from  the  beginning 

enemies  of  the  French  settlers. 

* 

Champlain  started  a very  wise  plan  which  the  French 
used  for  many  years.  He  chose  young  men  who  wanted 
adventure  and  sent  them  out  to  live  among  the  Indians 
to  learn  their  languages  and  their  ways  and  to  explore 
the  country.  Often  such  a man  would  not  see  other 
white  men  for  years,  but  when  he  returned  to  the  set- 
tlement he  had  much  to  tell  not  only  of  Indian  life 
but  of  the  new  country  as  well.  A number  of  these 
young  Frenchmen  helped  Champlain  to  push  back  a 
bit  farther  the  great  unknown  regions  of  northeastern 
North  America. 

During  all  these  years  Champlain  had  been  hoping  to 
find  a waterway  to  the  Pacific.  He  had  heard  from 
the  Indians  of  great  bodies  of  water  that  lay  to  the  west, 
and  he  longed  to  visit  these.  In  the  St,  Lawrence 
River  west  of  the  place  where  Montreal  now  stands  are 
dangerous  rapids.  The  water  whirls  so  swiftly  that 
even  today  the  boats  going  up  the  river  do  not  attempt 
to  go  through  the  rapids  but  use  a canal  instead.  When 
Champlain  came  to  America,  probably  no  white  man 
had  ever  explored  the  country  beyond  these  rapids. 

One  of  the  young  men  sent  out  by  Champlain  came 
back  in  1612  and  told  that  while  living  among  the 
Algonquins  he  had  visited  a great  sea  and  had  seen 
upon  its  shore  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel.  Cham- 
plain doubted  this  story,  but  if  it  were  true  it  might 
mean  that  the  long-looked-for  waterway  had  been 
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found.  He  determined  to  find  whether  or  not  the  young 
man  had  told  the  truth. 

To  make  this  journey  to  the  land  of  the  Algonquins 
meant  going  beyond  the  rapids,  but  this  danger  did  not 
stop  the  daring  Frenchman.  Perhaps  you  will  under- 
stand better  the  spirit  of  this  brave  leader  if  you  can 
imagine  that  you  are  the  seventh  member  of  this  little 
party  which  is  to  start  through  the  wilderness.  Cham- 
plain, Vignau  (who  had  told  the  story),  three  other 
Frenchmen,  and  one  Indian  guide  make  up  the  entire 
party. 

It  is  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1613.  Two  canoes 
slip  out  from  the  little  village  of  the  white  men  and  start 
upstream.  The  Indian  guide  paddles  the  first,  guiding 
it  swiftly  through  the  stream.  Behind  comes  Cham- 
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plain,  steering  as  best  he  can  the  second  canoe.  Sup- 
plies, guns,  powder,  and  articles  for  trading  with  the 
Indians  fill  the  narrow  little  boats. 

They  have  come  now  to  the  rapids  and  are  pulling 
their  canoes  out  of  the  water.  How  are  they  to  get 
around  this  great  danger  spot?  By  loading  their  sup- 
plies and  goods  upon  their  backs,  and  walking  beside 
the  rushing  river.  What  of  the  canoes,  you  ask?  Do 
you  see  the  Indian  guide  lifting  that  one  onto  his  broad 
shoulders?  Close  behind  him  a Frenchman  lifts  the 
second  one.  Now,  step  by  step  over  the  rough  bank, 
the  men  sweat  and  strain  with  their  back-breaking  load. 
Trees  have  fallen  along  the  path,  and  now  the  men  must 
climb  over  and  again  crawl  under  their  crossed  trunks. 

Night  comes  at  last.  The  weary  men  groan  as  they 
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make  camp.  The  next  morning  loads  are  made  lighter 
by  throwing  away  the  corn  and  some  of  the  articles  for 
trade.  Even  so  the  day  is  one  long  agony,  made  worse 
by  the  constant  biting  of  the  mosquitoes.  Night  is 
falling  again,  but  now  a surprise  greets  the  tired  men. 
A party  of  Indians  comes  through  the  forest  to  meet 
them.  These  Algonquins,  usually  so  silent,  cry  out  in 
wonder  to  see  white  men  who  have  thus  journeyed 
above  the  rapids.  The  chief  speaks  now  to  Champlain. 
Can  you  hear  his  astonished  voice  say,  (<  You  must  have 
fallen  from  the  clouds  !” 

Not  from  the  clouds  but  from  below  the  rapids  had 
these  men  come.  They  faced  danger  and  bore  pain 
and  hardship  because  their  determined  leader  was  a 
man  of  courage. 

Champlain  reached  the  great  Algonquin  chief  and 
found  that  Vignau  had  lied  about  the  north  sea.  There 
was  no  such  place,  but  Vignau  did  not  believe  that  any- 
one would  ever  face  the  danger  of  going  beyond  the 
rapids  to  learn  the  truth. 

In  1615  Champlain  made  his  last  great  exploring  trip. 
He  traveled  about  a thousand  miles  through  forests 
and  across  lakes,  visiting  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario 
and  much  of  the  country  around  them.  His  maps  and 
records  made  known  to  all  the  world  the  country  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  a part  of  the  lake  region. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Champlain  served  his  growing 
colony  at  Quebec,  dying  there  in  1635.  He  was  a great 
man,  for  he  faced  danger  with  courage,  he  was  fair  and 
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honest,  and  he  never  gave  up  when  things  were  hard. 
To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  planting  the  French  flag 
firmly  in  American  soil. 


The  French  priests  carry  the  cross  into  the  wilder- 
ness. — No  story  of  New  France  would  be  complete 
unless  it  told  of  the  faithful  Catholic  priests  who  came 
to  preach  to  the  red  men.  The  first  group  had  come 
out  during  Champlain’s  time,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
persuade  many  of  the  Indians  to  accept  the  Christian 
religion. 

In  later  years  a Catholic  order  called  the  Society  of 
Jesus  sent  out  its  members  to  teach  and  preach.  These 
men,  known  as  Jesuits,  were  more  successful  than  the 
early  priests  had  been.  Throughout  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  and  through  the  lake  country  these  faithful 
black-robed  priests  went,  carrying  the  cross.  Some- 
times such  a priest  was  the  only  white  man  among  the 
Indians.  Often  he  would  journey  with  a fur  trader  in 
order  to  reach  some  distant  part  of  the  country. 

In  many  cases  the  Indians  came  to  love  their  Jesuit 
friends  and  to  accept  the  Christian  religion  which  they 
preached.  Sometimes,  however,  the  savages  would 
capture  a priest,  hold  him  a prisoner,  and  finally  kill 
him.  There  are  records  of  Jesuits  who  suffered  horrible 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
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On  the  whole  the  men  of  this  order  did  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  France  in  the  New  World.  Wher- 
ever a little  log  chapel  called  men  to  worship,  there 
Indians  and  whites  were  better  friends.  Friendship 
meant  more  trade,  as  well  as  more  help  for  explorers. 

The  Jesuits  were  well-educated  men.  It  was  their 
habit  to  keep  records  of  all  that  they  saw  and  heard 
on  their  journeys.  They  drew  maps  of  new  country 
through  which  they  traveled.  All  of  these  records  and 
maps  were  in  time  sent  back  to  France,  where  they 
spread  knowledge  about  the  New  World  and  caused 
other  men  to  want  to  go  to  the  new  land. 

A priest  and  a fur  trader  explore  the  Mississippi.  — 
We  cannot  tell  here  of  all  the  Jesuit  priests  who  bravely 
carried  on  in  the  wilderness,  but  we  shall  pause  to  learn 
the  story  of  one.  Jacques  Marquette  was  preaching 
at  a little  settlement  on  Lake  Michigan  near  the  place 
where  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior  almost 
come  together.  He  had  heard  from  the  Indians  of  the 


great  prairies  stretching  south  of  the  lakes,  and  he 
longed  to  carry  his  Christian  story  to  the  Indians  there. 

To  little  St.  Ignace  where  the  good  priest  lived  came 
a brave  young  fur  trader  and  explorer.  This  was  Louis 
Joliet,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  governor  at  Quebec 
to  go  on  an  exploring  trip  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  trip  to  discover  the  direction 
in  which  the  Mississippi  River  flowed.  These  French- 


men  of  the  North  still  dreamed  of  finding  a water  pas- 
sage through  America.  If  this  stream  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  much  from  the  Indians  flowed  toward  the 
west,  perhaps  it  was  the  long-sought  route.  Years 
before  the  Spaniard  De  Soto  had  discovered  this  river, 
but  no  one  had  yet  traveled  its  full  length. 

Father  Marquette  gladly  joined  Joliet,  and  they  set 
out  from  St.  Ignace  one  May  day  in  1673.  Their 
canoes  cut  through  the  cold  waters  of  Green  Bay  and 


up  the  Fox  River.  Coming  to  the  headwaters  of  this 
stream,  they  carried  their  canoes  and  goods  on  their 
backs  across  a short  stretch  of  country  to  the  Wisconsin 
River,  which  in  turn  led  them  to  the  Mississippi. 

In  his  record  of  the  trip  Father  Marquette  told  of  the 
joy  which  the  men  felt  when  they  knew  that  they  were 
at  last  on  the  great  river.  He  also  told  of  the  strange 
birds  which  they  saw  on  the  prairies  along  the  river,  of 
the  huge  buffaloes  which  roamed  there,  of  the  catfish  so 
large  that  it  almost  upset  one  of  the  canoes,  and  of  the 
friendly  Indians.  A tribe  which  they  visited  near  the 
beginning  of  their  journey  gave  them  a peace  pipe,  and 
this  they  offered  to  new  tribes,  every  one  of  which 
accepted  them  as  friends. 

The  swift  current  carried  the  canoes  along  easily. 
The  Mississippi  grew  rapidly  larger  as  it  received  the 
waters  of  the  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivers.  The 
Indians  told  Marquette  and  Joliet  that  by  traveling 
west  on  the  Missouri  they  would  come  to  broad  prairies 
and  finally  to  another  river  which  flowed  to  the  sea. 
This  raised  their  hopes  once  more  about  the  western 
waterway,  but  they  did  not  have  time  to  explore  the 
Missouri. 

By  the  time  the  little  party  had  reached  the  place 
where  the  Arkansas  River  joins  the  Mississippi,  Joliet 
and  Marquette  were  sure  that  the  great  river  flowed 
south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Indians  told  them  this 
over  and  over  and  added  that  the  natives  farther  down- 
stream would  not  be  friendly. 
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Having  settled  the  question  which  they  were  sent  out 
to  solve,  the  explorers  turned  back  upstream.  They 
made  their  way  up  the  Illinois  River  on  the  return  trip, 
carried  their  canoes  across  country  to  Lake  Michigan, 
and  paddled  north  to  Green  Bay  and  St.  Ignace.  In 
four  months  they  had  gone  2,500  miles  and  had  found 
the  direction  in  which  the  Mississippi  flowed. 

Joliet  left  Father  Marquette  here  and  started  back 
to  Quebec  to  report  to  the  governor.  To  save  time  he 
attempted  to  shoot  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
his  canoe.  He  was  upset,  the  Indians  with  him  were 
drowned,  all  his  records  were  lost,  and  he  was  saved 
only  with  great  difficulty.  Thus  he  came  before  the 
governor  empty-handed,  but  from  his  memory  he  wrote 
again  the  record  of  his  journey.  Later,  when  Father 
Marquette’s  account  was  received,  it  was  found  that 
Joliet  had  told  a true  story. 

The  good  Jesuit  priest  had  fallen  ill  on  the  journey 
home,  but  he  had  promised  the  Indians  of  the  Illinois 
tribe  to  come  again  to  preach  to  them.  The  next  year, 
although  he  was  far  from  well,  he  set  out  for  the  settle- 
ment at  Kaskaskia. 

Will  you  follow  this  brave  Jesuit  priest  through  these 
next  few  weeks? 

It  is  March,  with  winds  blowing  chill  across  the 
prairies.  Father  Marquette  walks  through  Kaskaskia 
ringing  his  hand  bell,  calling  the  people  to  his  meeting. 
He  has  set  up  a little  altar  in  one  of  the  cabins.  As  he 
enters  the  door,  the  red  men  crowd  behind  him  until 
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the  tiny  room  is  filled.  Standing  quietly  beside  the 
altar,  the  gentle  priest  tells  his  red  brothers  the  story  of 
Jesus.  They  do  not  understand  much  that  he  tells 
them,  but  they  feel  his  love  for  them. 

The  days  are  slipping  past,  each  one  bringing  more 
Indians  to  listen  to  the  father.  Messengers  have  spread 
the  news  of  his  coming  through  all  the  villages  of  the 
Illinois  tribe.  The  log  cabin  no  longer  holds  the  crowd. 
Now,  on  Easter  Sunday,  Father  Marquette  is  holding 
his  last  service.  He  stands  on  the  open  prairie  in  his 
long,  black  robe.  Before  him  are  fifteen  hundred  In- 
dians, chiefs,  old  men  of  the  tribe,  young  braves,  squaws, 
and  children. 

Quietly,  earnestly,  Father  Marquette  once  more  tells 
them  the  Christian  story  and  asks  them  to  believe  it. 
Coming  at  last  to  the  end  of  his  strength,  he  raises  his 
hand  in  blessing  and  sends  the  crowd  quietly  away. 

The  next  day  dawns.  Father  Marquette  knows  that 
he  must  try  to  reach  home,  for  he  is  growing  weaker. 
The  last  good-byes  are  said,  the  last  blessings  asked 
and  given.  Now  off  goes  the  little  party,  but  the  good 
priest  must  lie  flat  in  a canoe  or  be  carried  by  his  friends. 

The  men  are  pushing  on  as  quickly  as  they  can.  It  is 
a race  against  time.  As  they  paddle  now  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  the  Jesuit  feels  that  his  hour 
has  come.  Looking  at  a steep  hill  beside  the  lake,  he 
asks  that  his  men  lay  him  there  when  he  is  gone.  The 
canoes  pull  to  shore.  With  his  friends  weeping  about 
him,  Father  Marquette  goes  quietly  to  sleep. 
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A sad  little  procession  forms  and  makes  its  way  slowly 
up  the  hill.  The  man  at  the  head  rings  the  little  hand 
bell  with  which  the  priest  used  to  call  his  Indians  to 
worship.  Behind  him  come  the  other  men,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  the  body  of  their  dear  leader.  When 
the  grave  has  been  rounded  up  with  earth,  they  plant  a 
small  wooden  cross  to  mark  this  spot  where  a faithful 
Christian  has  given  his  life  that  his  church  and  his 
country  might  be  served. 


A noble  Frenchman  sets  up  new  claims  for  France.  — 

During  the  same  years  in  which  Father  Marquette  was 
preaching  and  Louis  Joliet  was  exploring  in  the  New 
World,  another  Frenchman  was  also  busy  serving 
France  in  America.  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de 
La  Salle,  came  from  a rich  and  noble  family  of  France. 
He  was  daring,  headstrong,  determined.  He  dreamed 
dreams  of  a great  French  Empire  in  America,  extending 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  the  south.  To  further  this  dream  he  not  only 
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spent  all  his  own  money  and  all  that  he  could  borrow, 
but  in  the  end  he  gave  his  life. 

La  Salle  made  his  first  exploring  trip  in  a search  for  a 
waterway  to  the  west.  Of  course  he  found  no  such 
passage,  but  he  gained  a taste  for  exploring  which 
never  left  him.  He  next  went  into  fur  trading,  but 
hearing  of  the  trip  made  by  Joliet  and  Marquette  he 
determined  to  take  a party  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  went  to  France  to  get  the  right  to  make  such 
a trip  and  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Having  secured 
both,  he  returned  to  Quebec  in  1678,  bringing  with 
him  a friend  named  Henri  de  Tonty. 

This  Tonty  had  lost  a hand  in  battle  and  in  its  place 
he  wore  one  made  of  iron.  The  Indians  soon  learned 
that  he  could  use  this  iron  hand  very  well  indeed,  and 
so  they  called  him  “ Tonty  of  the  Iron  Hand.”  He  was 
a strong  man  of  great  courage  who  served  La  Salle  and 
France  well. 

La  Salle  believed  that  the  fur  trade  would  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds  if  the  French  had  a sailing  vessel  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  He  had  one  built  on  the  Niagara 
River  and  sailed  with  his  party  westward  to  Green  Bay 
on  Lake  Michigan.  Here  the  ship  was  loaded  with  furs 
and  sent  out  on  its  return  journey  while  La  Salle  re- 
mained on  the  bay.  The  ship  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Perhaps  the  autumn  storms  Upset  the  little  vessel,  or 
possibly  Indians  who  did  not  want  to  see  the  French 
fur  trade  increase  wrecked  it.  More  than  two  hundred 
fifty  years  later  the  remains  of  a very  old  vessel  were 
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discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  strait  which  connects 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  It  seems  likely  that 
this  may  have  been  La  Salle’s  lost  ship. 

La  Salle  went  into  the  Illinois  country,  where  he  built 
a fort  and  left  Tonty  in  charge.  He  had  to  return  to 
Montreal  for  supplies,  and  when  he  again  reached  his 
new  fort  he  found  it  deserted.  The  men  had  turned 
against  Tonty,  and  he  had  moved  back  to  Green  Bay. 
Others  might  have  given  up  in  the  face  of  so  many 
difficulties,  but  not  La  Salle.  He  meant  to  explore  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nothing  could  stop  him. 

After  many  delays  La  Salle  and  his  party  set  out  on 
this  journey  in  the  autumn  of  1681.  After  the  men 
reached  the  Mississippi,  the  current  carried  their  canoes 
smoothly  along  except  for  the  danger  from  sandbars 
and  rapids.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  1682,  they  found  the 
river  taking  three  branches.  La  Salle  sent  Tonty  into 
one  and  another  Frenchman  into  the  second,  while  he 
took  the  third  branch.  The  water  grew  salt,  and  the 
tides  came  in.  The  explorers  knew  that  they  were  near- 
ing the  end  of  their  journey. 

They  came  together  again  on  a small  island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  mighty  river.  Can  you  see  the  little 
company  there  on  that  April  day,  so  long  ago? 

The  men  are  shouting  with  joy  as  their  canoes  shoot 
through  the  waters  toward  the  island.  This  is  the 
Gulf  at  last!  To  France  has  been  given  the  honor  of 
following  the  great  river  from  headwaters  to  mouth! 
Guns  are  fired  as  the  Frenchmen  scramble  out  of  their 
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canoes.  But  now  they  grew  serious  as  their  daring 
leader  steps  forward  with  raised  hand.  Falling  into 
step,  they  march  to  the  highest  point  of  land  on  the  little 
island. 

The  men  raise  a wooden  cross,  planting  it  firmly  in 
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the  soil  of  the  island.  Beside  it  are  placed  the  arms  of 
France.  Voices  are  lifted  in  a hymn  of  the  Church. 
A prayer  is  repeated.  Now  out  steps  Sieur  de  La  Salle 
to  say  in  a strong  clear  voice,  “In  the  name  of  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  France,  I now  take  possession  of 
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this  river,  of  all  rivers  that  enter  it,  and  of  all  the  coun- 
try watered  by  them.” 

Thus  the  cross  of  France  was  planted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  far  away  from  that  first  little  cross 
which  Cartier  had  planted  so  long  before  on  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence.  La  Salle  had  laid  claim  to  most  of  central 
North  America,  a claim  which  was  to  cross  that  already 
made  by  Spain  to  the  same  land. 

This  trip  was  the  high  point  of  La  Salle’s  life.  After 
it  he  attempted  to  build  a chain  of  forts  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  but  met  with  difficulties.  Then  he  tried  to 
bring  out  a colony  to  settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  in  sailing  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  he 
missed  the  entrance  to  the  river.  Things  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  but  still  La  Salle  refused  to  give  up.  Finally  he 
was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men  who  had  turned  against 
him. 

La  Salle  dreamed  dreams  too  large  to  be  realized  in 
his  lifetime.  But  he  set  up  the  claims  of  France  to  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  new  land,  and  he  left  us 
the  memory  of  a man  who  gave  all  he  had  to  carry  out 
his  dreams. 

For  more  than  a hundred  years  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  been  sending  men  to  explore  the  Americas.  These 
bold  adventurers  had  marched  through  forests  and 
across  prairies.  They  had  climbed  high  mountains  and 
paddled  up  and  down  mighty  rivers.  By  their  efforts 
they  had  made  known  to  the  world  much  of  the  land  in 
the  two  Americas. 
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During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  settled 
colonies  in  both  North  and  South  America.  However, 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  able  to  plant 
colonies  which  were  successful.  As  you  know,  the 
French  village  of  Quebec  was  begun  in  1608.  At  about 
this  same  time  the  English  and  Dutch  became  anxious 
to  send  settlers  who  would  stay  in  North  America.  The 
next  stories  will  tell  you  of  the  coming  of  these  early 
English  and  Dutch  people  to  build  homes  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 
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A Word  Game 


Find  a group  of  words  which  explains  the  meaning  of  each 
word  in  the  left-hand  column. 


sassafras 

procession 

pirate 

scurvy 


a line  of  marching  people 
a disease  caused  by  a lack  of  green  food 
a tree,  the  bark  of  whose  roots  is  used  for 
making  a tea  which  is  drunk  as  a medicine 
a sea  robber 


A Map  Study 

In  this  chapter  you  have  two  maps  of  North  America. 
One  shows  the  land  explored  by  men  sailing  for  the  English 
and  Dutch.  The  other  map  shows  the  regions  explored  by 
Frenchmen.  Study  the  routes  of  the  explorers  as  marked  on 
these  maps.  Now  trace  the  routes  on  a wall  map  of  North 
America. 

On  a map  of  the  world  show  the  route  taken  by  Francis 
Drake  on  his  famous  voyage  in  the  Golden  Hind. 


Making  a Time  Table 


At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  you  made  a time  table  which 
showed  the  years  in  which  the  Spanish  explorers  reached 
America.  Make  a second  time  table  showing  the  English 
explorers  in  order  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  mentioned 
in  this  chapter.  In  another  time  table  list  the  French  ex- 
plorers and  the  year  in  which  each  came  to  America. 

Compare  your  three  time  tables.  What  nation  had  the 
earliest  claims?  What  explorers  came  at  about  the  same 
time?  If  you  have  different  colored  crayons,  it  might  be  fun 
to  combine  all  your  time  tables  into  one,  using  a different 
color  for  the  explorers  of  each  nation. 


Reading  to  Find  Answers 
Test  I 

Below  are  some  questions  which  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  when  you  finish  reading  this  story.  One  good  way 
to  use  them  is  for  all  the  members  of  the  class,  after  they 
have  read  the  story,  to  read  a question  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  race  to  find  the  answer  in  the  story. 

1.  What  was  the  most  important  thing  which  John 
Cabot  did  while  in  America?  Can  you  think  why 
this  act  was  so  important? 

2.  What  did  John  Cabot  find  on  his  voyage  which 
might  some  day  bring  much  wealth  to  Britain? 

3.  What  rewards  did  the  king  give  to  Cabot? 

4.  Why  was  Francis  Drake  called  “The  Master  Thief”? 
Do  you  think  that  he  deserved  this  name? 
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5.  Why  did  Francis  Drake  hate  the  Spanish? 

6.  Why  did  Drake  sail  around  the  world  in  order  to  get 
back  to  England? 

7.  What  did  Drake  think  of  the  country  which  he  ex- 
plored on  the  Pacific  coast? 

8.  How  did  Queen  Elizabeth  reward  Drake  for  his  bold 
adventure? 

9.  What  new  ideas  about  America  did  Raleigh  and 
Gilbert  give  to  Englishmen? 

10.  For  what  was  Henry  Hudson  searching? 

11.  What  bay  and  river  did  Hudson  explore  while  sailing 
for  the  Dutch? 

12.  Why  was  this  voyage  important  to  the  Dutch  people? 

13.  What  new  business  did  the  Dutch  enter  in  America? 


Test  II 

Here  is  another  list  of  questions  with  which  you  may  race. 
Perhaps,  when  you  have  studied  the  answers  to  both  Tests  I 
and  II,  you  would  like  to  use  the  questions  for  a match  in 
class. 

1.  For  what  two  things  was  Cartier  searching? 

2.  What  did  he  do  on  his  first  voyage  that  was  impor- 
tant? 

3.  In  what  two  kinds  of  business  did  Frenchmen  in 
America  engage  after  Cartier’s  voyages? 

4.  Where  did  Frenchmen  make  their  first  settlement 
which  grew  into  a city?  When  was  this  settlement 
made? 

5.  What  were  three  important  services  which  Champlain 
gave  to  his  little  colony? 

6.  What  hard  and  dangerous  deed  performed  by  Cham- 
plain astonished  the  Indians? 
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7.  How  did  the  Jesuits  help  the  cause  of  France? 

8.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  trip  made  by  Joliet  and 
Marquette? 

9.  What  did  the  two  men  learn  as  the  result  of  the  trip? 

10.  Why  did  Father  Marquette  return  to  Kaskaskia? 

11.  What  region  in  America  did  La  Salle  want  to  see  held 
by  the  French? 

12.  What  important  deed  did  La  Salle  accomplish  which 
greatly  benefited  France? 

13.  Why  was  La  Salle  of  great  importance  as  an  explorer 
even  though  he  often  failed  in  the  things  which  he 
attempted? 


1.  Make  a little  scene  to  show  La  Salle  planting  the  cross 
of  France  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Perhaps  you  could  place  this  on  a sand  table.  If  you 
prefer,  you  could  build  your  scene  in  a box,  with  a 
painted  background.  Such  a scene  is  called  a diorama. 
Whether  you  make  a diorama  or  a sand-table  scene, 
try  to  keep  the  figures  of  your  people  the  right  size 
to  go  with  the  trees  and  other  large  objects.  What 
other  scenes  in  this  chapter  could  be  shown  in  a 
diorama  or  on  a sand  table? 

2.  Locate  on  a map  the  regions  in  North  America  that 
were  explored  by  the  English  and  French. 

3.  Select  one  explorer  whom  you  admire,  and  write  a 
paragraph  telling  why  you  like  this  man.  Do  not 
copy  any  sentences  from  books. 


Some  Things  to  Do 
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4.  There  are  many  other  interesting  events  in  the  life 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  which  are  not  described  in  this 
book.  Someone  might  read  more  about  him  in  the 
library  and  report  to  the  class. 

5.  Study  all  the  pictures  which  you  can  find  of  the 
English  and  French  explorers  so  that  you  will  know 
how  they  looked.  Plan  and  draw  your  own  picture 
of  some  scene  described  in  this  chapter.  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  men  drifting  among  the  ice  cakes 
would  be  a good  subject  for  one  picture.  Can  you 
find  others? 

6.  Take  a class  period  to  talk  over  what  you  have  learned 
about  the  explorers.  See  how  many  ways  you  can  find 
in  which  English,  French,  and  Spanish  explorers  were 
alike.  Find  in  what  ways  the  explorers  of  the  three 
nations  differed. 

7.  If  you  are  to  have  a pageant,  you  will  need  to  complete 
your  plans.  You  probably  cannot  show  every  explorer 
of  whom  you  have  read;  so  you  will  need  to  think 
carefully  in  order  to  select  those  who  were  most 
important.  Plan  your  action  so  that  one  scene  follows 
another  smoothly.  You  may  need  an  announcer. 
Can  you  invite  another  class  to  see  your  pageant? 

Some  Books  to  Read 

If  you  read  very  well,  you  will  enjoy  The  Scarlet  Coat  by 
Frances  Gaither.  It  tells  of  a lad  who  had  many  adventures 
at  the  time  of  La  Salle’s  explorations. 

Stories  of  French  explorers  may  be  found  in  the  book  by 
Coffman  and  Goodman  listed  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
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DIVISION  TWO 


HOMES  ARE  BUILT 
IN  A NEW  LAND 


Powhatan  Is  Crowned 
by  Newport  and  Smith. 


SETTLERS  COME  TO  OUR  EASTERN  COAST 


In  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  a few 
Englishmen  had  attempted  to  establish  colonies  in 
America.  Their  efforts  had  failed,  but  the  idea  was  not 
lost. 

The  old  quarrel  with  Spain  broke  into  open  war,  and 
for  a long  time  this  struggle  took  the  whole  attention  of 
Englishmen.  With  the  close  of  the  war  in  1604,  men 
turned  again  to  thoughts  of  the  lands  beyond  the  seas. 
Colonies  in  the  New  World  would  make  Englishmen 
proud.  Merchants  would  welcome  the  chance  to  sell 
goods  to  settlers.  Perhaps  gold  might  be  found  in 
America  by  the  English  as  well  as  by  the  Spanish. 

Some  lines  from  a play  written  and  acted  in  England 
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at  this  time  will  show  you  how  blinded  the  people  were 
by  tales  of  the  riches  of  America.  In  this  play,  called 
“ Eastward  Ho/’  one  character  says,  “I  tell  thee  gold  is 
more  plentiful  there  than  copper  is  with  us.  . . . Why 
man  all  their  dripping  pans  are  pure  gold,  and  all  the 
chains  with  which  they  chain  up  their  streets  are  massy 
gold;  all  the  prisoners  they  take  are  fettered  in  gold; 
and  for  rubies  and  diamonds  they  go  forth  on  holidays 
and  gather  ’em  by  the  seashore.” 

Do  you  suppose  that  settlers  who  heard  such  tales  as 
these  were  disappointed  when  they  reached  America? 

Each  of  the  first  attempts  to  plant  colonies  was  the 
work  of  one  man  who  paid  the  expenses  out  of  his  own 
fortune.  A new  plan  was  now  made  by  which  a com- 
pany was  formed  to  pay  the  cost  of  sending  out  settlers 
and  providing  them  with  supplies.  This  company 
would  receive  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  whatever 
products  the  colonists  sent  back  to  England.  The  first 
successful  English  settlement  in  America  was  made  by 
the  London  Company,  one  of  the  first  of  such  groups  to 
be  formed. 

The  Story  of  Virginia 

Will  you  turn  your  eyes  now  toward  the  shores  of 
Virginia  and  watch  the  coming  of  the  first  of  these 
colonists  sent  out  by  the  London  Company? 

The  English  reach  Virginia.  — It  is  the  twenty-sixth 
of  April,  1607.  The  blue  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
ripple  in  the  sunshine.  The  shores  on  either  side  of  the 
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bay  are  green  with  grass  and  dotted  with  flowers.  Tall 
trees  grow  on  every  side. 

On  this  warm,  pleasant  spring  day  three  little  ships 
come  sailing  in  between  the  capes  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  bay.  To  the  weary  men  who  have  been 
crowded  into  the  small  vessels  for  four  months  the  sight 
of  these  fair,  green  shores  is  very  welcome.  Anchors 
are  dropped  and  the  Susan  Constant , the  Goodspeed,  and 
the  Discovery  ride  on  the  waters  of  the  bay  while  the 
men  hurry  on  shore  to  explore. 

As  night  falls,  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  who 
commands  this  little  fleet,  calls  the  captains  of  the  other 
vessels,  and  together  they  open  a small  sealed  box. 
Before  the  party  left  England,  the  London  Company 
placed  this  box  in  Captain  Newport’s  hands  with  orders 
that  it  be  opened  only  after  the  ships  reached  Virginia. 

The  men  knew  that  the  box  contained  the  names  of 
the  seven  colonists  whom  the  London  Company  had 
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chosen  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council.  Each  man 
wanted  to  have  the  honor  of  being  one  of  these  officers. 
Each  felt  that  his  name  was  in  the  box.  Crowded  to- 
gether with  no  work  to  do,  they  had  often  quarreled 
about  the  matter  during  the  voyage.  The  quarrels 
finally  became  so  bitter  that  one  of  the  men,  John 
Smith,  was  put  in  chains. 

Now  as  the  captains  gather  about  a ship’s  lantern  to 
read  the  names,  the  men  listen  eagerly.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  some  they  find  John  Smith’s  name  on  the  list. 
Grumbling,  they  release  him,  but  they  still  refuse  to 
consider  him  as  a council  member.  Captain  Newport 
also  reads  an  order  which  instructs  the  council  members 
to  elect  a president. 

The  next  day  the  little  vessels  sail  up  the  bay  into  a 
broad  river,  which  they  name  the  James  in  honor  of 
their  king.  After  sailing  about  thirty  miles  along  this 
river  they  choose  a spot  for  their  settlement.  The  an- 
chors drop.  The  hundred  twenty  men  scramble  quickly 
on  shore.  Here  under  the  great  forest  trees  the  new 
members  of  the  council  swear  to  do  their  duty.  As 
their  first  act  of  government  they  choose  a president. 
Here  the  settlers  break  ground  for  their  small  village, 
which  they  name  Jamestown. 

Jamestown  is  begun.  — Houses  and  a fort  must  be 
built.  Trees  must  be  cut  and  sawed  into  boards  to 
send  back  to  England.  The  work  went  slowly  because 
the  men  knew  little  about  such  labor,  and  many  cared 
less.  Of  the  company  of  one  hundred  twenty  only  one 
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man  was  a mason,  while  there  were  but  two  bricklayers 
and  six  carpenters.  Many  of  the  men  hoped  to  find 
gold  or  pearls,  and  they  were  more  interested  in  hunting 
for  these  easy  riches  than  in  building  houses  and  plant- 
ing crops. 

Even  with  all  these  difficulties  Jamestown  grew  until 
it  contained  not  only  a fort,  but  a street  of  rude  cabins, 
a storehouse,  and  a church.  Some  fields  were  cleared 
near  the  village  and  planted  with  corn. 

Captain  Newport  had  orders  to  explore  the  country, 
so  taking  John  Smith  and  some  other  men  he  made  his 
way  in  a small  boat  up  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
James.  He  was  able  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians. 

Soon  after  Newport  and  his  party  returned,  John 
Smith  demanded  a trial  on  the  charges  which  had  caused 
him  to  be  placed  in  chains.  He  was  cleared  and  was 
then  allowed  to  take  his  place  as  a member  of  the 
council. 

When  Captain  Newport  sailed  away  to  get  more  sup- 
plies, about  a hundred  men  remained  at  Jamestown. 
The  summer  was  very  hot.  The  settlers  had  chosen  a 
spot  for  their  village  which  was  low  and  damp.  Fevers 
and  other  forms  of  sickness  were  soon  among  them. 
Quarreling  became  more  bitter  than  ever. 

Perhaps  hardest  to  bear,  however,  was  the  lack  of 
food.  One  of  the  colonists  wrote  of  their  troubles  thus: 
“ There  remained  neither  tavern,  nor  beer-house,  nor 
place  of  relief  but  the  common  kettle,  . . . and  that 
was  half  a pint  of  wheat  and  as  much  barley,  boiled  with 
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water,  for  a man  a day;  and  this  . . . contained  as 
many  worms  as  grains.  Our  drink  was  water.” 

As  winter  approached,  John  Smith  determined  to  try 
to  get  food  from  the  Indians.  With  a few  other  men 
he  went  some  distance  up  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
James.  Leaving  most  of  the  men  to  guard  the  boat, 
Smith  and  two  companions  pushed  into  the  forest  on 
foot. 

Suddenly  two  hundred  Indians  surrounded  them, 
killed  the  other  two  white  men,  and  captured  Smith. 
No  doubt  they  meant  also  to  kill  him,  but  the  quick- 
witted Englishman  reached  into  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  a little  compass  which  he  offered  to  the  leader  of  the 
Indians.  The  red  men  were  amazed  to  see  the  little 
needle  of  the  compass  swing  round,  pointing  always  to 
the  north.  They  delayed  the  killing  while  they  grunted 
and  pushed  each  other  about  in  their  efforts  to  get  a 
better  look.  Smith  talked  as  fast  as  he  could,  explain- 
ing to  the  Indians  how  the  wonderful  little  instrument 
worked.  Even  so,  the  savages  finally  tied  him  to  a tree 
and  were  ready  to  put  him  to  death  when  their  leader 
lifted  the  compass  and  gave  the  command  to  spare 
Smith’s  life. 

The  Indians  went  on  their  way,  taking  Smith  with 
them,  until  they  came  at  last  to  the  home  of  the  great 
chief,  the  Powhatan.  Smith  was  brought  before  the  old 
chief,  who  sat  in  his  long  house  on  a bench  covered  with 
raccoon  skins.  The  question  which  the  Powhatan  had 
to  decide  was  whether  Smith  should  live  or  die. 
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Long  afterwards,  Smith  wrote  a story  of  his  adven- 
tures in  which  he  told  that  as  he  was  about  to  be  killed 
he  was  saved  by  Pocahontas,  a young  daughter  of  the 
chief.  Some  people  do  not  believe  this  story,  but 
whether  or  not  it  was  true  Smith  was  released  and 


allowed  to  return  to  Jamestown.  It  is  also  true  that 
Pocahontas  was  very  friendly  toward  the  colonists. 

Immediately  after  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown, 
Captain  Newport  came  sailing  up  the  river  with  fresh 
supplies  and  new  settlers.  Less  than  fifty  of  the  first 
party  were  alive  to  greet  him. 

Smith  continued  to  be  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony.  During  the  next  year  he  explored  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  elected  by  the 
council  to  serve  as  president  of  the  colony. 

Because  the  London  Company  had  very  little  idea 
of  real  conditions  in  America  they  gave  Captain  New- 
port some  very  foolish  orders.  When  leaving  for 
Virginia  on  one  voyage,  they  told  him  that  before  he 
returned  he  must  find  either  a piece  of  gold  or  a passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  must  also  place  a crown  on 
the  head  of  the  great  Powhatan. 

It  being  quite  out  of  the  question  to  find  either  a piece 
of  gold  or  a water  passage  to  the  Pacific  in  Virginia,  all 
that  Newport  could  do  was  to  crown  the  old  Indian 
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chief.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  imagine  yourself  in 
the  chief’s  village  on  the  day  when  the  white  men  came. 
You  may  be  able  to  see  the  scene  as  one  of  the  men  later 
described  it. 

The  Powhatan  waits,  clothed  as  usual  in  raccoon 
skins.  Smith  and  Newport  enter  the  long  wigwam  and 
bow  before  the  chief.  Now  they  take  his  old  cloak  of 
skins  from  him  and  place  on  his  shoulders  the  fine 
red  robe  sent  to  him  by  the  English  company.  The 
Powhatan  likes  this  garment  and  pats  it  proudly. 

Here  is  a part  of  the  ceremony  which  does  not  please 
the  chief  so  much.  The  white  men  tell  him  that  he 
must  kneel  to  receive  the  crown.  The  Indian  refuses. 
He  will  kneel  for  no  man.  Smith  is  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, however.  He  seizes  the  old  fellow  by  the  shoulders 
and  pushes  him  down  while  Newport  quickly  claps  the 
crown  upon  his  head.  The  Powhatan  straightens  up 
as  fast  as  possible,  but  he  is  pleased  nevertheless  with 
this  attention  from  his  white  brothers.  He  too  wants 
to  make  a gift.  What  has  he  to  send  to  the  English  king 
who  has  so  kindly  sent  him  a crown?  Ah,  now  he 
has  it.  He  will  exchange  robes  with  his  white  brother. 
Very  gravely  he  gathers  up  his  dirty,  worn,  raccoon- 
skin  cloak  and  presents  it  to  Captain  Newport  as  a gift 
for  James,  the  king  of  England.  How  the  Englishmen 
must  have  laughed  as  they  rowed  their  boats  back 
toward  Jamestown! 

Hard  times  visit  the  colony.  — New  settlers  came, 
but  they  were  men  who  wanted  to  hunt  gold  and  who 
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cared  little  about  working.  The  London  Company  was 
disappointed  because  Newport  brought  only  boards 
and  sassafras  when  they  had  expected  riches.  The 
settlers  continued  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  The 
Indians  grew  less  and  less  friendly  as  they  saw  more  and 
more  white  men  coming  to  their  shores.  Hard  times 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  little  colony. 

Smith  was  an  able  president  in  many  ways.  He 
explored  the  coast  for  some  distance  and  drew  maps  of 
the  country.  He  was  wise  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians  and  often  got  food  from  them.  He  started  his 
men  to  making  tar,  glass,  and  soap  so  that  they  would 
have  more  articles  to  send  to  England.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  which  he  did,  however,  was  to 
make  strict  rules  for  the  colony.  He  told  the  men 
plainly  that  those  who  would  not  work  could  not  eat. 
This  rule  caused  many  to  give  up  their  idle  search  for 
easy  riches  and  to  get  to  work  at  the  farming  and  build- 
ing which  were  so  much  needed. 

Early  in  1609  the  London  Company,  which  had  grown 
discouraged  with  the  little  colony,  changed  its  plan  of 
government.  After  this  time  the  company  itself  was 
usually  known  as  the  Virginia  rather  than  the  London 
Company.  By  the  new  plan  a governor  was  sent  out 
by  the  company  and  there  was  no  longer  a council  in 
the  colony. 

Since  Lord  Delaware,  the  first  governor,  was  not  able 
to  go  at  once,  he  sent  a man  to  serve  in  his  place.  The 
ship  which  carried  this  man  was  wrecked  on  an  island; 
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so  for  nearly  a year  Virginia  had  no  governor.  John 
Smith,  who  was  badly  hurt  by  exploding  gunpowder, 
had  to  return  to  England.  This  left  no  one  able  to  lead 
the  settlers,  and  conditions  grew  very  bad  as  winter 
came.  The  small  store  of  food  was  soon  gone.  The 
Indians  became  unfriendly  and  refused  to  help.  The 
people  dug  roots  and  fished,  but  many  starved  and 
others  died  of  disease.  When  Smith  left  in  the  autumn, 
there  were  five  hundred  colonists.  When  the  ships 
came  in  the  spring,  there  were  only  sixty.  This  terrible 
winter  is  often  called  the  Starving  Time. 

New  days  come  to  the  colony.  — With  the  coming  of 
Lord  Delaware  in  June,  1610,  the  colony  took  on  new 
life.  He  put  the  men  at  work  building  a better  fort  and 
making  more  comfortable  houses.  He  improved  the 
church  and  had  a bell  hung  in  its  tower.  He  stored 
enough  food  so  that  no  one  suffered  during  the  next 
winter. 

When  Lord  Delaware  became  ill,  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
was  sent  to  Jamestown  as  governor.  He  was  a hard- 
headed,  stern  man  who  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  His 
laws  were  strict  and  his  punishments  severe,  but  some 
of  them  were  good  for  the  colony.  He  gave  each  man 
a little  piece  of  ground  on  which  he  raised  his  own  food. 
This  made  the  colonists  work  harder  than  they  had 
done  when  all  the  food  was  in  one  storehouse. 

Pocahontas  had  often  brought  food  to  the  English- 
men and  treated  them  in  a friendly  manner.  It  hap- 
pened that  there  was  in  the  colony  a young  settler 
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named  John  Rolfe  whose  wife  had  died  after  they  came 
to  Virginia.  He  and  Pocahontas  fell  in  love,  and  after 
she  accepted  the  Christian  religion  they  were  married 
in  the  little  Jamestown  church.  This  marriage  made 
the  Indians  much  more  friendly  and  thus  protected  the 
colony  for  a time  from  attacks. 

It  was  this  same  John  Rolfe  who  first  learned  from 
the  Indians  how  to  grow  tobacco.  Soon  the  colonists 
were  all  raising  this  crop,  and  the  ships  sailing  to  Eng- 
land were  loaded  with  it.  At  last  the  Virginia  Company 
had  found  a way  to  gain  riches  from  their  colony  in 
America.  So  much  profit  was  made  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  that  there  came  a time  when  even  the  streets 
of  Jamestown  were  planted  with  this  crop. 

In  1619  three  important  events  happened  in  Virginia. 
A load  of  Negro  slaves  was  brought  to  the  colony  and 
sold.  With  the  increased  growth  of  tobacco  many 
workers  were  needed,  and  Negroes  were  especially  well 
suited  to  working  in  the  hot  fields.  These  were  the 
first  slaves  held  by  English  people  in  America. 

During  that  same  year  the  company  at  home  sent  out 
a shipload  of  girls  so  that  more  of  the  settlers  might 
have  wives.  Each  girl  on  the  ship  was  soon  chosen 
by  a young  colonist,  who  then  paid  the  company  one 
hundred  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  as  the  cost  of  her 
passage.  There  were  many  weddings  in  Jamestown 
and  many  new  homes  were  built  along  the  James 
River. 

The  third  event  came  about  because  the  Virginia 
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Company  once  more  changed  its  plan  of  government. 
This  time  it  permitted  the  colonists  to  elect  a group  of 
men  from  their  own  numbers,  who  would  help  to  rule 
the  colony.  This  group  was  called  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and,  as  you  will  find,  it  was  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  making  of  a new  nation  in  America.  The 
first  House  of  Burgesses  met  in  the  church  at  Jamestown 
on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1619.  Even  after  the  king  took 
the  right  to  govern  the  colony  away  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  he  still  allowed  the  colonists  to  elect  their 
House  of  Burgesses.  This  was  a privilege  that  they 
greatly  prized. 

Virginia  was  at  last  firmly  established.  More  than  a 
thousand  settlers  lived  on  farms  and  in  villages  along 
the  James.  Little  factories  were  making  glass  and 
iron.  There  were  years  in  which  food  was  scarce;  there 
were  times  when  the  Indians  fell  on  the  settlement  with 
fury;  there  came  a time  when  most  of  the  buildings  in 
Jamestown  burned,  were  newly  built,  and  again  burned; 
but  there  was  never  a time  in  these  later  years  when 
there  was  any  thought  of  giving  up  the  colony.  Vir- 
ginia had  entered  that  period  of  growth  which  finally 
made  her  a leader  among  all  the  English  colonies  in 
America. 

Before  we  leave  the  affairs  of  Virginia,  let  us  have 
one  look  at  the  House  of  Burgesses  as  it  sits  to  consider 
the  business  of  the  colony. 

It  is  only  an  hour  after  sunrise  when  we  enter  the 
church  at  Jamestown,  but  the  beat  of  a drum  is  calling 
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the  members  to  their  places.  The  governor  and  his 
council  seat  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  church  in  the 
place  where  the  choir  usually  sits.  Facing  them  are 
the  burgesses,  each  man  in  his  best  clothes,  for  this  is 
an  important  occasion.  Do  you  see  the  stiff  white  ruffs 
which  the  men  wear  about  their  necks?  Here  is  a coat 
of  red  velvet,  and  there  a blue  silk  jacket.  Strangely 
enough,  each  man  keeps  his  hat  on  during  the  meeting, 
a custom  borrowed  from  the  members  of  the  English 
Parliament. 

A prayer  opens  the  meeting.  Now  a clerk  is  checking 
to  see  whether  any  member  is  absent,  for  if  so  he  must 
pay  a fine.  Then  the  business  of  the  day  begins,  with 
one  member  proposing  “that  the  governor  shall  not 
lay  any  taxes  . . . upon  the  colony  . . . otherway  than 
by  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly.”  The  voices 
rise  clear  and  strong  as  the  burgesses  vote  “Aye.”  Not 
a single  “No”  is  said.  Already  the  English  colonists  in 
America  have  begun  to  declare  their  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 


The  Story  of  Massachusetts 
Religious  quarrels  send  settlers  to  America.  — Near 
the  close  of  the  Renaissance  religious  quarrels  broke 
out  in  Europe.  Some  people  who  objected  to  certain 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  formed  new  churches. 
Such  people  were  called  Protestants  because  they  pro- 
tested against  the  Church.  The  first  quarrel  was  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  Later  quarrels  arose 
between  groups  of  Protestants. 

These  old,  old  quarrels  are  of  interest  to  us  because 
they  caused  a great  many  people  to  come  to  America. 
It  was  usually  expected  in  European  countries  at  that 
time  that  the  people  would  have  the  same  religious 
beliefs  that  their  king  had.  In  many  countries  people 
who  refused  to  worship  as  the  king  did  were  punished. 
The  king  of  England  was  a Protestant  and  a member 
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of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  He  expected 
all  his  subjects  not  only  to  worship  in  this  church  but 
to  pay  taxes  to  help  support  it.  One  group  of  Protes- 
tants not  only  refused  to  worship  in  the  Established 
Church,  but  wanted  to  leave  it  and  set  up  a church  of 
their  own.  Since  these  people  desired  to  separate  from 
the  church  they  were  called  Separatists. 

Because  they  were  punished  when  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  services  of  the  Established  Church,  a group 
of  Separatists  who  lived  at  Scrooby,  England,  went  to 
Leyden,  Holland,  to  live.  In  Holland  they  could  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased,  but  there  were  other  things  which 
they  did  not  like.  Their  children  grew  up  speaking 
Dutch  more  often  than  English.  The  Dutch  people 
did  not  keep  the  Sabbath  strictly,  and  this  seemed  very 
wicked  to  the  Separatists.  After  talking  and  praying 
over  their  problems,  the  Separatists  decided  to  move  to 
some  new  country  where  they  could  keep  their  English 
language  and  ways  and  yet  worship  as  they  liked. 
America  seemed  the  best  place  to  which  to  go. 

The  Separatists  had  no  money,  no  ships,  no  friends 
at  the  king’s  court  to  give  them  favors.  After  many 
difficulties  the  Separatists  made  a plan  with  a company 
of  merchants.  This  group  paid  the  expenses  of  sending 
the  settlers  to  America.  The  Separatists  in  turn  agreed 
to  hold  all  their  goods  and  any  money  which  they  made 
as  joint  property  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  everything  that  they  owned  would  be  divided 
among  the  colonists  and  merchants. 
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About  thirty  Separatists  went  from  Holland  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  joined  by  other  people  who  were 
going  to  the  new  colony.  These  included  not  only  other 
Separatists  but  some  people  hired  by  the  merchants  to 
go  as  workers,  and  a soldier  named  Miles  Standish. 
This  man  was  sent  by  the  merchants  to  help  the  Sepa- 
ratists protect  themselves  from  Indian  attacks.  The 
party  set  out  in  two  ships,  but  when  one  leaked  they 
returned  and  crowded  most  of  the  colonists  on  board 
the  larger  vessel,  the  Mayflower. 

This  party  of  Separatists  has  come  to  be  known  in 
history  as  the  Pilgrims.  The  name  was  probably  given 
to  them  because  they  traveled  far  from  home  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion. 

Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  important  moments  in 
history.  It  is  the  morning  of  September  6,  1620,  and 
the  Mayflower  is  ready  to  set  sail  for  America.  Can 
you  think  yourself  back  into  that  long-ago  time  and 
imagine  that  you  are  on  board  this  ship  as  it  lies  in  the 
harbor  at  Plymouth,  England? 

The  square-rigged  vessel  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  travelers  and  their  goods.  One  hundred  and  one 
people  are  crowded  on  board.  Let  us  follow  the  sailors 
down  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  where  they  are  putting 
in  the  last  barrels.  Here  we  find  furniture  — tables, 
beds,  great  chests,  and  the  like.  There  is  a keg  of  gun- 
powder. Yonder  are  tubs  of  butter,  and  beyond  barrels 
of  salted  beef.  Do  you  see  the  bags  of  turnips  and  near 
them  the  great  hogsheads  of  beer?  We  hear  grunting 
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and  squealing  and  pass  on  to  see  a pen  of  pigs  bound 
for  the  new  world.  A few  goats  and  a pen  of  chickens 
add  their  voices  to  the  general  noise,  while  two  dogs 
run  about  on  deck. 

The  sails  are  raised.  The  last  good-byes  are  said  to 
the  friends  on  shore  as  tears  fall  from  many  eyes.  The 
anchor  is  lifted,  and  as  the  breeze  fills  the  sails  the  May- 
flower starts  on  the  voyage  which  has  caused  its  name 
to  be  remembered  through  all  the  years  since. 

Will  you  try  to  think  what  it  is  like  on  board  that 
crowded  vessel  during  the  sixty-five  days  of  the  voyage? 
The  people  sleep  in  rude  bunks  built  close  together  in 
the  little  cabins.  All  the  cooking  is  done  in  frying  pans 
held  over  small  charcoal  fires,  or  in  an  iron  kettle  hung 
over  a box  of  sand  in  which  the  fire  is  laid.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  poor  Pilgrims  must  often  eat  foods 
which  do  not  need  cooking?  Hard  bread,  cheese,  and 
smoked  fish  are  used  when  they  cannot  get  a chance  to 
cook.  There  is  little  enough  food  at  best,  for  what  they 
have  must  last  a long  time. 

The  people  are  ill  and  wretched.  Because  they  have 
so  few  green  vegetables,  scurvy  attacks  them.  Many 
are  seasick.  There  is  no  place  on  the  ship  where  they 
may  bathe  or  wash  their  clothing. 

The  eleventh  of  November  proves  to  be  a day  of 
rejoicing,  for  land  is  seen  at  last.  The  captain  studies 
his  maps  and  discovers  that  he  has  touched  much 
farther  north  than  he  was  supposed  to  land.  The  rights 
given  to  the  Pilgrims  put  their  place  of  settlement  some 
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distance  south  of  this  Massachusetts  coast.  The  men 
decide  to  go  ashore  where  they  are,  for  the  voyage  has 
already  been  long  and  hard. 

Some  plan  for  governing  the  little  colony  must  be 
made;  so  on  the  twenty-first  of  November  the  Pilgrim 
men  meet  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and  agree  that 
they  will  choose  their  own  officers  and  make  such  laws 
as  they  need.  One  of  the  men  writes  out  the  things  to 
which  they  have  agreed,  and  each  man  signs  his  name. 
This  paper  is  called  the  Mayflower  Compact.  This  was 
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the  first  time  that  any  group  of  colonists  had  ever  made 
such  plans  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  party  rests  on  the  Sabbath,  but  on  Monday  the 
men,  with  Miles  Standish  at  their  head,  set  out  along 
the  shore  to  find  a place  for  the  settlement.  The 
women  have  another  task  to  do.  On  their  first  Monday 
in  America  they  take  their  huge  bundles  of  soiled  clothes 
on  shore  and  have  a great  wash  day.  Can  you  see  those 
sturdy  Pilgrim  women  rubbing  and  scrubbing  that  two 
months’  washing? 


Plymouth  colony  is  founded.  — By  December  the 
village  was  laid  out  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Plymouth 
from  which  they  had  sailed.  As  houses  were  finished, 
the  Pilgrims  left  the  Mayflower  to  live  in  their  new 
homes. 

The  winter  was  not  cold,  but  food  was  scarce.  Many 
of  the  settlers  were  ill,  and  more  than  half  died.  Even 
so,  not  one  Pilgrim  sailed  back  to  England  when  the 
Mayflower  left  in  the  spring. 

There  were  only  a few  Indians  living  near  Plymouth. 
One,  named  Samoset,  had  learned  English  by  talking 
with  fishermen  along  the  coast.  Another,  named 
Squanto,  had  been  taken  to  England  by  some  explorers. 
Both  were  a great  help  to  the  settlers.  They  showed 
them  how  to  plant  corn  with  a fish  in  each  hill  as  the 
Indians  did.  They  brought  Massasoit,  the  chief  of 
the  nearest  tribe,  for  a friendly  visit.  He  and  the 
governor  agreed  that  the  Indians  and  white  men  should 
always  remain  friends.  Both  groups  kept  their  word  in 
this  matter. 

The  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  which  the  Pilgrims 
planted  grew  so  well  that  in  the  autumn  there  was  much 
food.  Governor  Bradford  ordered  that  there  be  a feast 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  splendid  harvest.  This  was 
America’s  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  Massasoit  and  all 
his  tribe  came  and  stayed  three  days.  Hunters  brought 
wild  fowls  from  the  forest.  The  Pilgrim  women  baked 
and  boiled.  The  days  passed  merrily,  not  only  with 
plenty  of  feasting  but  with  dancing  and  singing  by 
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the  Indians  and  with  games  in  which  even  the  serious 
Pilgrims  joined. 

The  little  colony  at  Plymouth  grew.  Many  of  the 
later  settlers  were  Separatists  but  some  were  not.  The 
people  worked  at  farming,  fishing,  salt  making,  and 
trading.  After  the  colonists  were  able  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  contract  with  the  merchants  who  had 
sent  them  over,  they  made  more  money  for  themselves. 
These  Separatists  of  Plymouth  were  simple  people  who 
had  no  riches  and  little  education,  but  they  had  the 
courage  to  suffer  and  die  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right. 

The  Puritans  look  toward  America.  — The  Puritans 
were  other  English  Protestants  who  had  difficulties  over 
their  religious  beliefs.  They  did  not  want  to  leave  the 
Established  Church,  but  they  did  want  to  change  many 
of  its  customs.  They  said  that  they  wanted  to  “ purify” 
the  church,  and  from  this  came  the  name  Puritan. 
Because  they  were  being  punished  for  their  beliefs, 
these  people  also  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward 
the  new  world. 

A new  company  was  formed  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  a colony  of  Puritans  in  America.  The 
merchants  in  this  company  expected,  of  course,  to  make 
money  from  trade  with  the  colony  as  well  as  to  provide 
the  Puritans  a place  where  they  could  worship  as  they 
liked. 

The  new  venture  began  with  a little  settlement  of 
fishermen  off  Cape  Ann  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
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Later  this  group  moved  to  a place  called  Salem,  where 
land  was  secured  and  where  in  1628  sixty  new  settlers 
came.  John  Endicott,  a stern  and  hot-headed  Puritan, 
was  made  governor. 

During  their  first  winter  many  of  the  new  colonists 
were  ill.  A doctor  came  from  Plymouth  to  treat  the 
sick.  This  kind  act  made  a tie  of  friendship  between 
the  Puritan  and  Separatist  colonies  which  continued 
through  the  years. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  is  settled.  — In 

1629  the  company  of  merchants,  who  were  now  called 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  received  from  the 
king  of  England  a grant  of  land  in  Massachusetts. 
They  were  also  given  the  entire  right  to  control  the 
affairs  of  any  colony  which  was  settled  on  this  land. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  had  many  wealthy 
members;  so  the  new  colony  which  they  sent  out  was 
well  provided  with  supplies.  In  March,  1630,  a fleet  of 
eleven  ships  sailed  away  from  England.  On  board  were 
about  seven  hundred  settlers,  many  of  whom  were 
Puritans.  These  people  took  cows,  horses,  goats,  and 
all  manner  of  household  goods  and  tools  to  use  in  their 
new  colony. 

Governor  Winthrop  and  the  other  officers  of  the  com- 
pany sailed  into  Salem  harbor  on  the  twelfth  of  June. 
Vessels  carrying  other  colonists  arrived  during  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks.  Many  members  of  the  party  had 
died  from  scurvy  during  the  long  voyage. 

The  colonists  settled  in  several  little  villages  along  the 
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coast,  some  at  Salem,  some  at  Charlestown,  and  many 
at  the  place  which  we  now  call  Boston.  The  first 
months  were  hard,  with  much  sickness  and  death  to 
discourage  the  Puritans.  When  the  ships  went  back  to 
England,  a hundred  people  gave  up  and  returned. 

In  spite  of  these  early  troubles  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  grew  rapidly.  The  Puritans  in  England 
were  being  treated  cruelly,  and  more  and  more  of  them 
went  to  America.  It  is  said  that  by  1641  twenty 
thousand  people  had  gone  across  the  Atlantic  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. Although  some  returned,  many  remained 
there  and  new  towns  were  built. 

Most  of  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were  Puritans. 
A few  were  rich  and  highly  educated,  but  the  greater 
number  were  middle-class  English  people.  However, 
all  Puritans  had  great  respect  for  learning  and  a great 
desire  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  They  felt  very  sure 
that  their  way  was  the  only  true  way  to  worship  God. 
Only  members  of  their  church  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
the  colony.  People  of  other  religious  beliefs  were 
sometimes  punished,  as  the  Puritans  themselves  had 
been  in  England. 

Since  the  people  lived  in  towns,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  hold  town  meetings  to  manage  their  affairs. 
The  first  one,  held  in  Dorchester  in  1633,  stated  that  a 
weekly  meeting  would  be  held  “to  settle  and  set  down 
such  orders  as  may  tend  to  the  general  good.” 

The  stern  old  Puritans  had  laws  against  many  things 
which  are  common  today.  People  were  not  allowed 
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to  wear  ruffs,  hatbands,  belts,  beaver  hats,  or  gold  and 
silver  girdles.  There  was  a law  against  card  playing. 
Celebrating  Christmas  was  considered  very  wicked. 
A man  who  set  up  a Maypole  for  a May  dance  had  it 
cut  down. 

Punishments  were  severe.  Those  who  broke  laws 
might  be  fined,  or  whipped,  or  set  in  the  stocks.  This 
latter  was  a framework  with  holes  in  which  the  feet  and 
hands  of  the  prisoner  were  fastened,  so  that  they 
extended  straight  out  in  front  of  him  as  he  sat  on  a 
low  bench.  If  a crime  were  more  serious,  a prisoner 
sometimes  had  his  ears  cut  off. 

The  Puritans  set  up  schools  in  their  colony.  Boston 
had  a school  in  1635.  The  next  year  a college  was 
started,  which  was  later  named  Harvard  College  in 
honor  of  a man  who  left  his  library  and  a sum  of  money 
to  the  school.  This  college  has  now  grown  into  one  of 
America’s  great  universities. 

The  Massachusetts  colonists  farmed,  fished,  worked 
at  shipbuilding,  and  set  up  a few  small  workshops. 
They  were  thrifty,  hard-working  people  who  made  their 
colony  a leader  among  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
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Colonies  Which  Were  Settled  by  Massachusetts 
People 

Rhode  Island  becomes  a refuge.  — There  were 
people  in  Massachusetts  who  did  not  believe  just  as 
the  Puritans  did  about  religious  matters.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Puritans  who  had  come  to  America  to 
worship  in  their  own  way  were  not  willing  to  allow  this 
same  freedom  to  other  people  in  their  colony. 

In  1631  there  came  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
a strong-minded  young  preacher  named  Roger  Williams. 
He  was  a man  who  talked  much  about  what  he  believed. 
He  served  as  a minister  at  Salem,  but  he  also  lived  in 
Plymouth  and  Boston.  He  made  friends  with  the 
Indians  of  Massasoit’s  tribe,  living  with  them  in  their 
wigwams  to  learn  their  language. 

The  things  which  Williams  believed  were  so  different 
from  the  beliefs  of  the  Puritans  that  in  1635  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered,  “Mr.  Roger 
Williams  . . . shall  depart  out  of  this  colony  within  sixe 
weekes  . . . not  to  return  anymore  without  liscense 
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from  the  court.”  Since  this  order  was  made  in  the 
autumn,  the  court  added  that  Williams  might  remain 
until  spring  if  he  would  not  talk  of  his  opinions.  To 
tell  Roger  Williams  not  to  talk  was  a waste  of  time. 
Although  he  was  ill,  he  still  gathered  people  around  his 
sickbed  and  talked  of  his  beliefs. 

When  the  officers  came  for  him,  the  young  preacher 
slipped  away  into  the  forest  and  escaped  them.  This 
was  in  January,  1636.  Long  afterwards  Williams  wrote 
of  his  experience,  “I  was  sorely  tossed  for  one  fourteen 
weeks,  in  a bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bed 
or  bread  did  mean.”  The  Indians  with  whom  he  had 
made  friends  gave  him  shelter  and  food. 

In  the  following  summer  Williams  and  some  friends 
bought  land  from  the  Indians  and  started  a little  settle- 
ment which  they  called  Providence.  Many  people 
who  did  not  like  the  strict  Puritan  rule  in  Massachu- 
setts joined  these  first  settlers  at  Providence. 

The  same  year  that  Williams  made  his  new  settle- 
ment, there  came  to  Massachusetts  a woman  who,  like 
this  young  preacher,  was  to  be  ordered  from  the  colony. 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  a kind  woman  who  nursed 
her  neighbors  when  they  were  sick,  but  she  was  also  a 
good  speaker.  In  a time  when  women  were  expected 
to  care  for  their  households  and  to  keep  silent  about 
religious  matters,  it  was  natural  that  the  Puritan 
leaders  did  not  approve  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

This  woman  held  meetings  where  the  women  of  the 
colony  talked  over  the  minister’s  sermons.  She  even 
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went  further  and  told  the  women  of  her  own  beliefs. 
Since  some  of  these  did  not  agree  with  the  beliefs  of 
the  Puritan  leaders,  she  was  soon  in  difficulties. 

Matters  came  to  a head  when  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Was 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  colony  and 
speak  of  her  views.  Perhaps  you  can  catch  a glimpse 
of  her  there,  as  she  stands  in  the  church  at  Newtown 
and  faces  the  Puritan  leaders. 

The  forty  members  of  the  court  are  seated  across  the 
front  of  the  church,  with  preachers  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns  gathered  in  the  front  pews.  The  other 
seats  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  colonists  eager  to 
hear  the  arguments.  Up  the  center  aisle  of  the  church 
walks  Anne  Hutchinson,  to  stand  before  these  stern 
men  who  have  accused  her  of  not  believing  in  God. 
Pale  and  quiet,  she  waits  for  the  questions. 

It  is  not  a long  wait,  for  soon  questions  are  being 
flung  at  her  from  every  side.  John  Winthrop,  a little 
more  bitter  than  the  others,  seeks  to  ask  questions  which 
will  cause  her  by  her  own  answers  to  show  that  she  is 
guilty.  Anne  Hutchinson  is  a wise  woman  who  sees 
through  this  plan.  She  answers  so  quietly  and  simply 
that  even  Winthrop  cannot  object  to  what  she  says. 

But  now  she  speaks  of  truth  which  God  has  shown  to 
her,  and  they  are  at  her  again.  “The  woman  is  mad!” 
“The  woman  is  led  by  Satan!”  “She  must  leave  this 
colony!”  Even  the  words  of  her  friends  cannot  save 
her  now.  She  is  ordered  to  cease  speaking  and  the 
members  of  the  court  talk  together. 
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After  a time  Anne  Hutchinson  is  called  again  to  face 
the  court.  She  hears  the  order  read  that  she  shall  be 
“banished  out  of  our  colony  as  being  a woman  not  fit 
for  our  society.  ” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Puritans  treated  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  them. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  a group  of  her  friends  formed 
a new  settlement  on  an  island  in  Narragansett  Bay. 
Later  this  settlement  was  known  as  Portsmouth. 

Two  other  towns  were  formed  by  people  who  could 
not  live  at  peace  with  the  Puritans.  For  a time  the  four 
little  settlements  each  managed  its  own  affairs,  but  in 
1644  Roger  Williams  went  to  England  and  secured  an 
order  from  the  king  which  made  the  four  towns  one 
colony.  This  was  at  first  called  the  Providence  Plan- 
tations in  the  Narragansett  Bay,  but  it  later  became 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Connecticut  valley  receives  settlers.  — People 
heard  of  the  rich  land  along  the  Connecticut  River. 
Groups  of  Dutch  first  settled  there,  but  the  English 
were  not  far  behind  them. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  there  were  many 
strong  men,  some  of  whom  longed  to  form  a new  colony 
of  their  own.  One  of  these  men  was  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  minister  of  the  Newtown  church.  In  the  spring  of 
1636  he  and  about  a hundred  members  of  his  church 
set  out  for  the  Connecticut  valley.  What  a sight  they 
must  have  made  as  they  traveled  through  the  woods, 
where  the  trees  were  turning  green  and  the  spring 
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flowers  were  blooming!  The  men  carried  Mrs.  Hooker 
in  a litter,  which  is  a sort  of  framework  holding  a 
couch.  Men,  women,  and  children  tramped  along 
driving  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  before  them. 

After  two  weeks  of  travel  they  reached  the  place 
where  Hartford  is  today,  and  there  they  settled.  Later 
other  groups  coming  out  from  Massachusetts  formed 
other  towns.  Some  settlers  also  went  to  Connecticut 
directly  from  England. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  a leader  in  forming  the  new 
government  which  bound  all  these  towns  into  one 
colony.  Unlike  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  did  not 
require  people  to  be  members  of  the  church  in  order  to 
vote.  The  people  in  the  colony  had  more  rights  than 
they  had  had  in  the  older  colony.  Among  these  was 
the  right  to  choose  the  governor. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  formed.  — Captain 
John  Mason  obtained  some  land  lying  north  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  he  called  New  Hampshire  in  honor  of 
his  old  home  in  England.  He  made  a settlement  on  this 
land. 

Some  friends  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  finding  it  necessary 
to  leave  Massachusetts,  went  north  and  made  a settle- 
ment not  far  from  the  one  made  by  Mason.  Other 
men  drifted  into  the  region,  some  of  them  wild,  rough 
fellows.  Two  more  small  towns  were  started.  Massa- 
chusetts ruled  these  towns  for  a number  of  years, 
although  most  of  the  settlers  were  not  Puritans.  In 
1678  a part  of  this  northern  region  separated  from 
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Massachusetts  and  became  known  as  the  colony  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  other  part  of  the  region  remained 
under  the  control  of  Massachusetts  until  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period.  This  part  is  now  the  state  of 
Maine. 


The  Story  of  New  York 
Dutch  traders  in  America.  — You  remember  that  an 
English  sea  captain  named  Henry  Hudson  sailed  for  a 
Dutch  trading  company  in  search  of  a water  passage 
through  North  America.  He  did  not  find  such  a pas- 
sage, but  he  did  explore  a bay  and  a broad  river  which 
flowed  into  it.  These  were  the  bodies  of  water  which 
you  will  find  marked  on  your  map  as  New  York  Bay 
and  Hudson  River,  although  they  did  not  receive  these 
names  until  many  years  after  Hudson  explored  them. 
The  captain  claimed  the  land  along  the  river  and  around 
the  bay  for  the  Dutch. 

When  the  Dutch  read  Henry  Hudson’s  description  of 
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the  furs  in  America,  they  were  delighted.  They  saw 
themselves  growing  wealthy  through  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians.  In  less  than  a year  after  Hudson’s  return  a 
ship  was  sent  to  America  to  open  trade.  Other  ships 
followed,  and  soon  loads  of  furs  were  traveling  steadily 
across  the  Atlantic.  Beaver  skins,  which  were  used  for 
making  hats,  were  most  desired.  In  one  load  more  than 
7,000  of  these  skins  were  sent  to  the  Netherlands. 

During  these  early  years  the  Dutch  were  not  inter- 
ested in  sending  settlers  to  America,  but  they  did  need 
to  establish  trading  posts  and  forts.  The  first  important 
post  was  built  in  1617  where  the  city  of  Albany  now 
stands.  It  was  called  Fort  Orange. 

In  1621  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  gave  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  all  rights  to  trade  and 
to  settle  the  lands  in  America  which  were  claimed  by 
the  Dutch.  This  territory  was  to  be  known  as  New 
Netherland,  in  honor  of  the  mother  country.  In  1623 
the  first  party  of  settlers  arrived.  This  was  a group 
of  about  thirty  Protestant  families  who  lived  in  a 
part  of  the  Netherlands  controlled  by  the  Catholics. 
In  New  Netherland  they  were  allowed  to  worship  as 
they  liked. 

A new  plan  of  settlement.  — As  the  fur  trade  grew 
larger,  more  farmers  were  needed  in  the  new  colony  to 
grow  food  for  the  traders.  Settlers  did  not  come  from 
the  Netherlands  in  large  numbers  because  most  of  the 
Dutch  were  happy  and  contented  at  home.  The  officers 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  saw  that  some- 
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thing  was  needed  to  attract  more  people  from  the  home 
country.  They  therefore  set  up  a new  plan  of  settle- 
ment. The  company  gave  to  certain  men,  who  became 
known  as  patroons,  large  areas  of  land  along  the  rivers 
in  New  Netherland.  Each  patroon,  in  return  for  this 
land,  was  to  bring  over  at  least  fifty  settlers.  The 
patroons  held  court  and  settled  disputes  among  their 
settlers  and  punished  those  whom  they  found  guilty  of 
breaking  laws.  They  also  received  from  the  company 
the  right  to  trade  in  any  article  except  furs  and  to  make 
anything  which  they  wanted  except  woolen,  linen,  and 
cotton  cloth.  The  company  wanted  to  save  the  rich 
fur  trade  for  itself  and  the  weaving  for  the  mother 
country. 

This  new  plan  did  bring  more  settlers  to  New  Nether- 
land, but  in  some  ways  it  was  a poor  plan.  The  settlers 
had  to  give  their  patroon  a tenth  of  all  they  raised,  pay 
him  rent,  and  work  for  him  besides.  Naturally  such 
hard  conditions  led  the  settlers  to  quarrel  with  the 
patroons. 

Government  in  the  colony.  — The  chief  officer  of 
government  in  the  colony  was  called  the  director- 
general.  This  man  was  appointed  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  The  first  important  director-general 
was  Peter  Minuit,  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
1626.  He  was  an  able  ruler  who  helped  the  struggling 
little  colony  to  grow. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  which  Minuit  did 
was  to  buy  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians.  This 
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island,  where  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  was  built,  is 
now  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Minuit  got  it  from 
the  red  men  for  beads  and  ribbons  worth  about  twenty- 
four  dollars  in  our  money.  This  was  a good  bargain, 
for  the  Dutch  secured  the  land  at  a very  cheap  price 
and  the  purchase  made  the  Indians  friendly  for  a time. 

Minuit  built  a fort  on  his  newly  bought  island,  and 
near  it  a stone  house  where  public  business  could  be 
carried  on.  Near  these,  thirty  little  bark  houses  pro- 
vided homes  for  settlers.  He  had  a large  ship  built 
which  he  called  the  New  Netherland.  This  cost  so 
much  that  the  company  was  angry  over  the  bills. 
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Partly  because  of  this  matter  Peter  Minuit  was  called 
home  and  a new  director-general  was  appointed. 

There  followed  a period  during  which  the  colony  had 
two  directors,  neither  of  whom  was  a good  ruler.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  of  this  time  was  a bloody  war 
with  the  Indians,  brought  on  largely  by  a foolish  Dutch 
director. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  came  to  New  Netherland  in  1647 
as  the  director-general.  He  was  a proud,  stubborn 
man  who  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and  who  flew  into  a 
rage  when  he  did  not  get  it.  However,  in  spite  of  his 
temper,  he  did  much  to  make  the  colony  grow.  Stuy- 
vesant had  lost  a leg  in  a battle,  and  in  its  place  he  wore 
a wooden  peg,  which  he  had  decorated  with  silver  bands 
and  nails.  Because  of  this  he  was  nicknamed  “Old 
Silver  Leg.” 

Under  Stuyvesant’s  rule  New  Amsterdam  grew  from  a 
town  of  five  hundred  to  a city  of  ten  thousand  people. 
Stuyvesant  did  what  he  could  to  make  the  fort  stronger, 
and  he  was  wise  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians.  The 
Dutch  had  begun  to  ask  for  the  right  to  help  make  their 
own  laws.  But  Stuyvesant  did  everything  he  could  to 
deny  the  people  such  rights,  and  this  made  many  of 
the  colonists  dislike  him  and  his  rule. 

The  coming  of  the  English.  — The  English  had 
colonies  both  north  and  south  of  New  Netherland. 
They  had  long  been  jealous  of  this  Dutch  settlement 
with  its  rich  trade  in  furs.  The  settlers  in  Connecticut 
had  had  various  quarrels  with  the  Dutch  over  boundary 
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lines.  In  1664  King  Charles  II  of  England  decided 
to  seize  New  Netherland.  He  sent  four  ships,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  to  take  the 
colony.  Stuyvesant  was  away  from  New  Amsterdam 
fighting  Indians  when  he  received  word  that  an  English 
fleet  was  approaching.  Hurrying  back  to  New  Amster- 
dam, he  was  in  time  to  see  the  ships  anchor  in  the  Lower 
Bay. 


Can  you  imagine  that  you  are  in  New  Amsterdam 
during  the  next  few  days?  People  crowd  the  streets 
talking.  Many  are  tired  of  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  stern 
rule  and  wish  to  surrender  to  the  English.  The  Dutch 
West  India  Company  has  not  provided  enough  money 
to  keep  the  fort  in  repair.  There  is  no  hope  that  the 
twenty  small  guns  there  can  hold  the  city  against  the 
English  cannon,  but  Peter  Stuyvesant  is  a brave  soldier 
and  feels  that  he  should  fight.  [217] 


The  English  demand  for  surrender  has  been  followed 
by  a letter  which  Stuyvesant  now  reads  to  a group  of 
leading  citizens.  The  English  promise  the  Dutch  many 
privileges  if  they  surrender.  The  citizens  are  nodding 
their  heads,  for  they  think  it  wise  to  try  the  English 
rule.  Not  so,  brave  old  Peter.  He  stamps  up  and 
down  on  his  wooden  leg,  tearing  the  letter  to  bits  and 
crying  that  he  will  never  take  down  the  Dutch  flag. 

News  of  the  letter  reaches  the  crowd  in  the  streets, 
who  begin  to  roar  for  Stuyvesant  to  surrender.  Instead 
the  director  sends  a long  letter  to  Nicolls  explaining 
the  justice  of  the  Dutch  claims.  The  Englishman’s 
brief  reply  is  quickly  made,  “On  Thursday,  I shall  speak 
with  you  at  Manhattan.  I shall  come  with  ships  and 
soldiers.” 

Thursday  dawns.  Stuyvesant  stands  on  the  fort 
watching  the  English  ships  sail  up  the  bay.  The  gunners 
in  the  fort  wait  with  lighted  matches  in  hand  for 
Stuyvesant ’s  order  to  fire.  The  people  crowd  about 
their  director  begging  him  to  surrender.  “Resistance 
is  not  soldiership,”  says  one,  “it  is  sheer  madness.” 
The  old  minister  adds,  “Of  what  avail  are  our  poor  guns 
against  that  broadside  of  more  than  sixty?  It  is  wrong 
to  shed  blood  to  no  purpose.”  Beaten  at  last,  old  Peter 
Stuyvesant  gives  the  order  that  the  white  flag  be  raised, 
but  adds,  “I  had  rather  be  carried  to  my  grave.”  Thus 
without  the  firing  of  a shot  New  Netherland  becomes 
an  English  colony. 

The  English  flag  replaced  the  Dutch  colors.  New 
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Netherland  was  renamed  New  York,  as  was  also  the 
city  of  New  Amsterdam.  A few  other  Dutch  towns 
were  given  English  names,  and  the  river  which  Hudson 
had  discovered  was  named  in  his  honor. 

The  colony  grew  rapidly,  for  new  settlers  came  not 
only  from  England  but  from  many  countries  in  Europe 
where  religious  quarrels  raged.  The  fur  trade  continued 
to  be  a source  of  wealth,  but  farming  gained  a more 
important  place  as  the  years  passed.  Some  years  after 
the  English  had  taken  control  they  granted  the  colony 
the  right  to  have  an  assembly  which  helped  to  make 
the  laws. 

For  the  most  part  the  colony  enjoyed  peaceful, 
happy  years  under  English  rule.  With  New  York 
added  to  its  colonies,  England  held  a long  line  of  settle- 
ments along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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The  Catholics  find  a refuge.  — The  Protestants  were 
not  the  only  people  who  were  treated  cruelly  because 
of  their  religious  beliefs.  With  a Protestant  king  on 
the  throne  of  England  the  Catholics  suffered  greatly. 
George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman who  dreamed  of  founding  a colony  in  America 
which  would  be  a refuge  for  his  fellow  Catholics.  For- 
tunately he  was  a good  friend  of  King  Charles  I,  who 
gave  him  a huge  stretch  of  land  lying  north  of  Virginia. 

The  colonists  in  Virginia  did  not  like  this  act  of 
their  king  very  well,  for  they  thought  that  this  grant 
was  part  of  the  land  which  had  already  been  given  to 
them.  One  Virginian  was  especially  angry  because  he 
had  already  built  a little  trading  post  on  an  island 
which  was  now  a part  of  Maryland. 

The  king  gave  Lord  Baltimore  the  right  to  rule  his 
land  as  he  liked  so  long  as  he  remained  loyal  to  England 
and  gave  his  settlers  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  A 
person  with  such  power  over  a colony  was  called  the 
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proprietor.  The  new  land  was  named  Maryland  in 
honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  King  Charles’  Catholic  wife. 

Soon  after  he  received  the  grant  of  Maryland,  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore  died  and  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert, 
became  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  proprietor 
of  Maryland.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a wise  and  good 
man.  He  not  only  wanted  to  found  a colony  where 
Catholics  could  worship  freely,  but  one  where  people  of 
all  religious  groups  could  live  together  in  peace,  each 
person  worshiping  God  in  the  way  which  seemed  best  to 
him.  He  made  this  wish  come  true,  and  Maryland  had 
the  honor  of  being  a colony  in  which  all  men  alike 
enjoyed  religious  freedom. 

In  February  of  1634  two  little  vessels  sailed  into 
Chesapeake  Bay.  On  board  were  the  first  settlers  for 
Maryland,  twenty  gentlemen  of  rank  and  three  hundred 
workers.  Many  of  the  latter  were  Protestants;  so  from 
the  first  the  colony  had  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
settlers.  Leonard  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore’s  younger 
brother,  came  as  governor. 

In  search  of  a place  for  the  first  settlement,  Governor 
Calvert  and  a party  of  his  men  sailed  up  the  Potomac 
River,  and  from  this  into  the  St.  George  River.  Along 
this  stream  they  made  their  way  until  they  came  to  a 
high  bank  upon  which  was  an  Indian  village.  Will  you 
try  to  imagine  that  you  are  watching  that  first  meeting 
of  the  red  men  and  the  Maryland  settlers? 

In  the  warm  spring  sunshine  the  Englishmen  make 
their  way  from  the  boat  up  the  hill  to  the  village.  In 
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their  arms  they  carry  hatchets,  bright-colored  cloth,  and 
hoes.  The  Indians  come  to  meet  them.  Speaking 
through  a Virginia  settler  who  understands  the  Indian 
language,  Governor  Calvert  says,  “Will  you  sell  us 
land?”  The  Indians  quickly  answer  “Yes,”  for  they 
have  been  about  to  leave  their  village  because  of  an 
enemy  tribe  to  the  north. 

Hatchets,  hoes,  and  cloth  are  piled  on  the  ground 
until  the  Indians  are  satisfied.  They  have  sold  their 
cleared  and  planted  fields,  their  huts,  and  miles  of  forest. 
They  will  stay  only  long  enough  to  teach  the  English 
how  to  farm  in  the  New  World.  Governor  Calvert  has 
made  a good  bargain. 

A few  months  pass,  and  once  more  we  catch  a glimpse 
of  this  village,  now  named  St.  Mary’s.  The  trees  of  the 
forest  are  turning  gold  and  red.  In  the  fields  the  Indian 
corn  is  ripe,  and  a ship  is  being  loaded  with  it.  This 
vessel  will  sail  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  corn  can  be  traded  for  salted  fish. 
Cattle  and  hogs,  bought  from  the  Virginia  colonists, 
are  in  pens.  Strong  log  cabins  have  taken  the  place  of 
Indian  huts,  and  in  each  cabin  a woman  goes  about  her 
work  while  little  children  play  on  the  floor.  Here  are 
homes  with  happy  people  in  them.  No  fear  of  Indians 
and  no  quarrels  about  religion  disturb  the  peace  of  this 
pleasant  colony. 

Later  days  in  Maryland.  — The  new  colony  grew 
rapidly.  Its  warm  climate  and  rich  soil  attracted  many 
settlers.  Farming  was  the  most  important  work  and 
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tobacco  the  most  important  crop.  As  in  Virginia, 
Negro  slaves  did  much  of  the  work  on  the  great  farms. 

Lord  Baltimore  had  been  given  the  right  by  the  king 
to  make  the  laws  for  the  colony.  He  was  required  to 
have  an  assembly  in  which  freemen  of  the  colony  sat. 
This  assembly  wanted  to  help  make  the  laws.  After 
a time  Lord  Baltimore  consented;  so  in  Maryland  as 
in  several  others  of  the  colonies  the  people  were  learn- 
ing how  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Virginia  was  not  very  friendly  to  Maryland,  not  only 
because  of  the  land  which  the  latter  held  but  because 
there  were  so  many  Catholics  there.  The  Virginia 
colonists  almost  all  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
or  Church  of  England. 

The  Virginian  who  had  a trading  post  on  an  island 
which  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  refused  to 
accept  the  fact  that  this  island  now  belonged  to  Mary- 
land. There  was  fighting  between  his  traders  and 
Governor  Calvert’s  men  at  times  for  several  years.  In 
the  end  the  trader  was  defeated. 

The  years  brought  some  difficulties,  but  on  the  whole 
Maryland  was  from  the  beginning  a successful  colony. 
Under  its  fair  and  just  government  not  only  Catholics 
but  Protestants  of  many  different  beliefs  found  freedom 
to  worship  as  they  wished. 
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The  Story  of  Pennsylvania 

A great  plan  is  made.  — It  is  the  year  1661.  In  a 
little  English  village  a group  of  plainly  dressed  men  sit 
around  the  table  in  a coffeehouse  talking  together. 
In  the  group  is  a young  lad  of  seventeen  whose  blue 
silk  coat  looks  very  gay  against  the  grays  and  blacks 
which  the  older  men  wear.  This  boy  listens  eagerly 
to  the  men  as  they  talk  of  finding  in  America  a place 
where  people  of  their  religious  faith  may  form  a colony. 
They  speak  of  the  Puritans  who  have  established  them- 
selves in  Massachusetts,  of  the  Catholics  who  have 
found  peace  in  Maryland.  Surely  in  the  great  forests 
of  America  there  is  some  piece  of  land  where  the  Friends 
may  also  find  shelter  to  worship  God  as  they  wish. 

The  young  lad  in  the  gay  coat  stirs  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  shining.  What  a splendid  dream  this  is!  What  a 
fine  adventure  to  establish  in  America  a colony  where 
people  who  are  now  whipped,  fined,  and  thrown  into 
jail  could  live  in  peace  and  happiness!  It  was  twenty 
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years  before  the  young  college  student  was  to  see  this 
dream  come  true,  but  he  never  forgot  the  joy  of  that 
moment  when  he  first  heard  of  the  plan  for  a colony  of 
Friends  in  America. 

William  Penn  was  the  son  of  an  admiral  in  the  English 
navy.  His  father  was  a rich  man  and  a close  friend  of 
the  king.  He  expected  his  son  to  take  a place  in  the 
life  of  the  king’s  court.  The  boy  was  sent  to  Oxford 
University,  and  while  there  he  happened  to  attend  a 
service  of  a religious  group  who  called  themselves  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  young  lad  admired  the  quiet 
faith  of  these  people.  Again  and  again  he  slipped  away 
to  their  services.  He  talked  to  their  leaders  and  read 
their  books,  and  by  and  by  he  found  himself  believing 
as  these  people  believed  about  religious  matters. 

The  Friends,  who  were  called  Quakers  by  other 
people,  were  a Protestant  group  who  believed  that 
God  spoke  to  each  person,  telling  him  what  he  should 
do.  In  order  better  to  know  what  God  desired,  a person 
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must  be  very  quiet.  When  the  Friends  went  to  their 
church  services,  instead  of  always  listening  to  a sermon 
they  spent  much  time  in  quiet  thought.  If  someone 
felt  that  he  had  a message,  he  arose  and  spoke.  If  no 
one  felt  called  to  speak,  the  people  went  quietly  home. 
The  Friends  dressed  simply  and  did  not  usually  wear 
bright-colored  clothing.  They  addressed  other  people 
as  “thee”  and  “thou”  instead  of  “you.”  They  spoke 
of  Sunday  as  “First  Day.” 

The  Quakers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  call  these  people, 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  support  the  Church  of  England. 
This,  as  well  as  their  queer  ways,  made  other  groups 
dislike  them.  They  were  often  punished  by  being 
fined,  held  in  jail,  or  whipped.  Some  of  them  went  to 
America,  but  they  had  a hard  time  there,  for  in  some  of 
the  colonies  they  were  cruelly  treated.  Their  only  hope 
seemed  to  be  to  start  a colony  of  their  own. 

The  plan  is  carried  out.  — Strangely  enough  it  was  to 
young  William  Penn,  who  at  seventeen  had  dreamed  of 
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such  a colony,  that  the  chance  came  really  to  found 
a Quaker  settlement  in  America.  Penn’s  father  was 
very  angry  with  him  when  he  became  a Quaker.  The 
young  man  was  punished  severely  by  his  father,  but 
when  the  latter  died  William  received  his  property. 
Admiral  Penn  had,  some  years  before  his  death,  lent 
a large  sum  of  money  to  the  king  of  England.  William 
knew  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  the  king  to  pay 
him  in  money.  Remembering  his  boyhood  dream  he 
asked  the  king  to  settle  the  debt  by  giving  him  land  in 
America  instead. 

The  king  was  more  than  glad  to  do  this;  so  he  gave 
Penn  a grant  of  land  lying  along  the  Delaware  River 
and  stretching  many  miles  to  the  west.  Penn’s  grant 
was  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
This  was  the  region  which  we  know  as  Pennsylvania. 

William  Penn  was  now  ready  to  found  his  Quaker 
colony.  He  wrote  descriptions  of  the  country,  telling 
of  its  mild  climate,  its  great  forests,  its  rich  soil,  its  fish 
and  game.  He  also  explained  that  settlers  would  enjoy 
a free  and  fair  government.  Penn  had  been  very 
particular  to  secure  from  the  king  the  right  to  establish 
such  a government. 

Penn  was  a proprietor,  as  Lord  Baltimore  was  in 
Maryland,  but  he  believed  in  a government  which 
gave  the  people  many  privileges.  Important  among 
these  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  a body,  called 
a legislature,  which  helped  to  make  the  laws.  Penn  also 
allowed  religious  freedom  so  that  any  group  who  desired 
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to  do  so  might  establish  a church  in  the  colony.  He 
arranged  that  only  a few  serious  crimes  could  be 
punished  by  death.  Prisons  were  much  improved. 
Penn’s  plan  of  government  was  so  wise  and  just  that 
many  parts  of  it  were  later  used  in  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  United  States. 

In  1681  the  first  of  the  Quaker  settlers  went  out,  and 
in  1682  Penn  and  another  party  sailed  for  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware.  They  arrived  at  the  river  in  the  early 
days  of  October,  to  find  the  forest  which  lined  its  banks 
a blaze  of  gold  and  red.  Can  you  understand  how 
happy  those  Quakers  must  have  been  as  they  sailed  up 
the  river  in  the  cool  autumn  days,  gazing  at  the  brightly 
colored  forest  trees  and  the  fields  ripe  with  Indian  corn? 
They  touched  at  a little  Swedish  settlement  on  the 
river,  which  was  afterwards  called  Chester  and  which 
today  is  the  oldest  city  in  Pennsylvania. 

Going  fifteen  miles  farther  up  the  river,  Penn  se- 
lected a place  between  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers  for  his  settlement.  He  then  made 
the  plan  of  the  city  which  he  expected  this  settlement 
to  become.  Today  the  city  of  Philadelphia  still  has 
streets  laid  out  and  named  as  William  Penn  planned 
them  so  long  ago. 

During  his  first  year  in  the  colony  Penn  traveled 
about  a great  deal.  He  met  the  Indians  in  several 
different  places  and  paid  them  for  their  land  in  blankets, 
knives,  kettles,  and  other  goods  which  Indians  liked. 
He  promised  to  treat  them  kindly  and  fairly,  and  they 
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in  turn  promised  to  remain  friendly.  For  more  than 
seventy  years  Pennsylvania  escaped  all  Indian  warfare, 
and  when  trouble  did  come  it  was  brought  on  because 
white  settlers  had  not  followed  Penn’s  plan  of  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians. 

Settlers  came  in  larger  and  larger  numbers,  as  the 
news  spread  in  England  and  in  the  other  colonies  of  the 
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new  Quaker  settlement  with  its  rich  soil  and  fair  govern- 
ment. No  other  American  colony  grew  so  rapidly  or 
had  so  few  hardships  during  its  early  years.  There  was 
from  the  first  plenty  of  food,  little  sickness,  and  no 
danger  from  Indians. 

Later  days  in  the  colony.  — Other  people  beside 
Quakers  came  to  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  had 
many  English  settlers  who  belonged  to  the  Established 
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Church  and  who  were  always  trying  to  control  the 
government  of  the  colony.  Germans  came  in  great 
numbers,  but  they  settled  largely  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia. Many  Scotch-Irish  people  went  to  the  western 
part  of  the  colony,  which  was  less  thickly  settled  than 
the  east.  Although  the  Quakers  were  probably  not 
over  a third  of  the  total  population,  they  largely  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  the  colony  for  many  years.  The 
plan  of  government  set  up  by  Penn  proved  to  be  so  just 
that  with  but  few  changes  it  was  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  colonial  period. 

Pennsylvania  became  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  colonies.  Its  good  location  on  the  Delaware  River, 
its  rich  soil,  and  its  mild  climate  helped  it  to  become 
important.  Probably  an  even  greater  reason  for  its 
importance  was  that  it  had  many  thrifty,  hard-working 
settlers  and  a government  which  allowed  freedom  to  the 
citizens. 


The  Story  of  Other  Middle  Colonies 

The  settlement  of  New  Jersey.  — Soon  after  the 
Dutch  settled  New  Netherland,  they  also  entered  the 
country  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers 
and  made  a few  settlements.  Although  this  seemed  a 
good  region  in  which  to  start  a colony,  these  first  settle- 
ments did  not  grow  to  be  large. 

When  the  English  took  New  Netherland  from  the 
Dutch  and  renamed  it  New  York,  the  king  gave  the 
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control  of  the  colony  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York. 
The  latter  made  a gift  of  the  region  now  known  as  New 
Jersey  to  two  of  his  friends.  They  divided  the  land 
between  them,  calling  one  part  East  Jersey  and  the 
other  West  Jersey.  The  owner  of  West  Jersey  soon 
sold  his  part  to  two  Quakers.  These  men  had  so  many 
difficulties  over  debts  that  the  little  colony  finally 
passed  into  the  control  of  a group  of  Quakers,  of  whom 
William  Penn  was  one.  This  was  several  years  before 
Penn  started  Pennsylvania.  He  gained  much  knowl- 
edge about  managing  a colony  from  his  experiences  in 
New  Jersey.  This  knowledge  later  helped  him  to  make 
Pennsylvania  a successful  colony. 

Many  Quakers  settled  in  West  Jersey.  Penn  and 
his  partners  set  up  a very  fair  plan  of  government.  One 
thing  that  the  settlers  liked  about  this  plan  was  that  it 
allowed  people  to  worship  as  they  pleased.  It  also 
provided  for  an  assembly,  elected  by  the  people,  which 
helped  to  make  the  laws. 

A few  years  after  Penn  and  his  friends  got  control  of 
West  Jersey,  he  and  eleven  other  Quakers  bought  East 
Jersey.  These  new  proprietors  set  up  a government 
much  like  the  one  already  begun  in  West  Jersey.  To 
this  colony  with  its  freedom  of  religious  belief  came 
great  numbers  of  Presbyterians  from  Scotland.  In 
their  own  country  these  people  were  punished  and  often 
killed  because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  They  were 
glad  to  find  a place  in  America  where  they  could  live 
safely. 
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Today  the  city  of  Wilmington  stands  on  this  spot.  The 
Swedes  bought  land  from  the  Indians  for  their  settle- 
ment. 

At  about  the  same  time  some  Puritans  from  Connecti- 
cut were  &lso  settling  in  this  region.  Three  European 
nations  had  now  laid  claim  to  the  rich  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  but  the  three  soon  became  only  two,  for  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  both  turned  against  the  English 
settlers  and  drove  them  out. 

The  Dutch  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  Swedes, 
but  the  latter  continued  to  build  forts  and  increase  their 
trade.  When  Peter  Stuyvesant  became  governor  of 
New  Netherland,  things  took  a new  turn.  Peter  was 
a man  of  action.  He  led  his  soldiers  through  the  wilder- 
ness and  built  a new  Dutch  fort  on  the  Delaware. 
Soon  afterwards  he  forced  the  Swedes  to  surrender  to 
him,  and  Delaware  became  a Dutch  colony. 

When  the  English  took  the  Dutch  territory  in  1664, 
Delaware  once  more  changed  rulers  and  was  governed 
by  the  duke  of  York.  Soon  after  William  Penn  came 
to  Pennsylvania,  he  felt  the  need  for  control  of  the  west 
side  of  the  Delaware  all  the  way  to  the  sea.  Since  he 
was  a friend  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  was.able  to  persuade 
the  latter  to  give  him  the  grant  of  Delaware. 

For  twenty  years  the  little  colony  was  a part  of 
Pennsylvania,  enjoying  the  same  wise  government 
which  helped  the  larger  colony  to  grow.  In  1703  Dela- 
ware was  given  its  own  legislature,  but  until  the  end 
of  the  colonial  period  it  remained  under  the  governor 
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of  Pennsylvania,  At  the  time  when  a group  of  the 
English  colonies  lying  along  the  Atlantic  coast  broke 
away  from  England  and  set  up  their  own  government, 
Delaware  separated  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  thus 
counted  as  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  later 
became  the  first  thirteen  states  in  the  United  States. 


The  Story  of  the  Far  Southern  Colonies 

The  settlement  of  the  Carolinas.  — For  many  years 
after  Virginia  became  a colony,  there  lay  to  the  south  a 
great  stretch  of  forest-covered  land  which  had  been 
little  explored  by  white  men.  In  1653  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  decided  to  add  this  region  to  their 
colony.  They  sent  a party  of  men  who  made  a settle- 
ment which  they  called  Albemarle.  The  burgesses 
not  only  gave  these  settlers  the  land,  but  provided  them 
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with  guns  and  powder.  Another  group  of  people  made 
a tiny  settlement  at  Cape  Fear  on  the  coast. 

In  1663  King  Charles  II  of  England,  wishing  to 
reward  some  of  his  friends,  made  them  a grant  of  land  in 
America.  They  were  given  the  land  lying  between  the 
Virginia  colony  and  the  Spanish  territory  in  Florida, 
which  was  hereafter  to  be  called  the  Carolinas.  There 
were  eight  men  who  received  this  gift;  so  the  new 
colony  had  eight  proprietors.  The  two  small  settle- 
ments already  made  in  this  territory  were  now  a part 
of  Carolina. 

It  was  not  until  1669  that  the  proprietors  took  any 
steps  to  settle  their  colony.  In  that  year  they  drew 
up  a plan  of  government,  and  the  next  year  they  sent 
out  a party  of  Englishmen.  These  people  built  a little 
village  which  they  called  Charles  Town.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

The  plan  of  government  which  the  proprietors  set 
up  was  a very  poor  one.  It  caused  constant  quarrels 
between  the  people  and  the  governors  who  were 
appointed  by  the  proprietors.  There  continued  to  be 
so  much  disagreement  that  in  1729  the  proprietors  sold 
their  rights  to  the  king.  After  that  the  governor  was 
appointed  by  the  king.  There  was  some  improvement 
under  this  new  plan,  but  the  Carolinas  did  not  yet 
enjoy  a good  government  such  as  some  of  the  other 
colonies  had.  In  1714  the  territory  had  been  divided 
to  form  two  colonies  called  North  and  South  Carolina. 
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North  Carolina  was  from  the  first  settled  by  people 
who  loved  freedom.  Men  who  wanted  to  escape  the 
laws  of  Virginia  found  refuge  in  its  forests.  The  settlers 
at  Albemarle  and  the  later  ones  who  came  from  Europe 
were  all  people  who  loved  adventure  and  a free  life. 

The  people  in  this  colony  nearly  all  lived  on  small 
farms  which  they  worked  with  the  help  of  a few  slaves. 
They  were  usually  rather  poor.  Since  there  were  almost 
no  schools,  few  people  were  educated.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  bold,  rough  people  who  were  more  than 
ready  to  fight  for  their  rights. 

South  Carolina  people  came  to  live  a different  sort  of 
life.  The  warm  climate,  low  plains,  and  rich  soil  made 
this  an  excellent  place  to  grow  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
All  of  these  crops  were  suited  to  large  farms,  and  all 
required  much  labor.  The  colonists  who  were  able 
had  big  farms,  called  plantations,  which  were  worked 
by  Negro  slaves.  These  rich  farmers  usually  hired  a 
white  man  to  look  after  their  farms  and  Negroes,  while 
they  lived  in  Charleston  where  the  climate  was  more 
pleasant.  With  the  owners  away  much  of  the  time, 
the  slaves  on  these  farms  were  often  badly  treated. 

Charleston  had  splendid  houses  of  brick,  built  with 
wide  porches  (called  verandas  in  the  south)  and  great 
halls.  The  houses  had  beautiful  gardens  around  them. 
Churches  and  public  buildings  were  more  handsome 
than  those  often  found  in  the  colonies.  With  Negro 
slaves  to  do  his  work,  the  gentleman  farmer  of  this 
southern  colony  had  time  to  live  a pleasant  life. 
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There  were  some  small  farms  in  the  colony  which  were 
worked  by  their  owners.  Merchants,  traders,  and 
hunters  also  played  important  parts  in  the  life  of  South 
Carolina.  All  the  citizens,  like  their  neighbors  in  North 
Carolina,  were  very  jealous  of  their  rights. 

The  settlement  of  Georgia.  — Georgia,  the  last  of  the 
English  colonies  to  be  established  in  America,  was 
settled  through  the  efforts  of  James  Oglethorpe.  This 
kind-hearted  man  had  occasion  to  visit  the  prisons  of 
England.  He  was  greatly  shocked  by  the  bad  condi- 
tions which  he  found  there.  People  were  crowded 
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together  in  damp,  dark  rooms  where  they  suffered  from 
dirt,  disease,  and  bad  treatment. 

At  this  time  England  had  laws  which  caused  people 
who  got  in  debt  to  be  put  in  prison.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  who  aroused  Oglethorpe’s  pity  were  debtors. 
They  had  committed  no  crime  but  received  the  same 
treatment  as  those  who  had.  Since  a debtor  could 
not  work  while  in  prison,  his  only  hope  of  getting  out 
was  for  some  friend  or  relative  to  pay  his  debt.  Many 
had  no  hope  of  freedom. 

Oglethorpe  proposed  that  a new  colony  be  started  in 
America  to  which  some  of  these  debtors  could  be  sent. 
This  was  thought  to  be  a good  plan,  and  the  king  gave 
a grant  of  land  for  the  purpose.  This  land,  which  was 
named  Georgia  in  honor  of  the  king,  was  really  the 
southern  part  of  South  Carolina,  but  it  had  no  settlers. 
The  people  of  South  Carolina  were  delighted  to  have  a 
new  colony  settled  there,  because  it  would  help  to 
protect  them  from  the  Spanish  farther  south.  Spain 
and  England  were  not  friendly,  and  the  English  colonists 
lived  in  dread  of  an  attack  by  the  Spanish  settlers  in 
Florida. 

A company  was  formed  in  England  for  the  purposes  of 
securing  settlers  and  governing  the  colony.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  company  chose  Oglethorpe  as  the  governor 
and  general.  They  selected  thirty-five  debtors  who 
seemed  to  be  sober,  honest  men.  With  their  families 
these  men  reached  America  in  1733.  Oglethorpe  led 
the  party. 
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They  built  a little  town  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and 
called  it  Savannah.  That  tiny  settlement  has  since 
become  a city.  Oglethorpe  made  friends  with  the 
Indians.  He  had  the  land  divided  among  the  settlers, 
with  a house  on  each  man’s  land. 

Other  settlers  came  the  next  year,  and  a second  town 
was  built.  In  the  following  years  more  settlers  came. 
Some  were  debtors  and  some  Protestants  escaping  from 
religious  quarrels  in  Europe. 

Difficulties  soon  appeared.  The  company  which  was 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  colony  was  not  very  wise 
in  its  plan  of  government.  Two  laws  were  especially 
hated  by  the  settlers.  One  of  these  laws  said  that  no 
rum  could  be  brought  into  the  colony,  while  the  other 
required  that  there  should  be  no  slaves. 
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The  settlers  not  only  wanted  rum  to  drink,  but  it  was 
sold  in  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  If  it  could  not  be 
brought  in,  the  Georgia  settlers  would  not  be  able  to 
take  part  in  this  trade.  The  colonists  thought  that 
they  must  have  slaves  to  do  the  work  on  their  farms. 
The  people  not  only  grumbled  about  these  laws  but 
broke  them  by  bringing  in  rum  and  slaves. 

Other  difficulties  appeared  when  the  Spanish  attempted 
to  attack  the  colony.  They  were  beaten  only  because 
Oglethorpe  was  a wise  and  able  general.  In  earlier  life 
he  had  been  a soldier,  and  this  training  now  proved 
of  great  value.  If  he  had  not  defeated  the  Spanish, 
it  seems  likely  that  they  would  have  taken  not  only 
Georgia  but  South  Carolina  as  well. 

The  company  had  such  a difficult  time  with  the 
government  that  it  turned  the  colony  over  to  the  king. 
After  this  change  conditions  improved.  Slaves  were 
allowed,  trade  increased,  and  there  were  fewer  quarrels 
over  the  laws. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Georgia  were  farmers.  They 
usually  had  small  farms  which  they  worked  with  the 
help  of  a few  slaves.  There  were  some  large  farms 
around  Savannah  which  were  somewhat  like  those  of 
South  Carolina,  but  these  were  not  common. 

With  the  settlement  of  Georgia  in  1733,  the  English 
had  established  themselves  in  an  unbroken  line  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  between  French  Canada  in  the  north 
and  Spanish  Florida  in  the  south.  Where,  in  the  New 
World,  can  these  restless,  eager  English  turn  next? 
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A Word  Game 

To  the  list  of  words  necessary  in  history,  which  you  have 
started  in  your  notebook  add  company,  council,  House  of 
Burgesses,  town  meeting,  proprietor,  director-general.  Try  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  words  by  noticing  care- 
fully how  it  is  used  in  the  story.  If  this  does  not  give  you 
the  meaning,  look  in  the  word  list  in  the  back  of  your 
book.  Under  what  two  words  could  you  look  for  House  of 
Burgesses?  If  you  cannot  find  the  word  in  the  word  list, 
use  the  dictionary. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies  that 
were  settled  along  the  Atlantic  Coast: 


Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
New  York 


Maryland 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 


Below  are  the  names  of  twelve  persons  who  were  leaders 
in  these  colonies.  On  your  paper  copy  the  names  of  these 
persons  and  after  each  write  the  name  of  the  colony  in  which 
he  lived.  You  will  need  to  use  the  names  of  some  colonies 
more  than  once,  while  others  you  will  not  need  at  all. 
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Captain  John  Smith 
Thomas  Hooker 
Lord  Baltimore 
Roger  Williams 


Sir  Thomas  Dale 
James  Oglethorpe 
Peter  Stuyvesant 
John  Winthrop 


Miles  Standish 
William  Penn 
Anne  Hutchinson 
William  Bradford 


Here  are  the  names  of  towns  and  cities  which  grew  up  in 
the  colonies.  Copy  this  list  on  your  paper  and  after  each 
write  the  name  of  the  colony  in  which  the  city  was  found. 


Albany 

Boston 

Plymouth 


Savannah 

Wilmington 

Charleston 


Hartford 
Philadelphia 
New  York 


A Map  Study 

A series  of  small  maps  in  the  chapter  you  have  just  read 
show  the  places  in  each  colony  where  the  first  settlements 
were  made.  Study  these,  then  locate  the  places  on  a wall 
map. 

Look  carefully  at  the  location  of  each  of  these  settlements. 
In  what  way  are  these  places  all  alike?  Why  was  this  so? 
What  part  did  rivers  play  in  the  first  settlements?  How  were 
the  rivers  of  help  in  some  colonies?  By  studying  your  map 
tell  which  of  the  early  settlements  seemed  to  have  the  best 
location.  Which  the  poorest  location.  Give  a reason  for  each 
of  your  answers. 
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Making  a Chart 


Making  a chart  to  show  principal  facts  in  a story  will  help 
you  to  remember  these.  Below  is  a chart  in  which  the  most 
important  facts  have  been  filled  in  for  Virginia.  Copy  this 
chart  in  your  notebook  and  with  the  help  of  your  textbook 
fill  in  the  facts  for  each  of  the  other  colonies.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  fill  every  space  for  each  colony,  but  be  sure  to  find 
all  the  facts  stated  in  the  story.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 


Colony 

Date  of 
First 

Settlement 

Leader  or 
Leaders  of 
First  Settle- 
ment 

Place  of 
First 

Settlement 

Important  Events  in 
Life  of  the  Colony 

Virginia 

1607 

John  Smith 
Christopher 
Newport 

Jamestown 

Slaves  bought  and 
sold 

Homes  established 
House  of  Burgesses 
elected 
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Some  Things  to  Do 


1.  Act  some  of  the  scenes  described  in  this  chapter.  You 
might  begin  by  acting  them  without  words  and  having 
pupils  who  are  not  in  the  scenes  guess  what  they  are. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  plan  speeches  for  a few 
scenes.  If  you  have  a school  costume  closet,  you  might 
find  some  costumes  that  would  add  to  the  effect  when 
you  act  the  scenes  for  another  class. 

2.  Some  children  like  to  make  panel  pictures  to  decorate 
empty  spaces  on  walls  or  doors.  Cut  the  paper  to 
exactly  fit  into  the  space,  then  plan  your  picture. 
You  will  find  subjects  for  panel  pictures  in  this  chapter; 
for  example,  “ Thomas  Hooker  Leads  Settlers  to 
Connecticut,”  “ Peter  Stuyvesant  Surrenders  the  Fort,” 
“Samoset  Welcomes  the  Pilgrims,”  “Governor  Calvert 
Purchases  Land  from  the  Indians,”  “Penn  Lands  at 
Philadelphia.”  Can  you  find  other  ideas? 

3.  In  the  library  you  will  find  longer  stories  about  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  colonies.  Perhaps  the  class 
could  divide  into  groups,  each  group  to  read  about 
a particular  colony.  When  you  have  finished  your 
reading,  have  a “round  table”  and  talk  about  the 
new  facts  that  you  have  learned. 

4.  Try  writing  riddles  about  people  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  Here  is  one,  which  will  show  you  how  to  start. 

This  man  had  strong  ideas  of  his  own,  and  liked  to 
talk  about  them.  When  his  ideas  got  him  into  trouble, 
he  was  saved  by  his  Indian  friends.  Who  was  he? 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


There  are  many  interesting  books  about  boys  and  girls 
who  lived  in  the  colonies.  Below  are  listed  a number  which 
good  readers  will  enjoy: 

Sword  of  the  Wilderness  by  Elizabeth  Coats  worth 
Blythe  McBride  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix 
Bound  Girl  of  Cobble  Hill,  and  Indian  Captive,  both  by 
Lois  Lenski 

Christina  of  Old  New  York  by  Gertrude  Crownfield 

The  Matchlock  Gun  by  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

The  Brave  Frontier  by  Helen  Fuller  Orton 

Listening  by  Kate  Seredy 

Elin’s  America  by  Marguerite  de  Angeli 

They  Came  from  Sweden  by  Clara  Ingram  Judson. 

Some  other  delightful  books  that  you  will  like  if  you  read 
very  well  are : 

Pocahontas  by  Mildred  Criss 

Beppy  Marlowe  of  Charlestown  by  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray 
The  Story  of  Jack  Ballister’s  Fortunes  by  Howard  Pyle 
Calico  Bush  by  Rachel  Field 
Down  Ryton  Water  by  Eva  R.  Gaggin 


DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  LIVING  GROW 
UP  IN  THE  COLONIES 

When  the  colonists  came  to  America,  they  brought 
with  them  the  customs  of  their  own  countries.  English 
settlers  tried  to  live  as  they  had  in  England.  French- 
men wished  to  set  up  a new  France  as  much  as  possible 
like  their  old  home.  Spaniards,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  all 
the  others  brought  their  old  ways  of  life  to  the  New 
World. 

However,  these  people  found  that  they  could  not  live 
in  America  just  as  they  had  in  their  homelands  because 
conditions  here  were  very  different.  The  climate,  the 
soil,  the  distance  from  Europe,  the  danger  of  Indians, 
and  many  other  conditions  made  it  necessary  for  the 
colonists  to  work  out  new  ways  of  living.  Usually 
these  ways  were  better  suited  to  life  in  this  young 
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country  than  were  the  customs  which  the  settlers  had 
brought  from  their  old  homes. 

Colonists  in  America  did  not  all  develop  the  same 
manners  and  customs.  Conditions  varied  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies.  The  religious  and  political  ideas  of 
the  settlers  were  not  the  same.  The  treatment  by  the 
home  governments  differed.  The  result  was  that  in 
each  part  of  America  people  developed  their  own  ways 
of  living,  which  were  just  a little  different  from  those  of 
people  anywhere  else.  French  fur  traders  in  their 
trading  posts,  French  farmers  in  their  villages,  Spanish 
friars  in  their  Indian  missions,  Massachusetts  colonists 
in  their  towns,  New  Jersey  traders  along  the  coasts, 
Virginia  tobacco  growers  on  their  big  farms,  South 
Carolina  rice  planters  on  their  plantations,  Pennsylvania 
Quakers  and  New  York  Dutch  in  their  cities,  each  had 
their  own  customs. 

Even  within  a single  colony  the  passing  years  made 
many  changes.  The  period  of  time  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  “ colonial  period  ” lasted  for  more  than  one  hundred 
fifty  years.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  give  you  a 
single  picture  of  colonial  life  that  would  be  true  of  all 
colonies  at  all  times  during  the  period.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  help  you  catch  glimpses  of  life  in  a few 
of  the  colonies.  You  will  notice  that  these  glimpses  not 
only  show  you  different  colonies  but  different  years  of 
the  colonial  period.  The  ways  of  life  which  you  see 
in  each  of  these  little  word  pictures  were  true  for  that 
colony  at  the  date  mentioned. 
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A Dutch  Colony 

A glimpse  of  life  in  New  Netherland.  — If  you  had 

traveled  through  New  Netherland  in  1650,  you  would 
have  found  most  of  the  people  living  on  farms  and  in 
trading  posts.  Only  three  settlements  had  yet  grown 
into  towns.  New  Amsterdam,  which  we  know  as  New 
York,  was  the  largest  of  these  towns.  It  was  still  so 
small  that  a cowherd  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  each 
morning  and  home  each  evening,  sounding  a horn  at 
each  gate  to  tell  the  owner  that  the  cow  had  arrived. 

Outside  of  the  towns  you  would  have  found  a few 
well-built  and  richly  furnished  houses,  which  were  the 
homes  of  the  patroons,  and  many  very  simple  farm- 
houses where  the  other  colonists  lived.  You  would 
have  seen  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  bay  and  river  waiting 
for  their  loads  of  furs. 

Will  you  let  your  imagination  carry  you  on  a swift 
journey  through  the  colony,  where  you  may  talk  with 
the  people  as  they  work  and  play? 

Our  first  glimpse  of  New  Amsterdam  shows  us  a ship 
anchored  in  the  bay.  Men  are  rapidly  loading  small 
sailboats  with  cloth,  blankets,  hatchets,  rum,  candles, 
and  all  manner  of  goods  from  the  big  ship.  Here  a 
boat  is  spreading  its  sails  and  putting  off  upstream.  We 
learn  that  the  traders  take  their  goods  to  landing  places 
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along  the  rivers  where  the  Indians  bring  their  furs. 
Soon  red  man  and  white  will  bargain  with  each  other. 
Goods  from  the  ship  will  be  taken  off  the  sailboat, 
which  will  then  be  filled  with  great  piles  of  furs.  Then 
the  trader  will  return  to  load  his  furs  on  the  ship. 

We  are  invited  to  visit  in  the  home  of  a merchant  of 
New  Amsterdam.  We  find  the  yellow  brick  house  and 
pound  the  great  brass  knocker.  As  we  wait  for  the  door 
to  open,  we  notice  that  the  houses  along  the  street  are 
much  alike,  each  with  the  gable  end  toward  the  street. 
They  are  tall  and  narrow,  standing  close  together.  On 
top  of  each  a fierce  little  weathercock  is  prepared  to 
tell  which  way  the  wind  blows.  Strangest  of  all,  per- 
haps, are  the  front  doors.  Each  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a lower  half.  When  the  housewife  wants  to  let 
air  in  and  keep  the  baby  from  going  out,  she  has  only 
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to  open  the  upper  half  and  leave  the  lower  part  closed. 

The  wife  of  the  merchant  welcomes  us,  and  because 
we  are  honored  guests  she  seats  us  in  the  front  room, 
which  is  never  used  when  the  family  is  alone.  On 
one  side  stands  a great  chest,  and  opposite  it  a carved 
cabinet.  The  good  housewife  proudly  shows  us  the 
piles  of  linen  in  the  chest  and  the  blue  plates  in  the 
cabinet.  She  has  brought  these  treasures  across  the 
sea  from  her  old  home.  One  end  of  the  room  is  occupied 
by  a great  four-poster  bed,  hung  with  gay,  flowered 
bed  curtains  and  piled  high  with  feather  beds.  We 
wonder,  until  we  see  a little  set  of  steps,  how  we  could 
get  into  such  a high  bed. 

The  merchant  is  coming  up  the  street,  for  it  is  four 
o’clock  and  suppertime.  His  breakfast  at  six  and 
dinner  at  twelve  were  eaten  rapidly,  for  there  was  work 
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to  do.  Supper  is  the  meal  which  he  enjoys,  for  over 
it  he  sits  an  hour  or  two  smoking  his  pipe  and  talking 
with  his  family  or  friends. 

We  are  invited  to  join  the  family  at  the  tea  table, 
which  is  set  with  a pewter  plate  at  each  place.  Never 
have  we  seen  so  much  good  food  on  one  table.  A great, 
steaming  dish  at  one  end  holds  pork  and  fish  cooked 
together  in  gravy.  An  enormous  pewter  plate  of 
doughnuts  is  in  the  center,  and  round  about  it  we  see 
apple  pies,  preserved  peaches,  pickles,  a dish  of  cheese, 
a pudding,  a plate  of  golden  butter,  bowls  of  stewed 
turnips  and  carrots,  great  piles  of  freshly  made  bread, 
and  at  each  place  a huge  glass  mug  of  punch.  Our 
hostess  pours  tea  from  a blue  china  teapot  as  the  mer- 
chant helps  us  to  food.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a 
Dutchman  needs  an  hour  or  two  in  which  to  enjoy  his 
supper. 

As  the  evening  grows  dark,  we  say  good-bye,  for  we 
must  be  off  the  streets  when  the  church  bell  rings  at 
eight  o’clock.  After  that  time  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  quiet  is  made  by  the  watchman  who  shakes 
his  rattle  at  each  door  as  a sign  that  all  is  well  in  the 
town. 

Since  most  of  the  colonists  in  New  Netherland  are 
small  farmers,  we  go  next  to  visit  in  a farm  home.  Here 
we  find  a wide  house,  a story  and  a half  in  height,  with 
an  enormous  cellar  beneath.  The  stone  walls  are  two 
feet  thick.  Small  windows  with  bars  across  remind  us 
that  Indians  are  sometimes  unfriendly  neighbors.  We 
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find  that  the  kitchen  is  the  room  where  the  family 
spends  most  of  its  time.  With  the  day’s  work  over, 
the  farmer  has  gathered  his  wife  and  children  around 
the  great  kitchen  fireplace.  He  smokes  in  peace  as  his 
wife  knits  a stocking  and  tells  the  children  a tale  of 
the  old  home  across  the  sea.  The  story  finished,  the 
children  ask  for  apples. 

Off  we  go  with  them  to  the  great  cellar,  the  like  of 
which  we  have  never  seen  before.  There  are  tubs  of 
butter,  barrels  of  pickled  pork  and  salted  fish,  kegs  of 
sauerkraut,  and  jars  of  pickles.  Apples,  carrots,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips  are  stored  here  too,  while  all  of  one 
wall  is  lined  with  barrels  full  of  cider,  ale,  rum,  and  wine. 
We  fill  a basket  with  apples  and  draw  a jug  of  cider. 

As  we  sit  eating  and  drinking  around  the  fire,  we 
think  that  Dutch  children  must  have  nothing  but  fun. 
They  tell  us,  however,  that  they  work  as  well  as  play. 
They  mend  fences,  cut  firewood,  herd  the  cattle,  mind 
the  babies,  feed  the  pigs,  and  do  all  manner  of  tasks 
around  the  farm.  If  there  is  a school  near  them,  they 
must  attend  it. 

We  shall  remember  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Nether- 
land  as  people  who  live  comfortable,  pleasant  lives 
even  in  a new  land  where  there  is  much  work  to  do. 
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The  English  Colonies 

A glimpse  of  old  Philadelphia.  — Philadelphia  was 
for  many  years  the  center  of  life  in  the  Pennsylvania 
colony.  William  Penn  went  back  to  England  two  years 
after  he  established  the  colony  and  did  not  return  to 
Pennsylvania  until  1699.  By  that  time  Philadelphia 
was  a busy,  prosperous  young  city. 

Perhaps  you  can  see  the  city  as  William  Penn  must 
have  seen  it  when  he  rode  about  in  his  carriage. 

The  houses  are  large,  comfortable  buildings,  usually 
made  of  brick  or  stone.  The  well-to-do  Quakers  like 
country  homes,  and  often  have  a house  in  the  city  and 
another  a few  miles  away  in  the  country.  William 
Penn’s  own  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  is  like 
many  of  these  country  places.  It  has  green  lawns  and 
beautiful  flower  gardens,  with  trees  set  so  that  one  may 
catch  a view  of  the  river  between  the  green  branches. 

As  the  proprietor  rides  about  in  his  carriage,  he  is 
sadly  jolted,  for  few  streets  have  pavements  and  the 
roads  are  very  rough.  However,  he  finds  good  com- 
pany at  the  many  taverns  along  the  roads.  He  stops 
now  at  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  one  of  the  oldest  inns 
in  the  colony.  It  is  a busy  place,  for  the  ferry  carries 
passengers  across  the  Delaware  at  this  point,  the  boats 
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dock  here,  and  everyone  comes  to  the  common  room  of 
the  tavern  to  hear  the  news. 

If  Penn  travels  far,  he  may  stop  with  friends  as  well 
as  at  taverns,  for  it  is  the  custom  in  Pennsylvania  to 
keep  a table  set  for  guests.  In  the  better  homes  these 
tables  are  set  with  pewter,  silver,  and  china.  The  best 
of  food  is  served  and  fine  wines  are  usually  a part  of 
a meal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Quaker  faith  which 
frowns  upon  good  food,  and  these  people  live  well.  One 
lady  of  this  period  writing  in  her  diary  of  a large  family 
dinner  says, 

“We  had  three  tureens  of  turtle  soup,  two  shells 
(turtles)  baked,  besides  several  dishes  of  stew,  with 
bone  turkey,  roast  ducks,  veal,  and  beef.  After  these 
were  removed,  the  table  was  filled  with  two  kinds  of 
jellies,  and  various  kinds  of  puddings,  pies,  and  pre- 
serves; and  then  almonds,  raisins,  nuts,  apples,  and 
oranges.” 

As  the  next  note  in  her  diary  the  lady  writes, 

“My  husband  passed  a restless  night.” 

Certainly  William  Penn  will  visit  the  Friends’  Meet- 
ing House  at  Second  and  High  streets,  for  to  the 
Quakers  this  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  city. 
He  may  ride  down  High  Street,  which  the  people  are 
now  beginning  to  call  Market  Street,  and  pause  at  some 
of  the  stalls  where  the  farmers  bring  their  produce  to 
sell  to  the  city  people.  This  public  market  was  a part 
of  Penn’s  plan  for  the  city  and  the  first  market  place 
provided  in  America.  The  housewives  and  many  men 
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as  well  are  there  early  in  the  morning  selecting  choice 
chickens,  pigs,  potatoes,  and  other  food  for  their  tables. 

Penn  may  ride  down  to  the  water  front  to  see  the 
ships  loading  and  unloading  goods.  Much  of  the  wealth 
of  this  colony  is  due  to  the  splendid  trade  which  it 
enjoys.  He  can  also  look  with  pride  at  the  shipbuilding 
which  goes  on  along  the  river. 

As  he  rides  through  the  streets  of  his  city,  looking  at 
the  great  trees,  beautiful  lawns,  and  comfortable  homes, 
William  Penn  is  happy  in  the  thought  that  Philadelphia 
has  become  the  “ green  country  town  ” which  he  wanted 
it  to  be. 


A day  on  a Virginia  plantation.  — Would  you  like 
to  step  into  a boat  and  sail  up  the  James  River  to  a 
Virginia  plantation?  If  you  had  done  this  in  1710,  you 
might  have  tied  up  the  boat  at  the  dock  of  one  of  the 
big  tobacco  plantations  and  have  had  a look  at  the  home 
of  a Southern  planter.  Will  you  set  out  now  on  such  a 
make-believe  journey? 

We  step  out  on  the  dock  where  the  ocean  vessels  stop 
to  load  the  tobacco.  A Negro  slave,  lazily  sunning 
himself,  makes  our  boat  safe  and  directs  us  up  the 
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winding  path  to  the  big  white  house  where  his  master 
lives.  We  walk  between  green  fields  where  acres  and 
acres  of  broad-leaved  tobacco  plants  grow. 

We  receive  a warm  welcome  at  the  big  house,  for 
there  is  nothing  which  a Southern  planter  likes  more 
than  to  entertain  guests.  Indeed,  so  general  is  the 
custom  of  entertaining  in  private  homes  all  travelers, 
whether  these  be  strangers  or  friends,  that  taverns  do 
little  business  in  the  Southern  colonies.  Because  a 
Southerner  thinks  very  little  of  a person  who  takes 
money  for  entertaining  guests,  tavern  keepers  are  not 
highly  respected. 

The  two-story  house  is  built  of  wood.  It  has  the 
entrance  in  the  middle  of  a long  front  and  a big  brick 
chimney  at  either  end.  A porch,  or  veranda,  as  the 
Southern  people  say,  runs  across  the  front  and  another 
across  the  back.  Our  hostess  leads  us  through  the 
wide  central  hall  of  the  house  to  the  rear  veranda.  Here 
it  is  shady  and  cool,  and  we  are  glad  to  sit  awhile  and 
sip  a cold  drink. 

As  we  look  out  from  the  back  veranda,  we  see  what 
appears  to  be  a little  village  not  far  away.  When  we 
ask  about  this,  our  hostess  tells  us  that  these  build- 
ings are  the  workshops  and  storerooms  and  the  houses 
where  the  servants  live.  Because  the  plantation  is  miles 
from  other  plantations  or  from  any  town,  the  owner 
must  have  many  kinds  of  work  done  on  his  own  place. 
Beside  the  neat  house  of  the  white  man  who  directs  the 
work  of  the  slaves,  there  are  small  houses  for  the  white 
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servants  and  cabins  for  the  Negroes.  Near  these  are 
barns,  a coach  house,  a henhouse,  a smokehouse  where 
the  meat  is  prepared  and  kept,  a milkhouse  where  the 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  a spinning  and  weaving 
house  where  women  spin  thread  and  weave  cloth,  and  a 
blacksmith  shop  for  making  tools. 

The  plantation  seems  fairly  alive  with  black  slaves 
and  white  servants.  We  learn  that  tobacco  requires 
many  hands  to  care  for  it.  The  planter  buys  his  Negroes 
from  the  trading  ships  which  sail  into  the  James  with 
their  loads  of  black  men.  His  white  servants  are  not 
slaves  but  are  what  is  known  as  indentured  or  ‘ ‘ indented  ” 
servants. 

Many  poor  people  in  England  want  to  come  to  the 
colonies  but  cannot  pay  their  way.  These  men  and 
women  sometimes  sell  their  labor  for  a period  of  years 
to  pay  for  their  passage.  The  planter  who  needs  a 
white  servant  goes  to  a ship,  pays  the  ship’s  captain 
for  the  man’s  passage,  and  holds  him  as  a servant  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  usually  about  four  years.  When 
this  time  is  up,  the  servant  is  free  and  may  then  settle  on 
a little  farm  of  his  own.  The  planter  has  many  neigh- 
bors who  were  once  “ indented.”  Although  the  planter 
holds  himself  to  be  in  a higher  class  than  these  former 
servants,  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of  free  men  and 
women  in  the  colony. 

We  wonder  how  we  should  attend  school  if  we  lived 
on  this  great  farm  miles  away  from  other  people.  Our 
hostess  says  that  her  own  son  and  daughters  had  a 
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private  teacher  who  lived  at  the  plantation  and  taught 
them.  Her  daughters  are  now  young  ladies  and  do  not 
need  any  more  education,  for  they  can  read  and  write, 
play  the  spinet,  dance,  and  do  fine  sewing.  Her  son 
is  in  England  studying  at  Oxford  University. 

Not  all  parents  have  money  enough  to  hire  private 
teachers  or  to  send  their  sons  abroad.  Children  of  the 
poor  families  have  little  chance  to  attend  school.  Our 
hostess  says  that  sometimes  a minister  has  a little 
school  to  which  boys  go,  and  there  is  one  college  in  the 
colony.  This  school,  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
is  the  second  oldest  college  in  the  English  colonies. 
Only  Harvard  is  older. 

As  the  day  goes  on,  our  hostess  tells  us  of  some  of  the 
pleasant  Southern  ways.  She  and  most  of  her  friends 
belong  to  the  Established  or  Anglican  Church,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  Today  we  know  this  religious  group 
as  the  Episcopal  Church.  Our  hostess  says  that  she 
and  her  family  sail  down  the  James  to  the  nearest  town 
to  attend  services  at  the  brick  church  there.  Many  of 
the  members  ride  on  horseback  from  the  plantations 
round  the  town.  She  likes  to  sit  in  her  cushioned  pew 
and  look  at  the  beautiful  altar  with  its  rich  carvings. 
The  minister  preaches  a rather  short  sermon  from  his 
high  pulpit,  and  after  services  the  people  chat  together. 

Because  they  live  so  far  apart,  Virginia  colonists  are 
famous  horseback  riders.  They  often  ride  long  dis- 
tances to  make  visits  at  the  plantations  of  their  friends. 
Upon  such  occasions  there  is  general  merrymaking  — 
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dancing,  singing,  card  playing,  perhaps  a fox  hunt, 
and  certainly  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking.  A horse 
race,  a wedding,  or  a Christmas  party  furnishes  other 
occasions  for  merry  gatherings  of  friends  and  relatives. 

We  should  like  to  visit  a long  time  among  these  warm- 
hearted Virginia  planters  who  seem  to  lead  such  pleas- 
ant lives.  We  carry  away  a happy  memory  of  the  big 
white  house  and  green  fields;  but  it  makes  us  a little 
sad  to  remember  also  that  more  than  fifty  men  and 
women  must  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  day  in  and 
day  out,  either  as  slaves  or  as  indentured  servants,  in 
order  to  produce  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  one  planter 
and  his  family. 
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A glimpse  of  a Massachusetts  town.  — If  you  would 
see  the  Puritan  colonies  at  their  best,  you  must  visit 
Massachusetts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  colonial  period. 
Many  neat  little  towns  have  grown  up  along  the  coast, 
while  Boston  has  become  a prosperous  young  city.  If 
you  will  suppose  that  you  are  in  one  of  these  Massa- 
chusetts towns,  you  may  learn  something  of  how  the 
well-to-do  Puritans  of  that  colony  lived  in  1750. 

Our  first  glimpse  shows  us  the  home  of  one  of  the 
richer  men  of  the  colony.  The  house  is  of  brick.  It 
has  two  full  stories,  and  under  a sloping  roof  a great 
attic  that  is  lighted  by  a row  of  dormer  windows.  As 
we  go  up  the  neat  brick  walk,  we  notice  that  the  front 
door  has  panels  of  glass  on  either  side  and  fan-shaped 
pieces  of  glass  above  it.  The  windows,  with  their  green 
shutters  and  tiny  panes  of  glass,  look  out  upon  a well- 
kept  lawn  and  splendid  trees. 

We  give  a pull  at  the  great  brass  doorbell  and  soon 
are  invited  into  the  house.  Our  hostess  leads  us  into 
the  parlor  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  where  we  find 
furniture  which  has  been  brought  from  England.  A 
sofa  and  several  chairs  are  covered  with  beautiful 
tapestry.  Another  chair  is  of  mahogany,  with  cross 
pieces  between  the  upright  posts  making  a “ ladder 
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back.”  A desk  on  one  side  has  a shelf  which  drops 
down  to  make  a writing  surface.  Below  this  are 
drawers,  and  above,  shelves  well  filled  with  books. 
Molded  candles  in  brass  candlesticks  stand  on  the 
mantel,  while  great  brass  andirons  in  the  fireplace  are 
ready  for  logs.  A tall  clock  in  the  corner  reaches  almost 
to  the  ceiling. 

Beyond  the  parlor  we  can  see  a dining  room  in  which 
a walnut  table  with  eight  legs  occupies  the  center  of 
the  room,  while  in  one  corner  is  a great  cupboard  well 
filled  with  pewter,  china,  and  glass.  The  table  is 
covered  with  a linen  cloth.  In  the  center  stands  the 
silver  saltcellar  which  always  has  this  place  of  honor. 

Through  the  glass  doors  of  the  corner  cupboard  we  see 
a row  of  large  round  pewter  platters  called  chargers. 
Hanging  by  their  handles  from  hooks  are  the  pewter 
porringers.  These  flat  bowls  vary  in  size  from  tiny 
ones  that  will  hold  only  a taste  of  food  to  big  ones  from 
which  the  children  eat  their  porridge.  One  shelf  has 
a row  of  spoons  — a few  silver  ones,  many  of  pewter, 
and  some  of  wood. 

We  are  happy  to  be  invited  to  remain  as  a guest 
in  this  comfortable  house  while  we  visit  in  the  town. 
Going  with  our  hostess  up  a beautiful  carved  staircase 
we  come  to  a bedroom,  which  at  first  sight  seems  almost 
filled  by  the  huge  bed.  This  is  a four-poster  hung  with 
heavy  woolen  curtains.  Since  the  weather  is  warm  now, 
these  are  draped  back  and  tied  to  the  corner  posts,  but 
our  hostess  says  that  in  winter  they  hang  around  the  bed 
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to  protect  the  sleeper  from  the  cold.  The  bed  is  so 
high  that  we  shall  have  to  use  the  steps  which  stand 
beside  it  to  get  into  it.  An  enormous  feather  bed 
covered  with  a gay  patchwork  quilt  makes  us  think  of  a 
fat  old  lady  in  a calico  dress.  Another  fireplace  is  in 
this  room,  and  beside  it  is  a long-handled  brass  warming 
pan  in  which  hot  coals  are  placed  to  warm  the  beds 
on  winter  nights.  A tall  chest  with  four  big  drawers 
stands  between  two  windows.  Handmade  woolen  rugs 
are  scattered  over  the  wide  boards  of  the  floor. 

We  ask  our  hostess  if  we  may  see  her  kitchen,  for 
we  have  heard  of  these  great  rooms  which  in  some  homes 
serve  also  as  living  room  and  bedroom.  She  takes  us 
into  a big  room  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  enormous 
fireplace.  Into  one  side  of  the  chimney  has  been  built 
a brick  oven  in  which  about  once  a week  a great  baking 
is  done.  Beside  this  oven  stands  the  long-handled 
shovel,  called  sometimes  a peel  and  sometimes  a slice, 
on  which  the  pans  of  hot  food  are  lifted  from  the  oven. 
Today  baking  is  being  done  in  a smaller  oven  called 
a roasting  kitchen.  It  is  of  iron,  shaped  like  a small 
barrel  turned  on  the  side,  and  has  one  side  open.  A 
chicken  has  been  placed  in  this  roasting  kitchen,  and 
the  open  side  turned  toward  the  blaze.  The  odors 
rising  from  it  tell  us  that  the  chicken  will  soon  be  ready 
to  eat.  A strong  iron  kettle  on  short  legs  stands  on  a 
bed  of  coals.  Our  hostess  lifts  the  heavy  lid  of  the 
Dutch  oven  and  shows  us  a pan  of  rolls  just  turning  to 
a golden  brown. 
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A great  iron  arm  called  a crane  is  fastened  into  the 
chimney  wall,  and  from  this  the  pots  swing  on  pothooks. 
A long  hook  allows  the  cook  to  put  her  kettle  near  the 
fire,  but  as  the  food  in  it  boils  low  she  lifts  it  onto  a 
shorter  hook  which  raises  the  kettle  farther  from  the 
coals  and  allows  the  food  to  cook  more  slowly.  A toast- 
ing fork  and  a waffle  iron  each  have  long  handles  so  that 
the  cook  may  get  away  from  the  heat  while  she  uses 
them.  The  skillets  and  gridirons  as  well  as  all  the 
pots  and  kettles  have  legs  so  that  coals  may  be  heaped 
under  them. 

On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  stands  a high-backed 
wooden  settle.  On  one  side  is  the  big  wool  wheel  and 
near  it  the  smaller  spinning  wheel  upon  which  the  flax 
is  spun.  The  floor  and  the  big  table  are  equally  well 
scrubbed.  Dipped  candles  1 stand  on  the  mantel,  for 
the  molded  ones  must  be  saved  for  the  parlor. 

Our  hostess  tells  us  of  the  work  which  she  does  in 
this  big  kitchen,  for  even  though  her  husband  is  a 
prosperous  man  this  Puritan  housewife  has  much  work 
to  do.  With  the  help  of  her  own  daughters  and  a 
farmer’s  daughter  who  lives  in  the  house  she  spins  wool 
and  flax  into  thread,  weaves  cloth,  and  makes  sheets, 
napkins,  bed  curtains,  and  much  of  the  clothing  for 
the  family.  Only  the  best  clothes  are  bought  from 

1 In  making  dipped  candles  the  housewife  tied  cotton  strings  onto  a 
stick.  She  held  each  end  of  the  stick  in  her  hands  and  dipped  the  strings 
in  hot,  melted  tallow.  As  soon  as  the  tallow  was  hard,  she  again  dipped 
the  strings.  This  dipping  was  repeated  until  candles  were  formed. 

Molded  candles  were  made  by  pouring  hot  tallow  into  tin  molds, 
through  which  cotton  strings  had  been  threaded  to  form  the  wicks. 
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England.  Many  of  her  neighbors  make  all  the  clothing 
that  they  wear. 

Besides  making  cloth  this  busy  woman  must  see  that 
the  candles  are  dipped  or  molded.  Several  times  each 
year  she  must  have  the  waste  fat  made  into  soap.  In 
this  great  kitchen  she  prepares  apples  and  corn  for 
drying,  boils  big  kettles  of  apple  butter,  churns  the 
cream  in  an  old  wooden  churn,  and  in  the  winter  when 
the  hogs  have  been  butchered  she  makes  sausage  and 
melts  the  fat  into  lard.  Here  too,  on  Saturday  night, 
she  places  the  great  wooden  washtub  in  which  one  by 
one  the  various  members  of  the  family  bathe.  Hot 
water  and  homemade  soap  make  them  ready  for  keeping 
the  Sabbath  properly. 

We  are  glad  that  among  the  eleven  children  in  this 
family  there  are  two  who  are  near  our  age.  Obadiah  is 
twelve  and  has  already  been  in  the  Latin  Grammar 
School  for  several  years.  We  are  amazed  to  find  that 
he  can  read  Latin  and  Greek  very  well.  When  he  is 
fifteen,  Obadiah  expects  to  enter  Harvard  College  where 
he  will  study  to  become  a minister.  Thankful,  who  is 
ten,  attends  a Dame’s  School  kept  by  an  old  lady  of 
the  neighborhood  in  her  big  kitchen.  She  will  soon 
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finish  all  that  this  old  dame  can  teach  her,  but  there  are 
many  other  things  which  she  must  learn  from  her 
mother.  It  is  necessary  that  every  colonial  girl  be 
able  to  do  the  work  of  the  household. 

Thankful  and  Obadiah  show  us  the  hornbook  from 
which  they  as  well  as  their  older  brothers  and  sisters 
learned  to  read.  This  is  a thin  piece  of  board  about 
five  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  on  which  is  fas- 
tened a piece  of  paper  protected  by  a thin  sheet  of  horn. 
On  the  paper  we  read  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  short 
syllables  such  as  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  A string  is  tied  through  a hole  in  the  handle 
of  the  hornbook.  When  a child  sets  out  for  Dame’s 
School  his  mother  always  hangs  this  string  round  his 
neck. 

The  children  also  have  the  New  England  Primer , 
which  like  the  hornbook  has  been  read  by  all  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  too.  It  is  a tiny  book  about  three 
by  five  inches  in  size.  Its  contents  are  intended  to 
make  children  more  religious.  Besides  the  alphabet 
and  syllables  such  as  are  on  the  hornbook,  it  has  ques- 
tions and  answers  about  the  Bible,  prayers,  and  rhymes. 
The  first  of  these  rhymes  says, 

“In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all.” 
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As  we  think  of  our  own  books  with  their  pictures  and 
stories,  we  are  a bit  sorry  for  Obadiah  and  Thankful 
and  all  the  other  thousands  of  children  who  have  had 
to  learn  to  read  from  this  little  book. 

Thankful  shows  us  her  sampler  on  which  she  is  care- 
fully stitching  the  ABC’s,  a verse  from  the  Bible,  her 
name  and  age,  the  date,  and  over  all  a tiny  picture  of 
two  doves  sitting  on  a branch.  She  will  show  every 
kind  of  stitch  which  she  has  learned  before  she  finishes. 
Although  she  is  only  ten,  Thankful  can  also  knit  her 
stockings,  piece  a quilt,  and  help  in  the  kitchen.  Oba- 
diah has  to  bring  in  great  piles  of  wood  for  the  big  fire- 
places, milk  the  cow,  and  do  other  small  tasks. 

Just  as  we  are  wondering  if  colonial  children  do 
nothing  but  work,  Thankful  suggests  that  we  all  have 
a game  of  hopscotch.  We  are  delighted  to  find  that 
these  friends  out  of  the  long  ago  play  many  of  the 
same  games  which  we  enjoy.  Leap  frog,  blind  man’s 
buff,  tag,  marbles,  thread-the-needle,  and  other  games 
that  we  know  provide  fun  for  these  Puritan  children. 

When  Saturday  night  comes  everything  grows  very 
quiet  in  the  big  brick  house,  for  Sabbath  begins  at 
sunset  on  Saturday  and  lasts  until  sunset  on  Sunday. 
During  this  time  our  Puritan  friends  do  as  little  work  as 
possible.  Baths  are  taken  in  the  big  kitchen,  the  father 
reads  from  the  Bible,  and  everyone  goes  quietly  to  bed. 

On  the  next  day  we  go  with  the  family  to  the  meeting 
house  for  services.  We  find  that  the  meeting  house  is  a 
brick  building  with  plain  walls  but  a tall,  graceful  spire 
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which  is  beautifully  ornamented.  In  this  spire  are  the 
bell  which  calls  us  to  meeting  and  the  clock  by  which  all 
the  town  may  tell  the  time. 

Because  we  are  visiting  a prosperous  family  we  may 
sit  in  one  of  the  front  pews,  for  the  meeting  is  seated 
according  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  members. 
If  anyone  sits  in  a pew  not  his  own,  he  must  pay  a fine. 
The  pews  are  square,  with  high  dividing  walls.  The 
seats  are  turned  up  when  the  people  stand  for  prayers. 

Obadiah  and  all  the  other  boys  sit  together  in  one 
pew,  where  the  tithingman  watches  them.  This  man 
keeps  order  in  church,  using  a long  stick  to  tap  any 
mischief-maker  on  the  head. 

The  minister  goes  into  the  pulpit,  which  is  built  high 
up  above  the  heads  of  the  people.  A deacon  rises  from 
the  front  pew  where  all  the  deacons  sit  and  lines  off  the 
psalm.  He  reads  a line,  we  sing  this  after  him,  then  he 
reads  the  next  and  we  sing,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
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Now  the  minister  rises  to  pray,  and  we  continue  to 
stand,  as  we  have  done  during  the  singing,  leaning  on 
the  pew  walls  with  the  seats  turned  up.  Long  and 
earnestly  the  minister  prays.  Minutes  grow  into  quar- 
ter hours  and  quarter  hours  into  half  hours,  but  still 
he  prays.  In  the  boys’  pew  a lad  relieves  the  strain  by 
pulling  his  neighbor’s  hair.  The  tithingman  does  his 
duty,  and  the  minister  still  prays.  When  he  says 
“Amen”  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a quarter  we  are 
surprised  by  a terrible  bang  as  all  the  pew  seats  are 
dropped  down  at  one  time.  We  sit  again,  and  have  time 
to  rest  a bit  during  the  two-hour  sermon  which  follows. 

Services  over,  we  all  go  to  the  Sabbath  house  near  by, 
where  we  eat  the  lunch  which  we  have  brought.  This 
is  a pleasant  time  when  the  housewives  exchange  quilt 
patterns  and  the  men  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
Thankful  tells  us  that  in  winter  the  Sabbath  house  has 
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big  fires  roaring  in  the  fireplaces.  The  churches  are 
not  heated  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  except  for  tiny 
foot  stoves  used  by  some  of  the  wealthy  members. 

The  afternoon  brings  another  long  sermon,  and  it  is 
late  when  the  service  is  over.  Perhaps  we  are  glad 
that  we  are  only  paying  a visit  in  the  long  ago ! 

One  last  glimpse  we  have  of  life  in  this  little  Puritan 
town  when  the  next  Thursday  rolls  around.  This  is 
Lecture  Day,  an  important  occasion  among  the  Puri- 
tans. These  stern  people  do  not  allow  many  forms  of 
pleasure  found  in  other  colonies,  but  they  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  day  when  they  gather  to  hear  a lecture. 
The  speaker  is  a minister  from  Boston  who  speaks  on  a 
religious  subject.  Lecture  Day  is  a popular  time  to 
punish  lawbreakers.  Today  a man  is  sitting  in  the 
stocks  for  stealing  a bushel  of  corn.  A man  who  was 
found  drunk  is  receiving  a whipping,  while  a sharp- 
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tongued  woman  is  being  ducked  in  the  town  pond. 

The  day  is  not  over  when  the  lecture  is  finished  and 
the  lawbreakers  punished,  for  now  the  people  stop  to 
talk.  While  the  women  talk  of  household  matters  the 
men  step  over  to  the  Black  Horse  Tavern.  This  is  usu- 
ally the  busiest  place  in  the  town,  for  everyone  comes 
here  to  hear  the  news.  Travelers  bring  the  gossip  of 
the  day,  and  for  those  who  can  read,  the  Boston  News 
Letter  is  kept  on  the  table.  The  beds  are  hard  and  the 
food  is  poor  at  the  Black  Horse,  as  at  most  colonial 
taverns;  nevertheless  except  for  the  meeting  house  it 
is  the  most  important  place  in  this  Puritan  town. 

Our  little  journey  into  the  past  over,  we  come  back 
to  here  and  now,  but  we  shall  not  soon  forget  these 
stern  Puritans  who  loved  their  two-hour  sermons  and 
likewise  the  gathering  around  the  tavern  fireplace. 

The  Spanish  Colonies 

Florida  is  settled.  — The  first  Spanish  settlement  in 
territory  that  is  now  a part  of  the  United  States  was 
made  in  Florida.  The  king  of  Spain  became  alarmed 
at  reports  that  the  French  were  attempting  to  settle 
colonies  along  the  shores  which  had  been  claimed  and 
explored  by  Spaniards.  In  1565  he  sent  out  a party 
under  the  command  of  a soldier  named  Menendez. 
This  man  had  orders  to  settle  a colony,  to  explore,  and 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  forts  which  they  had  built 
along  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Menendez  settled  his  little  colony  on  the  eastern  coast 
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of  Florida  and  named  the  place  St.  Augustine.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  marched  to  the  French  fort 
farther  up  the  coast.  He  attacked  this,  killing  and 
capturing  all  the  people  who  were  at  the  fort.  Later  he 
captured  and  killed  a number  of  other  Frenchmen  who 
were  away  from  the  fort  when  he  made  his  attack. 
This  cruel,  bloody  deed  wiped  out  the  French  colony 
and  left  the  Spanish  the  only  settlers  in  Florida. 

About  two  years  later,  while  Menendez  was  on  a trip 
to  Spain,  a French  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast.  As 
their  revenge  for  the  killing  of  the  French  settlers,  the 
Frenchmen  fell  upon  the  Spanish,  killing  more  than  a 
hundred.  However,  this  attack  did  not  destroy  the 
settlement  at  St.  Augustine.  The  town  continued 
through  all  the  troubled  years  in  which  the  Spanish 
controlled  Florida.  Today  it  enjoys  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  realized  that  they  could  never  settle 
prosperous  colonies  in  America  until  they  made  peace 
with  the  Indians.  The  methods  of  De  Soto  and  other 
explorers  had  been  to  hold  the  Indians  as  slaves.  This 
cruel  treatment  caused  the  red  men  to  hate  the  Span- 
iards. It  was  now  decided  that  Catholic  monks  and 
friars  should  go  with  each  colony.  These  men  would 
teach  the  Indians  the  Christian  religion  and  would  show 
them  how  to  live  at  peace  with  the  white  men. 

The  Jesuits  were  the  first  of  the  Catholic  brother- 
hoods to  work  in  Florida.  They  had  so  little  success 
that  they  left  and  the  Franciscans  came  to  teach  and  to 
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preach  to  the  Indians.  The  Franciscans  were  a brother- 
hood of  friars  who  honored  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi. 
They  took  a vow  to  own  no  property  beyond  the  simple 
gray  robes  which  they  wore.  These  gentle  friars  had 
more  success  in  Florida  than  the  Jesuits  had  had. 

The  Southwest  draws  settlers.  — Most  of  the  vast 
region  in  which  the  states  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Texas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California  now 
are  was  once  Spanish  territory.  Coronado  and  other 
early  explorers  had  roamed  over  parts  of  the  huge 
region.  In  other  places  the  Indians  had  not  seen  a 
white  man  for  many  years  after  Spain  announced  its 
claim  to  the  land. 

To  the  part  of  this  territory  which  we  now  know  as 
New  Mexico,  the  Spanish  sent  a colony  of  settlers  in 
1598  with  Juan  de  Onate  as  their  leader.  This  group 
included  soldiers  who  were  expected  to  settle  in  the 
colony,  a band  of  Franciscans,  and  a large  number  of 
Negro  slaves.  The  colonists  were  well  provided  with 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  all  manner  of  goods. 

Onate  made  a settlement,  dug  a ditch  to  irrigate  the 
land,  and  built  a church.  He  had  chosen  a spot  near 
an  Indian  pueblo.  To  the  sacred  council  room  of  this 
pueblo  came  chiefs  from  all  the  tribes  living  in  the 
region.  Before  Onate  and  Father  Martinez,  the  leader 
of  the  Franciscans,  these  proud  Indian  chiefs  knelt  and 
promised  to  be  loyal  to  the  white  man’s  God  and  to  the 
king.  To  seal  their  promise  they  advanced,  one  by 
one,  and  kissed  the  hands  of  the  two  Spaniards. 
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In  spite  of  this  good  beginning  things  went  badly  for 
the  little  settlement.  In  1609  a new  governor  came 
from  Mexico  with  orders  to  find  a better  place  and  move 
the  colony.  He  started  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  which  has 
continued  ever  since  and  is  today  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  plan  used  by  the  Spanish  for  making  Christians  of 
the  Indians  was  to  build  missions.  A mission  included 
not  only  a church,  but  a large  piece  of  land  upon  which 
the  Indians  who  had  become  Christians  lived.  Here 
they  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  friars  or  monks 
who  had  charge  of  the  mission.  These  Christian 
Indians  were  taught  civilized  ways  of  living  and  work- 
ing. By  their  labor  the  missions  often  became  rich 
and  prosperous,  with  comfortable  buildings,  barns  well 
filled  with  grain,  and  thousands  of  head  of  cattle 
running  on  the  plains. 

The  Spaniards  gave  up  the  hope  they  had  had  of 
finding  rich  mines  in  this  region ; so  they  left  the  country 
largely  to  the  Franciscan  fathers.  These  good  men 
built  twenty-five  or  more  missions  and  led  thousands  of 
Indians  to  accept  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Indians 
accepted  the  Catholic  faith  but  kept  many  of  their  old 
religious  customs;  so  their  worship  became  a strange 
mixture  of  Christian  and  Indian  ways. 

For  eighty  years  red  men  and  white  lived  at  peace. 
Then  an  Indian  led  an  attack  which  was  so  successful 
that  nearly  all  the  Spanish  who  were  not  killed  left  the 
country.  After  some  years  Spanish  power  was  again 
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established,  and  life  went  on  much  as  before.  Farming 
was  done  in  the  river  valleys  where  the  people  could 
irrigate.  Great  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  were 
raised  on  the  ranches  and  on  the  mission  lands. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  the  Spanish  southwest  was 
Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  a Jesuit  priest.  For 
some  years  he  established  missions  in  northwestern  - 
Mexico,  but  in  1691  he  entered  what  is  now  Arizona. 
He  explored  this  region  as  no  one  else  ever  had,  often 
visiting  places  which  white  men  had  never  seen  before. 
He  kept  a record  of  all  that  he  saw  so  that  other  men 
learned  much  about  this  country  from  him.  He  estab- 
lished eight  missions  in  Arizona.  In  the  first  one,  called 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  near  the  present  city  of  Tucson, 
religious  services  are  still  held.  The  Indians  at  San 
Xavier  loved  Father  Kino  so  much  that  when  he  was 
sent  to  another  part  of  the  country  three  thousand  red 
men  gathered  to  beg  him  to  remain.  He  was  strong 
and  brave,  willing  to  endure  any  hardship,  and  always 
just  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

The  region  which  we  now  know  as  Texas  was  not 
settled  as  early  as  Florida  and  New  Mexico.  However, 
after  La  Salle  had  planted  the  flag  of  France  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  Spanish  became  alarmed. 
They  did  not  want  the  French  to  establish  strong 
colonies  which  would  cut  their  territory  into  two  parts. 
Their  alarm  led  finally  to  the  building  of  missions  in 
Texas,  but  the  French  succeeded  in  settling  a colony  in 
Louisiana  at  about  the  same  time.  By  1722  there  were 
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ten  missions  in  Texas,  with  four  large  centers  of  settle- 
ment. Early  missions  at  San  Antonio,  including  the 
one  called  the  Alamo,  which  was  built  in  1718,  are 
still  standing. 

The  Franciscans  enter  California.  — California  was 
so  far  from  Mexico  City,  the  Spanish  capital  in  the  New 
World,  that  it  was  not  settled  by  white  men  for  many 
years.  In  1542  the  Spanish  sent  a party  to  explore  the 
Pacific  coast.  A Portuguese  sailor,  whom  we  know  as 
Cabrillo,  commanded  this  party.  He  did  not  find  a 
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water  passage  through  America,  but  he  did  sail  into  the 
bay  which  we  know  as  San  Diego  Bay.  Cabrillo  died 
on  the  voyage  and  was  buried  on  an  island  off  the  coast. 

For  sixty  years  Spain  made  no  effort  to  learn  more 
about  California.  Then  in  1602  a little  fleet  com- 
manded by  Sebastian  Vizcaino  set  out  with  orders  to 
find  places  where  colonies  might  be  settled.  Vizcaino 
touched  at  San  Diego  and  then  went  on  up  the  coast 
to  another  bay,  which  he  named  Monterey.  The  shores 
of  this  bay  were  green  with  grass  and  trees.  Vizcaino 
set  up  a great  cross.  His  priest  placed  an  altar  under 
an  oak  tree  and  held  religious  services. 

It  was  more  than  a hundred  fifty  years  after  Vizcaino 
had  explored  the  coast  and  drawn  his  maps  before  the 
Spanish  sent  colonists  to  California.  In  1769  the  Rus- 
sians were  threatening  to  settle  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
group  of  soldiers  and  Franciscan  fathers  were  then  sent 
from  Mexico  to  establish  colonies  at  San  Diego  and 
Monterey.  They  traveled  in  four  parties,  two  going 
by  land  and  two  by  sea. 

The  ships  missed  San  Diego  Bay  at  first  and  were 
many  days  at  sea.  The  men  on  board  suffered  terribly 
from  scurvy  and  from  lack  of  fresh  water.  The  parties 
traveling  by  land  had  better  luck  although  the  way 
was  long  and  difficult.  They  had  Christian  Indians 
from  the  missions  of  Mexico  to  help  the  soldiers  open  a 
road.  Water  was  very  scarce,  and  when  any  was  found 
the  men  filled  barrels  and  skin  bags  and  carried  these 
along  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Much  of  the  way  was 
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over  mountains  and  through  a region  never  before 
explored  by  white  men. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  parties  that  went  by  land 
there  traveled  a Franciscan  father  whose  name  was  to 
have  a large  place  in  the  history  of  California.  This 
was  Father  Junipero  Serra,  a native  of  a little  Spanish 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  who  had  determined  to 
give  his  life  to  spread  the  Christian  religion.  He  became 
a Franciscan  and  was  sent  to  Mexico.  Although  he 
served  the  Church  there  for  a time,  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  rich  and  easy  life  led  by  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico. 
He  was  delighted  when  the  opportunity  came  to  estab- 
lish missions  in  California. 

The  last  of  June  found  all  four  parties  united  at  San 
Diego,  but  it  was  not  a happy  meeting.  So  many  sailors 
had  died  that  there  were  not  enough  left  to  man  both 
ships.  For  days  the  well  could  do  little  but  care  for  the 
sick  and  bury  the  dead.  By  the  middle  of  July,  with 
conditions  somewhat  better,  Father  Serra  gathered  the 
Spaniards  about  him  while  he  held  a religious  service. 
This  finished,  the  guns  of  the  soldiers  roared  a salute 
to  the  first  settlement  in  California  — the  mission  at 
San  Diego. 

Father  Serra  and  a part  of  the  men  remained  to  start 
the  work  of  clearing  land  and  erecting  buildings  at  the 
mission.  One  ship  sailed  back  to  Mexico  for  supplies, 
and  the  other  Spaniards  set  out  by  land  to  find  Monterey 
Bay.  After  months  of  searching  they  failed  to  find 
the  bay  and  returned  to  San  Diego. 
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There  they  found  food  scarce,  men  sick,  and  the  In- 
dians unfriendly.  The  discouraged  commander,  Gas- 
par  de  Tortola,  was  ready  to  give  up  the  attempt  to 
settle  California  and  return  home.  Not  so  Father  Serra. 
He  begged  the  commander  to  wait  a few  more  days  for 
the  supply  ship  to  come.  He  prayed  day  and  night. 
He  watched  through  every  daylight  hour  for  the  sails 
against  the  sky.  On  the  ninth  day  a ship  sailed  past  the 
bay  without  stopping.  More  eagerly  than  before  Serra 
pleaded  for  time.  More  earnestly  he  prayed.  Days 
went  by  and  hope  grew  fainter.  Finally,  five  days 
after  the  ship  had  passed,  it  sailed  back  into  the  harbor, 
firing  a salute.  The  supplies  had  come.  The  colony 
was  saved  by  the  determined  faith  of  a Franciscan 
priest. 

Two  parties  now  set  out  for  Monterey,  one  by  water 
and  one  by  land,  Father  Serra  going  on  the  ship. 
Both  found  the  bay,  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  great 
oak  tree  under  which  Vizcaino  had  held  services  was  still 
standing.  It  is  to  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay  on  the 
third  of  June,  1770,  that  you  are  to  turn  your  eyes  as 
you  try  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  past. 

An  altar  has  been  set  up  under  the  oak.  Around  this 
are  gathered  Commander  de  Portola  and  all  his  soldiers, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  with  his  sailors,  and  the  Francis- 
cans. Father  Junlpero  Serra,  dressed  in  the  robes 
worn  only  on  great  occasions,  approaches  the  altar. 
As  the  men  kneel,  the  priest  prays  and  sings  a hymn  of 
the  Church.  Now  he  blesses  water  and  with  it  sprinkles 
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a huge  cross  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
men  all  help  to  lift  this  cross  and  set  it  in  the  hole  which 
has  been  made  ready.  With  the  cross  in  place  Father 
Serra  repeats  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  before 
the  altar.  He  follows  this  with  a sermon  to  the  little 
group  gathered  about  him.  There  being  no  musical 
instruments,  the  soldiers  supply  the  lack  by  firing  their 
guns.  The  singing  of  hymns  closes  the  religious  service 
and  marks  the  founding  of  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos  de 
Monterey,  California’s  second  settlement. 

The  ceremonies  are  not  yet  over.  Commander  de 
Portola  now  steps  forward  and  raises  the  flag  of  Spain 
beside  the  cross,  saying  as  he  does  so,  “I  now  take 
possession  of  this  land  in  the  name  of  our  king,  Don 
Carlos  III.”  The  cannon  on  the  ship  roar  a salute  to 
the  Spanish  colors,  which  are  soon  to  fly  over  the  first 
fort  in  California. 

The  day  ends  with  a great  feast  on  the  shore.  The 
officers  and  friars,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  gather  about 
a campfire  tired,  hungry,  and  happy. 

The  years  which  followed  saw  many  missions  estab- 
lished in  California.  Near  each  was  usually  a fort 
where  a small  company  of  soldiers  guarded  the  mission 
against  attack  from  unfriendly  Indians.  A road  was 
beaten  out  from  mission  to  mission  until  it  stretched 
from  San  Diego  in  the  south  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
north.  Up  and  down  this  King’s  Highway,  as  its 
name  would  be  called  in  our  language,  the  faithful 
Franciscan  friars  tramped  or  rode  on  their  mules. 
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Father  Serra,  who  was  called  the  Father  President 
of  the  Missions,  was  a familiar  figure  on  the  King’s 
Highway.  He  visited  all  the  missions  under  his  charge, 
preaching,  teaching,  and  writing  the  records  of  his 
journeys.  He  died  in  1784  at  his  much-loved  mission 
of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey.  There  in  the  churchyard 
he  was  buried,  while  the  Indians  mourned  and  the 
mission  bells  tolled  sadly.  A great  and  good  man  had 
spent  his  life  to  carry  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
flag  of  Spain  into  California.  i 

Before  we  leave  this  story  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
would  you  like  to  catch  a glimpse  of  one  of  the  missions 
in  the  days  when  it  was  rich  and  prosperous?  Imagine 
that  you  are  in  California  about  1810,  traveling  along 
the  King’s  Highway. 

It  is  an  afternoon  in  April.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
buildings  of  a mission  come  into  view,  for  we  know  that 
within  those  walls  all  travelers  find  a ready  welcome. 
We  ride  through  the  gates  and  give  our  tired  mules  to  an 
Indian  boy.  Looking  about  we  find  ourselves  in  an 
open  court,  with  buildings  on  all  four  sides.  A great 
stone  church  at  one  end  has  walls  five  feet  thick. 
Seven  domes  point  toward  the  sky  and  hold  the  bells 
which  ring  to  call  the  people  to  work  and  to  worship. 

The  other  houses  around  the  court  are  of  adobe,  or 
sun-dried  clay.  The  rooms  where  the  friars  sleep  have 
bare  clay  floors,  and  in  each  the  only  furniture  is  a 
narrow  bed  with  stretched  hide  for  a mattress  and  a 
blanket  for  a covering.  Passing  on  with  our  Indian 
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guide  we  enter  the  guest  room,  where  a boy  soon  brings 
us  water  in  a jug  and  a bowl  for  bathing.  On  a table 
here  we  find  a little  pile  of  silver  coins.  The  good 
fathers  of  the  mission  have  put  them  there  that  any 
guest  who  is  in  need  of  money  may  help  himself. 

When  we  have  washed,  we  go  again  into  the  court, 
where  a Franciscan  father  welcomes  us.  We  walk  with 
him  through  the  court,  as  he  points  out  the  library, 
the  house  where  the  girls  and  young  women  live,  and 
the  many  workshops.  The  day’s  work  is  not  yet  over; 
so  we  have  a chance  to  see  these  Indians  of  the  mission 
at  their  tasks.  Yonder  is  a building  in  which  we  can 
hear  the  steady  whir  of  the  spinning  wheels  and  the 
dull  thud  of  the  loom.  Going  in,  we  find  Indian  girls 
and  women  working  with  wool.  Some  are  combing 
out  the  fibers  with  wool  cards.  Others  are  rapidly 
turning  these  straightened  fibers  into  thread,  while  the 


We  can  only  pause,  for  we  must  see  what  the  other 
buildings  contain.  Here  are  women  dipping  candles. 
Yonder  are  others  boiling  soap.  Great  storehouses  are 
filled  with  food  which  the  father  tells  us  comes  from  the 
mission  fields.  Flour  which  has  been  ground  at  the 
mill,  beans,  peas,  and  beef  which  have  been  dried,  great 
golden  balls  of  cheese,  tubs  of  butter,  and  other  foods 
are  here  in  quantity.  We  shiver  a bit  as  we  pass  one 
small,  dark  room,  for  this  is  where  Indians  who  must 
be  punished  are  kept. 


Going  beyond  the  courtyard,  we  find  the  workshops 
of  the  men.  Here  is  one  where  saddles,  bridles,  and 
riding  boots  are  made.  In  another  a man  is  cutting  a 
piece  of  stone  to  use  in  decorating  the  church.  One 
Indian  is  carving  a beautiful  chest  which  will  hold  the 
robes  of  the  priest.  Blacksmiths  beat  out  tools  on  their 
anvils  and  shoe  the  horses.  Over  yonder  the  butchers 
are  killing  the  cattle  and  are  preparing  the  beef  for 
drying. 

We  gaze  out  over  the  acres  of  land  around  the  mission 
buildings  and  see  the  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
These,  as  well  as  the  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  the 
orchards  of  fruit  trees,  the  olive  groves,  and  the  acres 
of  grapevines,  are  tended  by  the  faithful  Indians.  April 
here  is  the  time  of  ripening  crops  and  green  pastures. 
By  late  May  the  fields  will  be  dry  and  brown,  for  no 
rain  falls  between  May  and  October.  That  comes 
chiefly  in  the  mild  winter.  Everywhere  that  we  look 
men  and  women  are  at  work,  with  the  fathers  moving 
always  among  them,  directing  and  encouraging  their 
efforts.  We  can  scarcely  believe  as  we  look  at  these 
comfortable  buildings  and  well-cared-for  fields  that  a 
few  friars  and  the  Indians  whom  they  have  taught  can 
have  done  so  much.  Surely  the  Spaniards  were  very 
wise  when  they  sent  priests  rather  than  soldiers  to 
establish  colonies. 

Mexico  won  its  freedom  from  Spain  and  became  a 
separate  nation.  Soon  afterwards  the  new  nation 
passed  laws  which  did  away  with  the  missions.  The 
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land  was  divided  among  settlers,  many  of  whom  owned 
huge  areas.  The  Indians,  not  yet  civilized  enough  to 
manage  well  for  themselves  in  a white  man’s  land, 
suffered  under  this  new  plan. 

The  well-to-do  ranch  owner  had  a pleasant  life. 
Thousands  of  sheep  or  cows  roamed  his  acres.  Grains 
and  fruits  grew  abundantly  in  the  warm  climate. 
There  were  Indians  to  do  the  hard  work.  The  ranch 
owner  rode  long  distances  to  visit  his  friends  on  othe* 
ranches.  He  laughed  and  sang,  smoked  and  gambled, 
danced  and  went  to  bullfights.  These  long-ago  Cali- 
fornians were  said  to  be  “the  best  horsemen  in  the 
world,”  and  certainly  they  were  the  most  carefree  of 
all  the  colonists  who  helped  to  settle  America. 
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The  French  Colonies 

The  spread  of  New  France.  — As  you  remember, 
New  France  stretched  from  the  cross  which  Cartier 
planted  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  cross  which 
La  Salle  set  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
first  settlers  built  their  homes  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  Champlain  founding  Quebec  in  1608  as  the  first 
colony  which  lasted  until  our  time.  This  grew  into  a 
city  which  was  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  the  center 
of  the  gayest  life  in  New  France.  Two  smaller  towns 
which  grew  up  along  the  St.  Lawrence  were  Three 
Rivers  and  Montreal.  However,  most  of  the  colonists 
in  this  region  lived  on  farms  rather  than  in  towns. 

To  the  west  lay  the  lake  country  whose  forests  were 
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filled  with  fur-bearing  animals.  In  this  region  wandered 
the  young  men  whom  Champlain  had  sent  out  to  live 
among  the  Indians.  These  young  adventurers  not  only 
helped  Indians  and  Frenchmen  to  understand  each 
other  better,  but  they  brought  much  of  the  Indian  fur 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Through  this  lake  country  also  moved  the  black- 
robed  Jesuit  priests  who  carried  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  red  men  and  at  the  same  time  helped  to  plant  the 
French  colors  more  firmly  in  American  soil.  Like  the 
Spanish,  the  French  knew  the  service  which  priests 
and  friars  could  give  in  settling  new  lands.  Just  as  the 
Spanish  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  advanced  the  cause  of 
Spain,  so  the  French  Jesuits  advanced  the  cause  of 
France  in  the  New  World. 

The  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  the  lake  country  held 
by  France  were  usually  called  Canada.  The  vast 
stretch  of  country  in  the  Mississippi  valley  was  named 
Louisiana.  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  both  claimed 
by  France  for  many  years.  How  France  lost  one  to 
England  and  the  other  to  Spain  is  a story  which  you 
will  read  in  the  next  division  of  this  book. 

You  probably  would  enjoy  a glimpse  of  life  in  New 
France  as  it  was  lived  in  colonial  days;  so  let  us  slip 
away  on  an  imaginary  journey  into  that  long-ago  time. 
The  first  stop  will  be  at  Montreal  on  a summer  day  in  the 
year  1700. 

A glimpse  of  life  in  French  Canada.  — All  is  hurry 
and  bustle  in  Montreal  today,  for  the  great  fur  fleet  is 
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expected.  Merchants  are  carrying  their  goods  from 
their  shops  to  spread  them  along  the  street  where  they 
will  catch  the  eye  of  every  passing  Indian.  Some  are 
even  taking  their  goods  to  points  along  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where  they  will  set  up  little  stalls  in  which 
to  trade.  Peddlers  are  loading  their  packs  with  bright 
beads,  looking  glasses,  little  bells,  and  a hundred  other 
gay  articles  which  the  red  men  like. 

Weeks  ago,  when  the  first  spring  days  came  to  the 
forests  along  the  western  lakes,  a great  meeting  was  held 
on  Green  Bay.  To  this  meeting  came  Indians,  their 
canoes  packed  with  the  winter’s  catch  of  furs.  Here 
also  came  the  young  Frenchmen  who  had  spent  the 
winter  among  the  Indians  and  who  had  planned  this 
meeting  on  the  bay.  When  all  had  gathered,  the  canoes 
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were  joined  into  one  great  fleet,  to  travel  by  lake  and 
river  to  Montreal.  There  were  hundreds  of  these 
canoes  ready  for  the  thousand-mile  journey. 

About  midmorning  runners  bring  the  word  that  the 
fleet  is  nearing  the  rapids.  Men,  women,  and  children 
crowd  the  path  along  the  river.  It  is  the  custom  to 
meet  the  fleet  above  the  rapids  and  give  it  a noisy 
welcome.  When  the  first  canoe  comes  into  view,  the 
crowd  raises  a great  shout.  Cheer  after  cheer  goes  up 
for  these  sturdy  sons  of  the  forest  who  have  come  such  a 
long  and  dangerous  way  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
white  men. 

When  all  the  fleet  has  safely  passed  the  rapids  and 
reached  the  little  city,  the  ceremonies  begin.  The 
Indians  and  the  French  hold  a great  council.  The 
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governor  of  the  colony  in  red  cloak  and  plumed  hat  is 
here  from  Quebec  to  attend.  The  peace  pipe  goes 
round  the  circle  as  once  more  red  men  and  white  make 
their  yearly  pledge  of  friendship.  The  song  of  the 
peace  pipe  is  sung. 

With  this  ceremony  finished,  the  trading  begins. 
The  Indians  have  opened  their  packs  of  furs  — beaver, 
otter,  marten,  mink  — with  here  and  there  a bearskin 
or  a moose  hide.  The  merchants  and  trappers  bargain 
together  until  skins  are  exchanged  for  guns,  powder, 
knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  needles,  cloth,  and  perhaps 
also  for  beads  or  other  gay  trifles  dear  to  an  Indian’s 
heart. 

The  fair  continues  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  These 
are  busy  days  for  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  for  this 
yearly  fur  fleet  brings  the  largest  part  of  all  the  business 
which  the  little  city  enjoys.  When  the  last  fur  has 
been  traded,  the  Indians  and  the  young  Frenchmen 
load  their  boats  with  the  goods  they  have  secured  and 
set  off  together  on  the  long  journey  back  to  the  wilder- 
ness. Montreal  again  becomes  a lazy  French  town 
waiting  for  the  time  when  the  fur  fleet  once  more  will 
sail  down  the  river. 

Past  Montreal,  our  journey  takes  us  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  toward  Quebec.  The  land  was  granted 
to  the  settlers  so  that  as  many  farms  as  possible  could 
lie  along  the  river.  For  this  reason  the  farms  are 
narrow,  and  the  farmhouses,  which  are  always  built 
to  face  the  river,  are  close  together.  The  French 
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granted  large  sections  of  land  to  certain  men  who  were 
called  seigneurs.  Each  seigneur  then  divided  the  land 
into  these  long,  narrow  farms  and  granted  each  one 
to  a farmer,  who  was  known  as  the  habitant.  Each  year 
the  habitant  pays  a small  rent,  gives  the  seigneur  a 
certain  part  of  the  grain  raised,  and  works  a certain 
number  of  days  for  the  seigneur.  This  plan  makes  us 
think  of  the  Dutch  patroons  and  their  settlers,  but 
the  French  habitants  seem  much  more  happy  and 
contented  than  the  Dutch  farmers  were. 

As  we  sail  along  the  broad  river  on  this  pleasant 
summer  day,  we  pass  many  fields  of  wheat  and  corn 
and  some  where  oats,  barley,  and  peas  grow.  In  the 
pastures  we  see  horses  and  cows  and  a few  sheep.  Here 
and  there  a seigneur  has  set  up  a flour  mill,  to  which  his 
habitants  bring  their  grain  for  grinding. 

Our  boat  touches  at  a little  village  built  around  the 
house  of  one  of  the  seigneurs.  We  stop  to  have  a look 
at  the  village  and  its  people.  The  seigneur’s  stone  house 
is  not  much  larger  than  the  houses  of  the  habitants, 
but  our  guide  tells  us  that  it  is  the  center  of  village  life. 
To  it  all  the  habitants  come  on  rent-paying  day  in  the 
autumn  and  on  May  Day  in  the  spring  for  village 
merry-makings . 

The  houses  of  the  habitants  stand  close  to  the  road 
which  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some 
are  of  wood,  but  most  of  them  are  of  rough  stone. 
Each  is  a low,  strong  building  with  few  windows  and 
a great  front  door.  The  roof  is  steep-pitched,  with  a 
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dormer  window  or  two  on  either  side.  The  outside 
walls  have  been  newly  whitewashed. 

We  stop  at  one  door,  and  the  French  housewife  takes 
us  into  her  back  yard  where  a root  house  is  dug  into  the 
side  of  a little  hill.  In  this  the  vegetables  will  be  stored 
in  the  autumn.  Near  this  is  a bake  oven  built  of  stone 
and  rising  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  A great 
fire  has  been  roaring  here  all  the  morning  heating  the 
stone  floors  and  walls.  Now  it  has  died  down  to  a bed 
of  hot  coals,  and  the  housewife  will  soon  put  in  her 
loaves  of  bread  and  joints  of  meat  to  bake.  Beyond  the 
oven  lies  the  garden  and  near  this  is  the  log  barn. 

Invited  into  the  house,  we  find  ourselves  in  a huge 
room  that  serves  both  as  kitchen  and  as  living  room. 
The  fireplace  at  one  end  has  pots,  pans,  and  kettles 
scattered  over  the  hearth,  for  this  is  where  the  food  is 
cooked.  The  wood  floor,  white  from  many  scrubbings, 
has  a few  gay-colored  woolen  rugs  on  it.  The  table  is 
homemade  from  pine  boards,  and  the  chairs  of  the  same 
wood  have  seats  of  woven  rushes.  Over  the  fireplace 
hangs  the  habitant’s  gun  and  powder  horn,  often  needed 
in  this  new  country.  A ladder  on  the  wall  leads  to  the 
second  floor,  where,  the  housewife  tells  us,  her  twelve 
children  go  to  bed  each  night. 

The  habitant,  coming  from  his  work  in  the  field, 
greets  us  cordially  and  invites  us  to  stay  for  dinner. 
There  is  nothing  that  a Frenchman  loves  more  than 
company.  He  is  wearing  a calico  shirt  and  a pair  of 
roomy  trousers  made  of  material  spun  and  woven  by 
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the  women  of  the  family.  His  wife  wears  a dress  of 
yellow-flowered  calico,  for  the  day  is  warm.  Had  we 
visited  her  in  winter  she  too  would  have  been  dressed 
in  homespun,  and  her  husband  would  have  had  a long- 
tailed coat  of  the  same  material.  The  housewife  and 
all  the  children  are  barefoot,  but  the  farmer  has  rough 
sandals  of  cowhide.  We  ask  about  winter  shoes  and 
are  told  that  homemade  leather  moccasins  worn  over 
two  pairs  of  home-knit  woolen  stockings  keep  the  feet 
warm  even  on  the  coldest  days. 

The  housewife  puts  the  dinner  on  the  big  pine  table. 
There  is  a chicken  as  well  as  slices  of  fried  pork.  Bread 
and  corncakes  both  find  a place.  A great  bowl  of  peas 
occupies  the  center  of  the  table  with  beans,  cucumbers, 
and  turnips  in  smaller  bowls.  Melons  from  the  garden 
and  wild  raspberries  from  the  hills  have  been  freshly 
gathered  by  the  children.  We  find  it  a little  hard  to 
enjoy  the  sour  milk  which  is  served,  but  the  French 
children  sip  it  eagerly  and  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  drinks. 

The  dinner  finished,  the  habitant  smokes  his  pipe  and 
tells  us  tales  of  the  good  times  in  the  colony.  We  learn 
that  these  French  colonists  love  to  be  together.  Many 
are  the  cornhuskings,  flax  beatings,  harvest  festivals, 
May-day  gatherings,  and  the  like  held  in  the  colony. 
At  all  of  these  dancing  and  singing  play  a large  part. 
We  are  sorry  as  we  say  good-bye  that  we  cannot  stay  in 
this  little  village  beside  the  St.  Lawrence  until  one  of 
these  festival  days  comes  round. 
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Our  boat  goes  down  the  river  carrying  us  toward 
Quebec,  where  the  governor  lives  and  where,  we  are 
told,  life  is  much  more  gay  and  interesting  than  in  the 
small  towns  and  farm  villages.  Our  visit  to  French 
Canada  has  left  us  a memory  of  trappers  and  priests 
who  dare  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness;  of  merchants 
who  live  by  trade;  and  of  farmers  who,  though  never 
rich,  live  simple,  happy  lives  on  their  small  farms. 
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A Word  Game 


Find  a group  of  words  in  the  right-hand  list  which  tells 
the  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  left-hand  column. 


friar 

a boat  which  carries  people  or  goods  back 
and  forth  across  a narrow  strip  of 

mission 

water  such  as  a river  or  lake 

cabinet 

bound  to  serve  for  a period  of  years 
a material  made  of  a mixture  of  lead 

ferry 

and  tin  and  used  for  making  dishes 
and  other  articles 

a small  bowl  or  cup  from  which  such 

veranda 

soft  foods  as  porridge  are  eaten 

indentured 

a man  who  belongs  to  a religious  group 
and  who  gives  up  everything  else  for 
religion,  to  travel  about  doing  good 

dormer  window 

deeds 

pewter 

a piece  of  needlework  by  which  a girl 
showed  her  skill  in  making  many  kinds 
of  stitches 

four-poster 

a piece  of  furniture  with  shelves  on  which 
articles  are  set 

porringer 

a tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  upon  which  Chris- 

sampler 

tian  Indians  lived,  worked,  and  wor- 
shiped under  the  direction  of  a priest 
or  friar 

a window  set  into  a sloping  roof 
a large  porch 

a type  of  bed  which  has  a tall  post  at 
each  of  the  four  corners 
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A Map  Study 


In  this  chapter  a number  of  early  Spanish  and  French 
settlements  are  mentioned.  Many  of  these  have  grown  into 
modern  cities.  Locate  each  of  these  places  on  a map  of  North 
America. 

Sometimes  the  early  settlers  chose  wisely  when  picking  a 
place  to  settle ; sometimes  they  made  mistakes.  Look  at  your 
map  and  see  which  of  these  French  and  Spanish  settlements 
seemed  to  have  the  best  locations.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
that  may  help  you.  An  early  settlement  had  to  be  so  located 
that  it  could  be  reached  easily  by  sea,  river,  or  inland  trail. 
It  was  also  an  advantage  to  a new  settlement  to  be  near 
enough  older  settlements  to  get  supplies.  Every  settlement 
needed  to  be  able  to  supply  at  least  part  of  its  own  food. 
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Reading  to  Find  Answers 

You  can  best  show  whether  or  not  you  have  understood 
this  story  by  the  things  you  do  after  you  read  it.  Your  pic- 
tures, plays,  and  the  like  will  tell  how  well  you  have  read. 
Here  are  some  questions  for  you  to  think  about  as  you  study. 

1.  Why  could  people  not  live  in  America  just  as  they  had 
in  their  home  countries? 

2.  Why  did  people  in  different  colonies  come  to  have 
different  manners  and  customs? 

3.  Why  might  the  Dutch  be  called  “lovers  of  plenty”? 

4.  What  could  you  tell  to  prove  that  the  Quakers  lived 

i comfortable  lives? 

5.  Why  were  so  many  kinds  of  work  done  on  a southern 
plantation?  Who  did  this  work? 

6.  What  things  did  well-to-do  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  in  later  colonial  days  to  make  their  houses 
comfortable? 

7.  Why  did  the  Spanish  send  priests  and  friars  to  found 
missions  in  their  colonies? 

8.  What  good  deeds  did  Father  Jumpero  Serra  perform? 

9.  Of  what  value  to  the  French  was  the  region  of  forests 
and  lakes? 

10.  What  differences  have  you  found  in  the  manners  and 
customs  in  the  different  colonies? 
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Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Read  as  many  stories  as  you  can  find  about  life  in 
colonial  days.  Several  good  books  are  suggested  at 
the  end  of  this  story. 

2.  Make  a series  of  large  pictures  suggested  by  this 
story,  and  use  these  in  the  way  best  suited  to  your 
schoolroom.  If  you  want  a change  from  crayons  and 
colored  chalk,  try  cutting  paper  into  pictures  that  tell 
your  story. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  a colonial  child.  Tell  a story 
or  write  a letter  describing  some  experience  that  you 
might  have  had.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  facts  true  for 
the  time  and  place  that  you  have  chosen. 

4.  Build  a model  of  the  outside  of  a colonial  house,  choos- 
ing a particular  style  and  period.  Study  pictures  to 
get  your  details  right. 

5.  Build  and  furnish  a colonial  kitchen,  bedroom,  and 
parlor.  Many  articles  that  you  will  want  to  make 
can  be  modeled  from  clay.  Cigar  boxes,  matches, 
cardboard,  and  scraps  of  cloth  will  be  useful. 

6.  Have  an  exhibit  of  very  old  articles.  Some  things 
that  you  can  probably  find  in  your  community  are: 
candle  molds,  guns,  quilts,  bedspreads,  homespun 
cloth,  spinning  wheels,  and  warming  pans. 
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7.  The  different  colonies  had  very  different  kinds  of 
music.  You  could  have  an  interesting  program  by 
learning  and  singing  songs  that  were  used  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies.  Perhaps  someone  could  describe  and 
show  pictures  of  musical  instruments  of  colonial  days. 
A book  giving  facts  about  colonial  music  is  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

8.  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  the  Virginia  colony,  has 
been  restored  as  it  was  in  colonial  days.  If  you  know 
anyone  who  has  visited  there,  ask  this  person  to  tell 
you  about  Williamsburg. 

Perhaps  too  you  may  know  someone  who  can 
describe  to  your  class  the  old  houses  and  fort  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida. 

9.  If  you  have  a museum  which  has  old  articles  in  it, 
perhaps  you  can  make  a trip  to  see  these  things. 

10.  Plan  a puppet  play  which  will  tell  a story  of  colonial 
days.  Stick  or  glove  puppets  are  easier  to  work,  but 
marionettes  operated  with  strings  are  more  fun.  Giv- 
ing a puppet  play  requires  many  kinds  of  work.  You 
must  either  find  a play  that  you  like  or  make  one  of 
your  own.  You  will  need  a screen  for  your  theater. 
You  will  have  to  make  your  puppets  and  practice  for 
some  time  in  order  to  learn  how  to  work  them.  You 
can  easily  draw  or  paint  the  scenery  for  your  stage. 
When  everything  is  ready,  you  will  want  to  invite 
your  mothers  or  another  class  to  be  your  audience. 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


New  Orleans  was  a French  colonial  city.  In  They  Came 
from  France,  Clara  Ingram  Judson  has  told  an  interesting 
story  of  a family  who  came  to  New  Orleans  from  Paris  in 
1741. 

Rose  M.  E.  MacDonald  has  described  life  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Washington’s  home,  in  Nelly  Custis,  Daughter  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Life  on  a South  Carolina  plantation  becomes  very  real  to 
you  when  you  read  Indigo  Treasure  by  Frances  Rogers. 

The  Gold-Laced  Coat  by  Helen  Fuller  Orton  is  the  tale  of  a 
French  lad,  an  Indian  boy,  and  a New  York  girl. 

Short  stories  of  old  days  in  Boston  are  told  by  Louise 
Andrews  Kent  and  Elizabeth  Kent  Tarshis  in  their  book, 
In  Good  Old  Colony  Days. 

Skippack  School  by  Marguerite  de  Angeli  gives  a picture 
of  colonial  school  days  and  is  easy  reading  as  well. 

Hitty,  Her  First  Hundred  Years  by  Rachel  Field  will 
interest  those  who  are  very  good  readers. 

You  may  enjoy  having  your  teacher  read  to  you  from 
Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

In  America's  Musical  Heritage  by  Cassie  Burke,  Virginia 
Meierhoffer,  and  Claude  A.  Phillips  you  can  find  interesting 
facts  about  music  in  colonial  days. 
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DIVISION  THREE 


ANEW  COUNTRY 
IS  BORN 


THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  LEARN  THEIR 
STRENGTH 


As  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  North  America 
was  the  scene  of  a mighty  struggle.  As  you  know, 
Spain,  France,  and  England  each  claimed  great  sections 
of  the  continent.  These  claims  overlapped  each  other, 
and  boundary  disputes  resulted. 

The  most  bitter  quarrel  was  between  France  and 
England.  France  claimed  Canada  and  all  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  would  leave  the  English  settlers 
only  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  the  plains  along 
the  coast  became  thickly  settled,  English  colonists 
followed  the  Indian  trails  through  the  passes  of  the 
Appalachians  and  built  new  homes  beyond  the  moun- 
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tains.  The  fact  that  La  Salle,  a Frenchman,  had  once 
sailed  down  the  distant  Mississippi  River  meant  nothing 
at  all  to  these  sturdy  settlers.  They  claimed  the  land 
because  they  were  able  to  take  it  for  their  own. 

The  French  were  most  interested  in  the  fur  trade. 
When  English  colonists  settled  in  the  West,  they  not 
only  made  it  harder  for  France  to  claim  the  country  as 
its  own,  but  they  also  injured  France’s  fur  trade. 

The  quarrel  between  the  two  nations  broke  into  open 
war  in  1689.  Between  that  year  and  1763  France  and 
England  fought  four  wars,  but  even  the  years  between 
the  wars  were  not  years  of  peace.  In  America  border 
fighting  continued,  while  in  Europe  the  two  nations 
used  the  time  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  peace 
to  prepare  for  the  next  war. 

These  contests  between  France  and  England  were 
more  than  merely  fights  between  their  colonists  in 
America.  The  two  nations  were  having  a life-and- 
death  struggle  at  home.  Catholic  France  hated  the 
rising  power  of  Protestant  England.  The  religious 
quarrel  was  one  of  many  things  which  brought  about 
these  wars.  They  were  fought  not  only  in  Europe  and 
America  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
two  countries  held  colonies.  Several  other  nations  of 
Europe  helped  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  However, 
it  is  only  with  the  struggle  of  the  two  nations  in  America 
that  we  are  concerned. 
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The  Struggle  between  the  French  and  the 
English 

The  positions  of  the  two  nations.  — Each  nation  had 
certain  advantages  when  the  war  began.  The  French 
had  a strong  central  government  which  gave  orders  that 
all  colonists  obeyed.  They  had  much  more  help  from 
the  Indians  than  the  English  received.  Especially  in 
the  fighting  along  the  thinly  settled  borders  of  the 
colonies  the  Indians  caused  many  losses.  They  fought 
with  such  savage  fury  that  they  always  left  a trail  of 
dead  and  dying  behind  them. 

The  French  had  two  weaknesses.  They  had  fewer 
colonists  than  the  English  had,  and  these  were  scattered 
over  a much  larger  area  so  that  the  land  was  thinly 
settled. 

The  English  had  the  advantage  of  larger  numbers  and 
more  thickly  settled  colonies.  Their  weakness  was  that 
the  colonists  could  rarely  agree  among  themselves  on 
any  plan  of  action.  Each  colony  had  its  own  legislature, 
and  since  the  colonies  were  jealous  of  one  another  their 
legislatures  did  not  work  well  together.  There  were 
sometimes  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  the 
home  government  in  England.  For  these  reasons  the 
English  were  slow  to  raise  men  and  money  with  which 
to  fight  a war. 

The  years  of  war.  — During  all  the  years  of  war, 
attacks  by  French  and  Indians  were  frequently  made  on 
English  settlements  which  lay  in  thinly  settled  regions. 
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The  story  of  one  such  attack  will  give  you  a picture  of 
this  type  of  fighting. 

On  a cold  February  night  in  1704  a party  of  Indians 
led  by  a young  French  Canadian  crept  through  the 
forest  and  took  their  positions  around  the  little  village 
of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  Just  before  dawn,  at  a 
word  from  their  leader,  they  burst  in  upon  the  sleeping 
people  with  wild  shouts  and  waving  tomahawks.  Men 
were  killed  as  they  reached  for  their  guns,  houses  were 
robbed  of  everything  of  value,  and  the  buildings  were 
all  set  on  fire.  Soon  after  dawn,  the  Indians  and  their 
French  leader  rounded  up  over  a hundred  prisoners 
and  marched  them  away  along  the  frozen  trails.  The 
dead  were  left  beside  the  burning  buildings. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  were  women  and  children,  who 
suffered  terribly  on  the  long,  cold  march.  When  one 
of  them  could  no  longer  keep  up  with  the  others,  an 
Indian  tomahawk  was  put  to  work  and  one  less  prisoner 
walked  in  the  weary  little  band. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  the  Reverend  John  Williams, 
the  minister  of  the  Deerfield  church.  His  wife  was 
one  of  those  who  fell  by  the  trail,  but  he  and  his  five 
children  lived  through  the  terrible  trip.  He  was  urged 
by  both  the  Frenchman  and  the  Indians  to  accept  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  this  stern  old  Puritan  remained  true 
to  his  own  beliefs.  He  lived  to  return  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  wrote  the  story  of  the  attack  on  Deerfield. 

An  interesting  fact  about  this  event  concerns  Eunice 
Williams,  a daughter  of  this  Puritan  minister,  who  was 
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a tiny  child  when  taken  prisoner.  She  was  brought  up 
among  the  Indians,  where  she  was  taught  the  Catholic 
faith  and  where  she  married  an  Indian.  Some  years 
later  she  went  back  to  her  old  home,  but  she  was  so 
unhappy  among  the  white  people  with  their  Puritan 
beliefs  that  she  returned  to  her  Indian  husband  and  her 
Catholic  faith. 

The  first  French  territory  to  be  lost  to  the  English 
was  Acadia,  which  we  know  today  as  Nova  Scotia. 
This  was  taken  by  soldiers  from  Massachusetts  and 
neighboring  colonies.  Some  years  after  taking  the 
region  the  English  forced  the  Acadian  people  from  their 
homes  and  scattered  them  through  the  English  colonies. 
This  cruel  deed  was  done  because  the  Acadians,  loyal 
to  France  and  the  Catholic  Church,  would  not  swear  to 
be  faithful  citizens  of  Protestant  England. 

The  French  claimed  all  the  land  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  and  by  all  the  rivers  which  flowed  into  it. 
In  spite  of  this  claim  English  settlers  continued  to  push 
west.  In  1749  the  king  of  England  granted  a great 
stretch  of  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River  to  a 
group  of  Virginians  who  called  themselves  the  Ohio 
Company.  Hearing  of  this,  the  king  of  France  sent  a 
message  through  a French  officer.  The  king’s  message 
said,  “The  Ohio  belongs  to  me.  Its  lands  are  my  lands. 
I will  not  endure  the  English  on  my  land.”  The  king’s 
officer  traveled  through  the  Ohio  valley  burying  lead 
plates  upon  which  it  was  stated  that  this  country 
belonged  to  France.  On  trees  near  the  spots  where  the 
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plates  were  buried  he  nailed  the  arms  of  his  country, 
stamped  on  sheets  of  tin. 

In  1753  the  French  made  their  position  stronger  by 
building  Fort  Le  Boeuf  on  French  Creek  near  the 
Allegheny  River.  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  sent 
a young  man  from  his  colony  with  a message  to  the 
commander  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf  warning  the  commander 
that  the  French  must  leave  the  Ohio  valley.  This 
young  Virginian  was  George  Washington. 

With  six  other  men  Washington  set  out  during  the 
autumn,  but  winter  had  arrived  when  they  rode  up 
to  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  The  French  treated  the  Virginians 
politely  but  refused  to  leave  the  Ohio  country.  On 
the  return  journey  the  horses  grew  weak;  so  Washington 
and  one  other  man  walked  on  ahead  of  the  others. 
They  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  death.  Once 
an  Indian  tried  to  kill  them,  and  on  another  occasion 
when  they  attempted  to  cross  the  Allegheny  River  on 
a raft  they  were  wrecked  on  an  island  and  got  off  it 
only  when  the  river  froze. 

After  this  trip  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  George  Washington 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  colonial  army  and  several 
times  fought  against  the  French  and  Indians.  The 
experience  which  he  received  as  a soldier  was  to  be 
of  service  to  him  in  later  years  when  he  became  com- 
mander of  the  colonial  army  which  fought  against 
England. 

In  1756  the  last  of  the  four  wars  was  declared,  although 
fighting  had  gone  on  in  the  Ohio  valley  for  a year  or 
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two  before  this.  France  sent  a new  general  to  Canada 
to  lead  the  army  there.  This  man,  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  was  an  able  and  brave  soldier,  but  he  was 
held  back  in  all  he  did  by  the  French  governor  at 
Quebec,  who  was  a weak  and  foolish  man.  In  spite  of 
this  difficulty  Montcalm  won  victories  for  the  French, 
and  the  English  grew  discouraged. 

A change  was  soon  to  come,  however.  The  fort  that 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  fell  before  an 
attack  by  the  English.  The  Ohio  valley  likewise  passed 
into  their  hands.  Montcalm  gathered  all  his  forces 
for  a last  stand  at  Quebec.  He  knew  that  this  city 
would  be  difficult  to  capture  because  it  stood  on  a 
mighty  rock  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Behind  the  rock  of  Quebec  a smaller  stream  protected 
the  city  from  attack.  The  enemy  would  have  to  land 
on  low  ground  at  the  water’s  edge  and  climb  to  the 
heights  of  the  great  rock  before  they  could  fight. 

To  lead  the  attack  on  Quebec,  the  English  sent  a 
quiet  but  daring  young  general  named  James  Wolfe. 
He  brought  his  soldiers  to  Quebec  in  June,  1759.  All 
through  the  summer  months  he  attempted  to  find  a way 
to  reach  the  top  of  that  mighty  rock,  but  in  September 
the  French  still  held  their  city. 

One  day  Wolfe  noticed  a small  path  up  the  side  of 
the  cliff.  In  the  night  boatloads  of  English  soldiers 
dropped  down  the  river  from  the  ships  which  lay  above 
the  city.  Making  the  French  guards  believe  that  these 
were  French  boats,  the  soldiers  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
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path  and  began  the  long  climb.  At  the  top  of  the  cliff 
they  captured  the  soldier  who  was  guarding  the  path. 
When  daylight  came,  nearly  five  thousand  English 
soldiers  stood  on  the  plains  before  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

Montcalm  attacked  at  once,  doing  all  that  a brave 
general  could  to  save  the  day,  but  British  bullets  and 
bayonets  soon  put  the  French  to  flight.  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  were  both  wounded  in  the  battle  and  both 
lived  only  long  enough  to  know  that  Quebec  had  fallen 
to  the  British. 

An  old  story  says  that  when  told  how  the  battle  had 
ended  Montcalm  said,  “ Thank  God,  I shall  not  live  to 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec,”  while  Wolfe  when  told 
the  same  news  said,  “ Thank  God,  I die  happy.  Quebec 
is  ours.”  Whether  or  not  the  generals  really  spoke 
these  words,  it  is  probably  true  that  Montcalm  pre- 
ferred death  to  defeat,  and  that  Wolfe  was  glad  that 
his  months  of  weary  watching  had  brought  victory. 

With  the  fall  of  Quebec  the  mighty  struggle  was  all 
but  ended.  Fighting  continued  for  another  year,  but 
the  French  cause  was  really  lost  when  Montcalm’s 
army  went  down  to  defeat.  On  September  7,  1760,  the 
French  surrendered.  By  the  terms  of  peace  made  some 
three  years  later,  France  yielded  to  England  Canada 
and  all  of  the  valley  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  except 
New  Orleans.  To  Spain,  France  made  a gift  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  which 
was  usually  called  Louisiana.  Thus  it  was  that  France 
lost  an  empire. 
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The  Quarrel  between  England  and  the 
American  Colonies 

The  causes  of  the  quarrel.  — Soon  after  the  end  of  the 
long  struggle  between  France  and  England  a quarrel 
began  between  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  mother  country.  At  first  the  colonists  merely 
objected  to  certain  laws  passed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. However,  as  the  years  went  by  more  and  more 
difficulties  arose  until  the  quarrel  became  a war. 

It  may  help  you  to  understand  better  the  things 
which  happened  during  these  years  if  you  will  try  to  re- 
member how  quarrels  between  children  usually  happen. 
One  child  does  not  agree  with  another  about  a game, 
a toy,  a plan,  or  some  other  thing.  At  first  it  is  only  an 
argument;  then  angry  words  follow.  Each  child  wants 
the  other  to  yield,  but  neither  is  willing  to  give  up. 
Angry  words  lead  to  blows,  and  the  quarrel  ends  in  a 
fight.  Neither  child  is  entirely  right  or  entirely  wrong. 
Neither  intended  in  the  beginning  to  fight,  but  one 
thing  led  to  another  until  neither  could  give  up  his 
position  without  seeming  to  be  a coward. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  English  government  and 
the  colonies,  neither  side  was  entirely  right  or  entirely 
wrong.  In  the  beginning  neither  side  expected  to  go 
to  war.  At  the  end  the  colonies  broke  away  from 
England  and  formed  a new  nation.  As  in  the  children’s 
quarrel,  one  angry  word  led  to  another  until  finally 
blows  followed  words. 
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There  were  several  reasons  why  this  quarrel  arose. 
The  colonies  were  three  thousand  miles  from  England. 
It  required  from  one  to  three  months  for  letters  or 
travelers  to  go  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  English  and  the  colonists  did 
not  know  or  understand  each  other  well. 

The  colonies  had  been  settled  by  people  who  left  their 
old  homes  to  find  better  conditions  in  America.  They 
and  their  children  after  them  had  cleared  forests, 
planted  fields,  built  towns,  protected  themselves  from 
Indians  and  the  French,  and  taken  a large  part  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  their  colonies.  It  was  not  likely 
that  such  settlers  would  take  kindly  to  any  English 
laws  which  they  thought  were  unjust. 

England  had  always  thought  of  the  American  colonies 
as  being  valuable  because  they  sent  it  products  which 
England  wanted,  such  as  fish,  rice,  and  tobacco,  and 
because  they  bought  the  things  which  England  had  to 
sell.  England  had  never  thought  of  these  American 
colonists  as  people  who  could  or  should  decide  matters 
of  government  entirely  for  themselves.  The  colonists, 
however,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should 
enjoy  more  privileges  than  had  been  given  to  the  settlers 
in  early  days.  Out  of  these  different  ways  of  looking 
at  their  problems  the  quarrel  grew. 

The  quarrel  begins.  — When  the  war  with  France 
closed,  the  British  government  decided  that  soldiers 
should  be  kept  in  America  to  protect  the  colonies  against 
attacks  by  the  French  or  Indians.  To  help  bear  the 
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expense  of  this  army  the  American  colonists  were 
expected  to  pay  what  was  called  a stamp  tax.  This 
meant  that  small  stamps  sold  by  the  British  govern- 
ment must  be  stuck  on  papers  used  in  business  and 
on  certain  articles  bought  and  sold  by  the  colonists. 

The  people  in  America  were  angry  when  they  heard 
that  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament.  They  declared  that  since  they  sent  no 
colonists  to  sit  in  this  Parliament  it  had  no  right  to 
require  them  to  pay  a tax  of  this  kind.  They  had  some- 
times objected  before  this  to  British  laws,  but  never 
had  they  been  so  angry  as  now.  Perhaps  you  can  better 
understand  the  feeling  in  America  if  you  will  try  to 
catch  a few  glimpses  of  the  colonists  during  1765  and 
1766,  the  years  in  which  the  Stamp  Act  caused  bitter 
arguments. 

The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  is  meeting  today  in 
regular  session.  An  excited  buzz  can  be  heard  as  the 
members  take  their  places,  for  news  of  the  recently 
passed  Stamp  Act  has  just  reached  the  colony. 

Most  of  the  burgesses  are  wealthy  planters,  but  from 
the  newly  settled  part  of  the  colony  come  some  members 
who  are  poor.  Today  one  of  these  men  rises  to  speak 
to  the  other  members.  Tall,  with  ill-fitting  clothes 
and  awkward  manner,  he  brings  a smile  to  the  faces  of 
the  burgesses.  But  as  he  speaks  of  the  Stamp  Act 
smiles  fade.  Men  lean  forward  to  catch  every  word. 
What  is  this  daring  young  westerner  saying?  He  speaks 
of  the  rights  of  freeborn  Englishmen.  He  declares 
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that  only  the  colonial  legislatures  can  tax  the  people. 
He  speaks  of  King  George  III  as  a tyrant  — an  unjust 
and  cruel  ruler.  At  this  the  burgesses,  loyal  subjects 
of  George,  cry  11  Treason!  Treason!” 

Patrick  Henry  finishes  his  speech.  Arguments  fly 
back  and  forth  over  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act; 
but,  no  matter  what  the  burgesses  do,  the  grounds  for 
the  quarrel  between  colonies  and  mother  country  have 
been  stated  in  the  ringing  words  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Go  now  to  Boston,  where  feeling  is  even  more  bitter 
than  in  Virginia.  Here  the  church  bells  are  tolling. 
The  flags  on  the  ships  in  the  bay  hang  at  half-mast. 
It  is  not  the  death  of  a citizen  that  these  Puritans  of 
Boston  mourn,  but  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
death  of  their  liberty.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
has  spoken  against  the  law,  but  tonight  another  and  a 
more  dangerous  course  is  taken. 

Groups  of  men  who  call  themselves  Sons  of  Liberty 
have  formed  secret  societies.  As  darkness  falls,  these 
men  parade  the  streets  carrying  a dummy  figure  that 
has  been  dressed  to  represent  the  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  sell  the  hated  stamps.  This  figure  has  hung  all 
day  from  a tree,  but  now  it  is  carried  to  the  officer’s 
house  and  burned  before  his  door.  The  crowd,  shout- 
ing with  glee,  breaks  the  windows  of  the  house  and 
tears  down  the  partly  built  stamp  office.  The  officer 
is  more  than  ready  to  give  up  his  position. 

Another  evening  finds  a crowd  on  the  streets  of 
Boston.  This  time  the  men  gather  before  the  house 
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of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Massachusetts.  With 
cries  of  “He’s  upstairs.  We’ll  have  him!”  the  crowd 
breaks  in  the  front  door.  Men  swarm  into  the  great 
hall  and  through  the  rooms,  breaking  dishes  and  orna- 
ments, smashing  windows  and  walls,  chopping  furniture 
to  pieces,  and  burning  books.  Hutchinson  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  this  wild  crowd  does  not 
stop  to  learn  that  fact.  Because  he  is  an  officer,  they 
threaten  his  life  and  destroy  his  house.  Hutchinson 
escapes,  but  his  house  is  in  ruins.  Angry  words  have 
led  to  angry  deeds. 

In  New  York  we  may  catch  a glimpse  of  colonists  who 
are  using  better  means  of  showing  their  dislike  for  the 
law.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress  is  a body  of  men  who 
have  come  from  nine  colonies  to  unite  in  making  a 
protest  to  the  king.  After  eleven  days  of  talking 
together  these  men  have  written  a paper  which  tells 
how  they  feel  about  the  law.  For  the  first  time  the 
American  colonists  have  united  and  are  speaking  not 
as  separate  colonies  but  as  one  group. 

With  such  bitter  feeling  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
Parliament  can  do  little  except  repeal  or  withdraw  the 
law.  When  the  news  of  repeal  reaches  the  colonies, 
there  is  general  rejoicing.  In  Boston  bells  are  ringing 
and  men  are  making  speeches.  People  swarm  through 
the  streets  laughing  and  shouting  over  their  victory. 
As  in  Boston  so  it  is  in  the  other  colonies.  Everywhere 
the  people  celebrate,  feeling  that  the  quarrel  is  ended. 
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The  quarrel  is  renewed.  — Within  a few  months  the 
quarrel  was  raging  once  more  The  English  Parliament 
had  declared  even  when  it  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  that 
it  had  the  right  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies.  It  soon 
used  this  right  by  requiring  that  a tax  must  be  paid  by 
the  colonists  upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  certain  other 
goods  bought  from  British  merchants. 

About  a year  after  the  new  tax  laws  were  made,  the 
British  sent  a group  of  soldiers  to  Boston.  The  colonists, 
already  angry  about  the  taxes,  bitterly  opposed  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  under 
these  circumstances  quarrels  between  soldiers  and 
citizens  could  arise.  This  is  what  finally  happened  some 
two  years  after  the  soldiers  arrived  in  Boston.  Let  us 
imagine  that  we  are  living  in  those  days,  and  try  to 
see  events  as  they  occurred  in  that  New  England  city 
on  a March  evening  in  1770. 

The  bell  of  the  Old  Brick  Meeting  House  rings  long 
and  loud.  Doors  fly  open  and  crowds  pour  into  the 
streets,  for  this  is  the  fire  alarm.  Up  and  down  the 
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street  people  gaze,  but  no  fire  is  to  be  seen.  Someone 
has  rung  the  bell  as  a joke.  Not  to  be  cheated  of  all 
the  exciting  fun,  some  boys  in  the  crowd  catch  up  soft 
snow  and  press  it  into  snowballs.  In  front  of  a public 
building  a single  British  soldier  paces  back  and  forth. 
What  better  mark  could  any  boy  want  for  a snowball 
than  this  man’s  red  coat?  Besides,  is  he  not  one  of 
the  hated  British  soldiers  whom  the  boys  have  often 
called  names  with  perfect  safety?  A snowball  hits  its 
mark,  followed  by  another  and  another.  The  man 
shouts  for  aid  and  a guard  of  seven  or  eight  other 
soldiers  hurry  across  the  street  to  protect  him. 

A crowd  of  fifty  or  sixty  people  have  gathered.  They 
throw  snow  at  the  soldiers  and  dare  them  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  One  soldier  is  knocked  down.  Another 
is  struck  with  a club.  The  excited  crowd  presses  closer. 
Suddenly  the  soldiers  fire,  and  four  citizens  lie  dead  on 
the  snow-covered  street.  The  first  blood  has  been  shed 
in  the  quarrel  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country. 
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The  quarrel  moves  toward  war.  — Soon  after  the  new 
tax  law  was  passed,  the  merchants  of  the  several 
colonies  had  agreed  not  to  buy  goods  from  the  British. 
Although  some  did  not  keep  their  word,  there  was  such 
a drop  in  trade  that  the  British  merchants  who  were 
losing  business  asked  Parliament  to  repeal  the  law. 

Early  in  1770  Parliament  did  remove  the  tax  on 
every  article  except  tea.  A small  tax  was  kept  on  tea 
to  show  that  the  British  still  had  a right  to  tax  the 
colonies.  Although  the  American  colonists  could  now 
buy  their  tea  for  less  than  the  English  people  paid  at 
home,  they  were  very  angry  about  the  new  law. 

When  the  quarrel  began,  no  one  in  the  colonies 
wanted  to  separate  from  England.  By  the  time  the 
new  tax  was  placed  on  tea  there  were  some  men  who 
had  come  to  see  that  in  the  end  a break  would  occur. 
They  felt  that  the  sooner  this  happened  the  better. 
The  most  active  of  these  men  was  Samuel  Adams. 

This  well-known  citizen  of  Boston  gave  all  of  his  time 
to  the  quarrel  of  the  colonies.  He  was  a poor  business- 
man, but  few  men  have  ever  been  more  successful  in 
managing  groups  of  people.  In  club  or  committee 
meeting,  in  town  meeting  or  colonial  congress,  Samuel 
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Adams  was  at  his  best.  He  believed  that  the  liberty  of 
the  colonists  could  be  saved  only  by  a complete  break 
with  England.  By  persuading  other  men  to  this  belief 
he  brought  the  long-standing  quarrel  to  open  war  more 
quickly  than  might  have  been  the  case  without  him. 

Plans  were  made  by  the  colonists  to  keep  the  tea 
from  being  brought  into  the  colonies.  At  Charleston 
the  tea  was  stored.  At  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the 
tea  ships  were  required  to  carry  their  loads  back  to 
England.  In  Boston  the  colonists,  led  by  Samuel 
Adams,  were  prepared  to  oppose  the  law  in  a sharper 
manner.  It  was  in  this  city  on  a December  day  in  1773 
that  the  next  blow  for  freedom  was  struck.  Will  you 
watch  what  happens? 

The  first  of  the  tea  ships  lies  in  the  harbor,  but  the 
captain  has  been  warned  not  to  unload  the  tea.  Today 
the  citizens  of  Boston  are  holding  a great  meeting  in 
Old  South  Meeting  House.  They  vote  to  send  the  tea 
back  to  England,  but  this  cannot  be  done  until  the 
captain  of  the  ship  gets  a pass  from  the  governor  of  the 
colony.  The  citizens  order  the  captain  to  ask  for  the 
pass.  At  the  same  time  they  appoint  twenty-five  men 
to  stand  guard  over  the  ship  lest  the  tea  be  landed  in 
the  night. 

Several  days  go  by.  The  guards  watch  the  harbor 
where  now  three  tea  ships  lie  at  anchor.  Men  wait  with 
their  horses  saddled  to  carry  the  alarm  to  other  towns 
should  the  crews  try  to  unload  the  tea.  Fires  are  laid 
on  the  hills  ready  for  the  lighting  if  an  alarm  is  given. 
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Feeling  runs  high  in  Boston  during  these  December 
days. 

Another  meeting  is  held  in  Old  South  Meeting  House. 
The  captain  has  gone  to  the  governor  for  the  pass  which 
will  allow  him  to  leave  the  harbor.  The  people  are 
waiting  to  hear  whether  or  not  this  is  granted.  As 
they  wait,  they  decide  among  themselves  that  come 
what  may  the  tea  shall  not  be  landed.  One  citizen  is 
heard  to  say,  “Who  knows  how  tea  will  mingle  with 
salt  water?”  It  seems  that  Samuel  Adams  and  his 
friends  have  a plan  for  taking  care  of  the  tea  if  the 
governor  refuses  the  pass. 

It  is  five  o’clock  and  nearly  dark  when  the  captain 
returns  with  word  that  the  governor  has  refused  to  give 
him  a pass.  Samuel  Adams,  rising  in  his  place,  says 
quietly,  “This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  save 
the  country.”  From  outside  the  door  of  the  meeting 
house  comes  a mighty  shout,  and  the  people  pour  out  of 


the  church  to  find  fifty  men  dressed  as  Indians  starting 
toward  the  harbor.  The  crowds  flock  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  there  stand  watching  while  the  men  in  Indian 
dress  empty  three  hundred  forty-two  chests  of  tea  into 
the  bay. 

Could  such  a bold  deed  as  this  pass  without  punish- 
ment? No,  the  British  Parliament  felt  that  the  right 
of  Britain  to  rule  its  colonies  must  be  established  once 
and  for  all.  Massachusetts  must  be  punished.  Parlia- 
ment passed  a law  which  said  that  the  Boston  port  must 
remain  closed  until  the  city  paid  for  the  tea.  Another 
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law  changed  the  form  of  government  of  Massachusetts, 
taking  away  many  of  the  rights  which  the  colony  had 
always  had.  These  and  several  other  laws  passed  at 
this  same  time  caused  not  only  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts but  American  colonists  everywhere  to  feel  very 
strongly  against  Great  Britain. 

Leaders  like  Samuel  Adams  had  long  ago  realized 
that  each  colony  must  know  what  was  happening  in  the 
other  colonies.  There  were  few  travelers  and  fewer 
newspapers.  In  order  to  get  news  from  one  colony  to 
another  a plan  of  sending  letters  had  been  established. 
This  plan  proved  its  value  when  Boston  was  punished. 
Over  the  roads  from  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  came  wagons  loaded  with  wheat,  corn,  fish, 
sugar,  and  many  other  supplies.  Even  faraway  South 
Carolina  sent  a load  of  rice  to  Boston.  More  important, 
however,  than  the  food  offered  was  the  feeling  now 
aroused  in  the  other  colonies  that  Massachusetts’  fight 
was  their  fight. 

On  September  5,  1774,  there  gathered  in  Philadelphia 
a group  of  men  who  came  from  the  various  colonies  to 
attend  the  First  Continental  Congress.  Not  many  of 
these  men  were  ready  to  say  that  the  colonies  should 
declare  themselves  free  of  England,  but  they  all  knew 
that  the  long,  bitter  quarrel  must  be  settled.  After 
weeks  of  debate  they  wrote  a paper  in  which  they  stated 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights.  They  also  agreed 
that  the  colonies  would  not  buy  British  goods  or  sell 
their  goods  to  Britain. 
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In  Massachusetts  the  people  were  preparing  to  fight 
if  this  were  necessary.  Men  pledged  themselves  to  go 
to  battle  on  a minute’s  notice,  and  so  earned  the  name 
minutemen.  Powder,  bullets,  and  guns  were  stored 
against  the  time  when  they  might  be  needed. 

The  British  General  Gage  had  been  sent  to  Boston 
with  ten  thousand  men.  Hearing  that  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock  were  staying  in  Lexington  and  that 
the  colonists  had  a store  of  powder  and  guns  at  Concord, 
General  Gage  sent  a body  of  soldiers  to  capture  the  two 
colonists  and  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord. 

Try  to  imagine  yourself  where  you  can  see  the  events 
which  happened  in  and  near  Boston  on  the  night  of 
April  18,  1775. 

The  soldiers  are  moving  quietly  out  of  their  quarters 
to  go  by  boat  across  the  bay  to  a point  from  which 
they  will  march  to  Lexington.  No  colonist  has  been 
told  of  the  plan;  yet  somehow  the  secret  is  out.  William 
Dawes  mounts  his  horse  and  gallops  toward  Roxbury 
to  arouse  the  sleeping  minutemen.  Paul  Revere  rows 
across  the  Charles  River,  borrows  a horse,  and  waits  on 
the  riverbank,  his  eyes  watching  the  tower  of  Old  North 
Church.  At  last  he  sees  a gleam  of  light.  He  springs 
to  his  saddle,  but  his  eyes  never  leave  the  tower.  Yes, 
a second  lantern  gleams  beside  the  first.  It  is  the  signal 
agreed  upon.  Two  lanterns  in  the  church  tower  mean 
that  the  British  are  leaving  Boston  by  water. 

The  horse  leaps  through  the  darkness  carrying  his 
rider  toward  Lexington.  To  the  young  colonist  it 
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seems  that  those  pounding  hoofs  are  saying,  “Ride, 
Paul  Revere!  Ride  for  Liberty.”  At  each  farmhouse 
horse  and  rider  pause  only  long  enough  to  arouse 
sleeping  minutemen. 

Daybreak  finds  a British  army  of  nearly  a thousand 
men  marching  into  Lexington.  To  their  surprise  they 
see  a little  group  of  minutemen  drawn  up  in  battle 
line  on  the  village  green.  Fifty  men,  they  stand,  facing 
a thousand,  but  they  never  flinch  as  the  British  com- 
mander orders  them  to  scatter.  Standing  their  ground, 
they  receive  the  fire  from  British  guns,  and  eight  min- 
utemen lie  dead  on  the  village  green. 

The  soldiers  fail  to  capture  Hancock  and  Adams,  who 
have  slipped  away,  but  they  push  on  to  Concord  and 
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destroy  such  stores  as  the  colonists  have  not  been  able 
to  hide.  Starting  back  toward  Boston,  they  meet  a sad 
surprise.  From  behind  trees,  rocks,  and  fences  bullets 
whiz.  British  soldiers  fall  wounded  or  dying.  The 
road  is  stained  with  British  blood.  Safe  at  last  within 
the  fort  at  Boston  they  count  their  loss  and  find  that  in 
this  first  fight  with  colonial  minutemen  they  have  lost 
two  hundred  forty-seven  men.  The  loss  to  the  colonists 
is  only  eighty-eight. 

The  quarrel  has  become  a war.  The  fight  at  Lexington 
marks  the  opening  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  May,  1775,  the  Second  Continental  Congress  met 
at  Philadelphia.  There  were  still  many  members  who 
did  not  want  to  see  the  colonies  separated  from  the 
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mother  country.  Once  more  they  asked  the  king  to 
grant  them  the  rights  which  they  believed  were  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  realized  that  fight- 
ing must  come.  The  members  voted  to  raise  an  army, 
of  which  a beginning  had  already  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Congress  chose  George  Washington  of 
Virginia  as  the  commander  in  chief  of  that  army. 

On  the  very  day  upon  which  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  a daring  leader  from 
Vermont  captured  an  important  British  fort  without 
the  loss  of  a man.  Ticonderoga,  built  as  it  was  on  the 
principal  route  between  Canada  and  New  York  City, 
was  an  important  fort.  The  colonists,  realizing  this, 
determined  to  seize  it. 

Ethan  Allen,  who  lived  in  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  was  called  to  lead  a party  against  Ticon- 
deroga. Men  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
joined  Allen’s  “ Green  Mountain  Boys,”  and  the  little 
army  set  out  through  the  woods.  On  the  night  of 
May  9 they  camped  near  the  fort.  As  the  first  streaks 
of  light  showed  in  the  sky,  the  leader  asked  every  man 
who  was  willing  to  go  with  him  to  raise  his  gun.  At 
once  every  gun  was  lifted  high.  Without  more  words 
the  men  plunged  through  the  forest  behind  Ethan  Allen. 

Coming  to  the  fort,  the  Americans  dashed  past  the 
soldier  on  guard  and  with  a great  Indian  war  whoop 
formed  on  the  parade  grounds  with  their  guns  covering 
the  houses  where  the  soldiers  slept.  The  startled 
British  soldiers,  seeing  the  raised  guns,  soon  laid  down 
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their  arms.  Ethan  Allen  went  to  the  door  of  the  house 
where  the  British  commander  lived.  As  the  man 
appeared,  half  awake  and  greatly  surprised,  the  Ver- 
mont leader  demanded  that  he  surrender  the  fort.  To 
this  the  British  officer  asked,  “By  what  authority?’’ 
Quick  as  a flash  came  Allen’s  reply,  “In  the  name  of 
the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress.” 

Without  more  words  the  commander  surrendered. 
One  of  the  most  important  forts  in  America  with  its 
stores  of  cannon  and  powder  had  been  taken  by  this 
bold  leader  from  Vermont  who  had  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  to  act  quickly. 

In  June,  while  Congress  was  still  in  session,  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  near  Boston.  The 
British  succeeded  in  capturing  a hill  held  by  the  colonial 
soldiers  only  after  the  American  powder  was  gone. 
The  English  lost  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  the 
colonists.  This  battle  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
colonial  soldiers  could  fight  bravely  and  well. 

A year  passed.  In  England  the  Parliament  refused 
to  grant  any  of  the  rights  asked  by  the  colonists,  and 
the  king  hired  German  soldiers  to  conquer  them.  In 
America  it  became  more  clear  to  everyone  that  the 
colonies  must  declare  themselves  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

In  July,  1776,  we  see  the  colonists  as  they  take  the 
last  step  which  brings  their  long  quarrel  to  an  open  war. 
The  Continental  Congress  is  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
The  question  of  independence  has  been  talked  about  for 
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several  weeks.  On  the  second  of  July  twelve  colonies 
have  voted  that  “ these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states. ” 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia  has  been  chosen  to  write  a 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Now  in  the  afternoon  of  July  4 the  members  of  the 
Congress  are  gathered  for  the  final  vote.  Young  Tom 
Jefferson’s  fiery  words  are  read.  One  by  one  twelve 
colonies  cast  their  votes.  Each  is  a vote  for  independ- 
ence. Outside,  the  streets  are  crowded  with  people. 
In  the  tower  of  the  hall  hangs  a bell,  on  which  are 
carved  the  words,  “ Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.”  The  old 
bell  ringer  waits,  hand  on  rope,  ready  to  give  the  signal 
to  the  crowd  if  the  Declaration  is  adopted. 

From  the  hall  a voice  suddenly  shouts  up  to  him, 
“Ring!  Ring!”  The  old  man  pulls  the  rope  with 
all  his  might;  the  “Liberty  Bell”  rings  out  its  message; 
the  crowds  shout;  cannons  roar;  fires  flame.  On  this 
night  of  July  4,  1776,  a new  nation  is  born. 
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A Word  Game 

Here  are  some  new  words  to  add  to  the  list  in  your  note- 
book: legislature , territory,  repeal,  independence.  Learn  the 
meaning  of  each  word  and  use  it  in  a sentence  of  your  own. 

Here  are  some  other  words  that  you  should  be  able  to  use. 
You  will  find  their  meaning  in  the  word  list  in  the  back  of 
this  book. 

surrender  treason 

bayonet  signal 


A Map  Study 

Draw  two  outline  maps  of  the  United  States  making  them 
the  same  size.  On  each  show  the  Rocky  and  Appalachian 
mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River.  On  one  of  these  maps 
show  the  parts  of  the  country  claimed  by  the  Spanish,  the 
English,  and  the  French  before  1763.  Use  a different  color 
to  represent  the  claim  of  each  nation.  The  map  on  page  143 
will  help  you  in  making  this  map. 

On  your  second  map  show  the  parts  of  the  country  claimed 
by  Spain  and  England  after  1763.  What  had  become  of  the 
French  claims?  Your  text,  page  322,  will  help  you  in  making 
this  map: 
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A Time  Table 

Here  is  a list  of  important  events  that  helped  to  widen  the 
difference  between  the  English  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  However,  these  events  are  not  listed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred.  Rewrite  the  list  putting  them  in  order 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  After  each  event  write  the 
date  when  it  occurred.  When  your  list  is  completed  you 
should  be  able  to  tell  how  one  event  led  to  another. 

British  soldiers  fire  on  Boston  crowd 
Boston  tea  party 

Meeting  of  Second  Continental  Congress 

Fight  at  Lexington 

Passage  of  Stamp  Act 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 

Issuing  of  Declaration  of  Independence 

Paul  Revere’s  ride 

Meeting  of  First  Continental  Congress 
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Seeing  Cause  and  Effect 
Test  I 

You  are  to  choose  the  one  best  reason  why  each  sentence 
below  is  true.  Three  possible  reasons  are  given,  but  only 
one  is  the  real  reason.  Number  your  paper  from  1 to  6. 
After  Number  1 write  the  reason  which  you  have  chosen  for 
the  first  sentence.  Do  the  same  thing  for  each  sentence  in 
the  test. 

1.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  disputes  over  territory  in 

America 

because  they  did  not  like  one  another 
because  their  claims  to  territory  overlapped 
because  some  nations  were  larger  than  others 

2.  The  French  claimed  the  Mississippi  valley 
because  La  Salle  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
because  they  had  a strong  chain  of  forts  there 
because  they  feared  the  English 

3.  The  English  colonies  had  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a war 
because  the  king  appointed  the  governors 

because  some  colonies  had  proprietors 
because  the  colonies  were  so  jealous  of  each  other  that 
they  would  not  work  together 

4.  The  French  position  was  weaker  than  the  English  in 

one  way 

because  the  settlers  were  scattered  over  such  a wide 
area 

because  the  settlers  were  nearly  all  farmers 
because  the  settlers  were  Catholics 

5.  The  French  took  their  last  stand  in  Quebec 
because  this  was  their  largest  city 
because  its  climate  was  cold 

because  it  was  protected  by  its  position  on  hill  and  river 
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Test  II 

Take  this  test  in  the  same  way  that  you  did  the  last  one. 

1.  One  good  reason  why  the  colonies  and  the  mother 

country  quarreled  was 
that  the  colonies  had  much  wealth 
that  the  two  were  so  far  apart  that  neither  understood 
the  other 

that  the  colonies  were  larger  than  the  home  country 

2.  England  failed  to  hold  her  colonies 

because  she  did  not  realize  that  they  were  large  enough 
to  manage  their  own  affairs 
because  they  were  settled  by  people  of  many  lands 
because  they  were  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast 

3.  The  British  government  put  the  first  tax  on  the 

colonies 

because  money  was  needed  by  the  king 
because  money  was  needed  to  keep  an  army  in  the 
colonies 

because  the  Parliament  wanted  to  show  its  power 

4.  The  colonists  said  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  pass 

the  Stamp  Act 

because  they  did  not  want  to  pay  a tax 
because  the  English  did  not  need  the  money 
because  the  colonists  sent  no  members  to  Parliament 

5.  The  tax  was  kept  on  tea 

to  please  the  British  merchants 

to  show  that  Parliament  still  had  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies 

to  bring  in  money  for  the  use  of  the  government 

6.  Closing  the  Boston  port  hurt  the  British  cause 
because  it  united  the  colonies  against  England 
because  it  starved  the  people  of  Boston 
because  it  made  the  Massachusetts  people  angry 


Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a Boston  child  just  before  the 
Revolution.  Describe  the  “ Boston  tea  party”  (page 
335)  in  a letter  to  a friend  who  lives  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Remember,  as  you  write,  how  a 
Boston  child  would  have  felt  about  the  matter. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  one  of  the  owners  of  the  tea  which 
was  thrown  into  Boston  Bay.  Write  a letter  to  a friend 
telling  how  you  feel  about  the  matter. 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  to  you  Longfellow’s  poem 
called  “Paul  Revere ’s  Ride.” 

4.  Look  in  the  library  for  other  stories  of  these  stirring 
days.  Read  aloud  to  your  classmates  parts  which 
they  might  enjoy. 

5.  Make  a “movie  talkie”  which  will  show  the  principal 
events  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and  the  col- 
onies. Draw  each  scene  on  a large  sheet  of  paper. 
Mount  the  sheets  on  muslin  or  on  an  old  window  blind, 
fasten  a roller  at  each  end,  and  mount  the  roll  in  a 
box  with  an  open  side.  As  the  roll  is  turned,  pupils 
may  take  turns  in  describing  the  scenes.  Here  are 
some  scenes  that  you  will  want:  “Patrick  Henry’s 
Speech,”  “The  Stamp  Act  Congress,”  “Celebrating 
the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,”  “A  Snowball  Fight,” 
“The  Boston  Tea  Party,”  “Paul  Revere’s  Ride,” 
“The  Fight  at  Lexington,”  “Ringing  the  Liberty 
Bell.”  Perhaps  you  will  find  other  scenes  to  add. 
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Some  Books  to  Read 


Johnny  T remain  by  Esther  Forbes  tells  of  a boy  who  lived 
in  the  exciting  times  of  the  Boston  tea  party. 

Early  American  by  Mildred  Mastin  Pace  is  the  story  of 
the  life  of  Paul  Revere. 

Tom  Jefferson,  A Boy  in  Colonial  Days  by  Helen  Albee 
Monsell  is,  as  you  might  guess,  the  story  of  the  boy  who  as  a 
man  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  BRINGS 
INDEPENDENCE 

The  Great  Leader 

In  June,  1775,  more  than  a year  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
had  chosen  George  Washington  of  Virginia  as  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  newly  created  American 
army.  Now  on  July  3 of  that  year  we  see  him  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  as  he  takes  over  the  com- 
mand of  his  forces. 

The  soldiers  who  await  the  new  commander  have 
been  furnished  by  four  colonies  — Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire.  Today 
as  they  parade  on  the  village  green  in  Cambridge,  each 
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division  carries  its  own  flag  and  is  headed  by  its  own 
leader.  Back  of  the  lines  of  soldiers  are  crowds  of 
people  who  have  gathered  to  see  the  new  general.  All 
eyes  are  watching  the  tall,  finely  built  man  who  sits  on 
his  horse  under  a great  elm  tree.  Now  he  draws  his 
sword,  and  with  its  flashing  blade  lifted  high  he  takes 
command  of  the  American  army.  Cheers  from  the 
soldiers  and  shouts  from  the  crowd  greet  this  act. 
The  roaring  of  the  cannon  tells  the  British  across  the 
bay  that  George  Washington  has  become  the  leader  of 
the  Americans. 

The  boy  and  the  young  man.  — The  great  Virginian 
was  born  on  February  22,  1732.  He  had  two  half 
brothers  who  were  twelve  and  fourteen  years  older  than 
he,  but  he  was  the  oldest  of  his  mother’s  children.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  eleven,  and,  when  the  half 
brothers  married,  George  was  left  to  be  the  man  of  the 
family  at  a very  early  age.  He  felt  that  he  must  help 
his  mother  take  care  of  the  four  younger  children. 

George  attended  a school  kept  by  a minister  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  there  he  learned  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  His  handwriting  was  very  good,  but 
like  many  persons  of  that  time  he  never  learned  to  spell 
well.  He  spent  part  of  the  time  in  the  homes  of  his 
half  brothers,  where  he  met  many  of  the  important 
people  of  the  colony.  These  older  half  brothers  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  they  did  much  to  teach 
George  the  manners  of  an  English  gentleman.  When 
he  was  a man,  Washington  was  always  noted  for  the 
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kind  and  polite  manner  in  which  he  treated  other 
people. 

Growing  up  on  a Virginia  plantation,  George  learned 
to  ride  horses  and  to  enjoy  living  out  of  doors.  He  was 
tall  and  strong  even  as  a boy.  All  of  these  qualities, 
combined  with  his  liking  for  arithmetic,  made  young 
Washington  decide  to  be  a surveyor.  In  this  work  it 
was  his  business  to  establish  the  boundary  lines  of  land. 
With  so  much  new  land  being  settled  in  the  western  part 
of  Virginia,  there  was  much  work  for  surveyors. 

When  he  was  only  sixteen,  George  went  with  two 
older  men  to  survey  land  which  had  been  bought  by  a 
friend  of  the  Washington  family.  In  this  and  later  trips 
into  the  wilderness  the  young  surveyor  learned  how  to 
live  in  wild  country.  It  was  this  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  courage  which  he  showed  in  the  face  of  danger,  that 
made  Washington  well  suited  to  be  a messenger  to  the 
French  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  (page  319). 

As  you  know,  the  young  Virginian  gained  his  first 
experience  in  fighting  in  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  These  years  spent  in  the  colonial  army  were 
important  ones,  for  Washington  not  only  learned  much 
about  fighting  but  as  the  result  of  his  brave  action  in  a 
battle  he  gained  the  nickname,  “the  hero  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela.”  Long  afterwards  when  the  colonies  were 
choosing  a commander  in  chief  they  naturally  turned 
to  a man  who  had  been  called  a hero  in  another  war. 

It  was  while  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  colonial  army 
that  Washington  first  learned  to  dislike  the  English. 
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Many  of  the  British  officers  treated  the  colonial  officers 
with  scorn.  Such  treatment  made  the  proud  young 
Washington  angry  and  gave  him  a deep  feeling  against 
the  British.  This  feeling  grew  stronger  as  laws  were 
passed  which  Washington  felt  were  unjust. 

As  soon  as  he  returned  from  fighting  the  French, 
George  Washington  married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a 
rich  young  widow.  They,  together  with  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton’s two  children,  John  Parke  and  Patsy  Custis,  lived 
at  Washington’s  plantation  on  the  Potomac  River.  This 
place  was  called  Mount  Vernon.  Here  the  soldier  settled 
down  happily  to  the  life  of  a farmer,  hoping  that  he  had 
done  with  war.  Fate,  however,  ruled  otherwise,  for  his 
country  soon  called  him  to  be  commander  in  chief. 

Washington  was  a most  careful  man  who  wrote  in  his 
diary  a record  of  his  daily  life.  There  we  may  read 
of  the  crops  which  he  planted,  of  the  Negro  slaves  and 
white  indentured  servants  who  did  his  work,  of  the 
many  guests  who  visited  at  Mount  Vernon,  of  the  goods 
which  he  bought  from  England,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
Virginia  planter. 

Like  most  of  his  neighbors  Washington  loved  horses, 
and  whenever  possible  he  attended  races.  He  was  a 
splendid  shot  and  liked  to  go  on  hunting  trips  into  the 
forest.  On  one  such  trip  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  “Happy 
is  he  who  gets  the  berth  nearest  the  fire.”  He  danced 
long  hours  at  the  Virginia  balls.  Afterwards  when  he 
was  a famous  man  many  a Southern  lady  boasted  that 
she  had  been  his  partner  in  the  minuet. 
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Washington’s  service  to  his  country.  — The  Con- 
tinental Congress  showed  great  wisdom  in  choosing 
George  Washington  to  serve  as  commander  in  chief. 
He  was  the  one  person  who  held  the  colonies  together 
through  seven  long  and  weary  years  of  fighting.  When 
it  seemed  that  the  poor,  weak  colonies  were  surely 
beaten,  this  great  man  always  found  a way  to  keep  an 
army  together.  When  his  men  were  dying  from  hunger 
and  cold,  he  held  on  until  help  came.  Without  a leader 
like  Washington  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies  could  never  have  been  won. 

When  Washington  was  given  his  command,  he  stated 
that  he  wished  to  serve  without  pay.  Not  only  did  he 
give  his  services,  but  he  spent  much  of  his  own  money 
to  feed  and  clothe  his  army. 

After  leading  the  colonies  to  victory,  Washington 
returned  to  take  up  his  work  as  a farmer  at  Mount 
Vernon.  When  his  country  again  needed  him,  how- 
ever, he  once  more  gave  up  his  pleasant  life  to  assume 
the  hard  task  of  forming  a government  for  the  new 
country. 
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The  War  for  Independence 

Conditions  in  the  colonies.  — As  you  read  of  the 
minutemen  who  answered  Paul  Revere’s  alarm  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  you  may  have  thought  that 
all  the  colonists  were  eager  to  take  up  arms.  That 
was  far  from  true,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
as  the  years  dragged  on  it  became  harder  to  get  men 
to  fight.  Some  people  refused  to  fight  because  they 
honestly  believed  that  the  English  were  more  right  than 
the  colonists.  Such  people  were  called  loyalists,  and 
there  were  many  of  them  in  the  colonies.  Other  people 
who  did  favor  the  independence  of  the  colonies  would 
not  fight  all  the  time.  It  had  always  been  the  custom 
for  a soldier’s  term  of  service  in  the  army  to  last  for  only 
a few  months.  When  this  period  was  over,  he  was  free 
to  return  home  if  he  liked.  All  through  the  Revolution 
men  joined  the  army  in  this  way,  and  naturally  if  things 
were  going  badly  when  their  time  was  up  many  of  them 
went  home.  The  Continental  Congress  had  no  power  to 
compel  soldiers  either  to  join  the  army  or  to  serve  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Another  trouble  which  faced  the  colonies  was  a lack  of 
money.  The  Congress  could  not  tax  the  people,  and 
since  the  colonies  were  jealous  of  one  another  they  did 
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not  always  do  all  they  could  to  supply  money.  Robert 
Morris,  a rich  Quaker  of  Philadelphia,  gave  much  of  his 
own  fortune  and  helped  the  colonies  to  borrow  from 
other  people.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  help,  Washing- 
ton might  have  had  to  give  up  the  fight  for  lack  of 
supplies.  The  Continental  Congress  issued  paper 
money,  but  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  this  was  of  so 
little  value  that  it  is  said  that  it  took  a wagonload  of 
paper  bills  to  pay  for  a wagonload  of  food. 

Lacking  both  men  and  money,  the  colonists  faced 
serious  difficulties  in  the  war.  They  did,  however,  have 
one  great  advantage.  They  fought  because  they  be- 
lieved their  cause  was  just.  The  British  soldiers,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  had  small  heart  for  their  task. 
You  must  always  remember  that  there  were  many 
people  in  England  who  thought  that  the  American 
colonists  were  in  the  right.  These  people  did  not  want 
a war. 

General  Howe,  who  for  a time  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  America,  and  his  brother,  Admiral  Howe, 
who  commanded  the  navy,  were  among  the  English- 
men who  felt  that  the  war  was  a mistake.  A number  of 
times  when  General  Howe  might  have  crushed  the 
little  colonial  army  he  did  not  attack  because  he  still 
hoped  to  mend  the  quarrel.  This  delay  upon  the 
part  of  the  British  and  the  dislike  of  some  of  the  soldiers 
for  their  task  favored  the  American  cause. 

Washington  takes  up  the  fight.  — When  Washington 
took  over  the  command  of  the  army,  the  British  held 
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Boston,  while  the  American  army  was  camped  in 
neighboring  towns.  Early  in  1776  Washington  sent 
part  of  his  men  to  occupy  Dorchester  Heights,  which 
commanded  the  city.  When  General  Howe  saw  the 
colonial  troops  in  this  new  position,  he  decided  to  with- 
draw his  army.  He  took  his  soldiers  and  about  1500 
loyalists  away  in  British  ships,  and  Washington  led 
Ms  men  into  Boston. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775  an  American  army  had 
marched  against  Quebec,  hoping  to  capture  it  much  as 
the  English  had  taken  it  from  the  French  at  an  earlier 
time.  All  through  the  winter  they  shivered  outside  the 
city,  suffering  from  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness  but  never 
gaining  entrance.  In  the  spring  British  ships  came 
up  the  river.  Washington  sent  more  soldiers,  and  in 
June,  1776,  a battle  was  fought  at  Three  Rivers.  The 
Americans  were  badly  beaten,  and  their  defeat  was 
made  worse  because  many  of  the  retreating  soldiers  were 
sick.  Smallpox  had  broken  out  in  their  camp.  This 
defeat  of  the  Americans  was  a bitter  blow  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Soon  after  the  British  left  Boston,  Washington  moved 
a part  of  the  army  to  New  York.  He  was  only  a little 
ahead  of  the  British,  for  soon  Admiral  Howe  brought 
a large  fleet  into  New  York  Bay.  His  brother,  the 
general,  landed  an  army  on  an  island  in  the  Bay.  The 
Howes  hoped  to  make  peace,  but  they  arrived  a few 
days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
issued  by  Congress.  Since  the  king  of  England  was 
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still  not  willing  to  give  the  colonies  their  independence, 
nothing  came  of  their  efforts. 

Since  the  British  had  a larger  army  and  held  the 
better  position,  there  was  little  that  Washington  could 
do  but  retreat  from  the  position  that  he  had  taken  on 
Long  Island.  He  did  this  very  successfully,  for  on  a 
foggy  night  he  removed  ten  thousand  men  without 
being  seen  or  heard  by  the  British,  who  were  camped 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  his  lines. 

After  sharp  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  Washington  retreated  across  New  Jersey  followed 
by  Howe.  During  this  march  many  of  the  American 
soldiers  left  the  army.  Howe  intended  to  take  Phila- 
delphia, but  when  he  reached  the  Delaware  and  found 
that  Washington  had  taken  all  the  boats  away  he  con- 
tented himself  with  occupying  Trenton.  He  told  his 
officers  that  they  would  cross  to  Philadelphia  when  the 
river  froze.  Since  it  was  almost  Christmas,  General 
Howe  then  returned  to  New  York  for  the  holidays, 
leaving  his  hired  German  soldiers  to  hold  Trenton. 


Washington  had  only  a few  thousand  men,  many  of 
whom  would  be  free  to  return  home  on  January  first. 
His  army  had  failed  to  take  Quebec  and  had  lost  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  the  capital  and  richest  city  in  the 
colonies,  could  be  captured  whenever  the  British 
decided  to  cross  the  Delaware.  Something  must  be 
done. 

Washington  laid  his  plans  for  a surprise  attack.  He 
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thought  that  the  German  soldiers  would  celebrate 
Christmas  with  a big  party ; so  he  chose  Christmas  night 
as  the  time  to  cross  the  Delaware  and  capture  Trenton. 
His  plan  called  for  three  lines  of  attack,  with  crossings 
at  three  points  along  the  river.  When  the  time  came, 
the  other  two  officers  who  were  to  lead  these  lines 
thought  that  the  night  was  too  stormy  for  an  attack 
and  gave  up,  but  Washington  did  not  give  up.  Can 
you  imagine  that  you  are  there  with  that  little  army  on 
Christmas  night  of  1776? 

It  is  cold.  Sleet  cuts  at  the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Delaware  is  filled  with  great  pieces  of  floating  ice. 
Twenty-four  hundred  poorly  dressed  American  soldiers 
march  to  the  riverbank,  some  of  them  with  shoes  so 
worn  that  they  leave  bloody  footprints  on  the  snow. 
Can  the  boats  cross  safely  that  dark  river  with  its  float- 
ing ice?  Yes,  the  New  England  fishermen  among  the 
soldiers  know  how  to  steer  boats  through  dangerous 
waters.  Not  a man  or  a gun  is  lost,  but  it  requires  ten 
hours  to  complete  the  crossing  in  the  small,  open  boats. 
Morning  is  near,  and  the  men  must  still  march  nine 
miles  to  Trenton. 

Washington  forms  the  little  army  into  two  lines,  and 
they  set  out  through  a storm  of  blinding  sleet  and  snow. 
The  weapons  become  so  wet  that  one  of  the  officers 
sends  word  to  General  Washington  that  the  guns  cannot 
be  fired.  Quickly  the  commander  gives  his  reply  to 
the  messenger.  “Tell  your  general  to  use  the  bayonet, 
for  the  town  must  be  taken.” 
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The  gray  winter  dawn  comes,  but  still  the  soldiers 
march  until  at  last  Trenton  is  before  them.  The  sleep- 
ing Germans  are  roused  from  their  dreams  of  Christmas 
feasting  by  the  shouts  of  the  attacking  soldiers.  Taken 
completely  by  surprise,  they  try  to  fight,  but  they  have 
no  chance  against  these  Americans  who  tonight  have 
done  what  seemed  to  be  impossible.  With  their  leader 
killed,  the  Germans  surrender  within  an  hour. 

Nearly  a thousand  prisoners,  stores  of  powder,  and 
supplies  of  food  fall  into  American  hands.  Only  four 
of  the  colonial  soldiers  are  dead  — two  killed  in  battle, 
and  two  frozen  to  death  on  the  march.  By  this  bold 
stroke  Washington  has  captured  Trenton  and  saved  the 
cause  of  the  colonies;  for  with  a victory  to  encourage 
them  many  of  the  soldiers  decide  to  serve  another  term 
in  the  army. 

By  this  and  other  movements  Washington  was  able 
to  save  New  Jersey.  After  delaying  for  months,  Howe 
finally  took  Philadelphia.  Things  still  looked  very 
bad  for  the  Americans  when  in  October,  1777,  came 
news  of  a great  British  defeat. 

General  Burgoyne  had  started  some  weeks  before 
from  Canada  with  an  army  which  it  was  expected  would 
take  control  of  the  Hudson  River.  His  men,  fitted  out 
with  all  the  splendor  of  European  soldiers,  were  aided 
by  Indians  and  Germans.  The  people  of  New  York 
and  the  northeastern  colonies  had  few  weapons  except 
rifles  and  hunting  knives;  but  they  knew  that  a British 
army  controlling  the  Hudson  River  would  cut  the 
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American  colonies  into  two  parts.  These  people,  aided 
by  soldiers  from  Washington’s  army,  fought  Burgoyne 
every  step  of  the  way. 

With  winter  coming,  the  British  general  found  himself 
in  a bad  position.  He  could  not  get  enough  food  for 
his  army  from  the  country  through  which  he  passed. 
He  could  not  bring  supplies  the  long  distance  from 
Canada.  With  the  Americans  blocking  his  path  near 
Saratoga,  his  only  choice  was  to  fight. 

The  first  of  several  sharp  battles  was  fought  on  the 
seventh  of  October.  Others  followed  on  several  occa- 
sions until  the  fourteenth,  when  Burgoyne  sent  word 
that  he  was  ready  to  discuss  surrender.  He  and  his 
men  laid  down  their  arms  two  days  later.  The  most 
important  army  which  England  had  sent  against  the 
colonies  was  beaten.  You  may  be  sure  that  Washing- 
ton in  his  New  Jersey  camp  heard  that  news  with  joy. 

One  very  important  result  of  the  victory  at  Saratoga 
was  the  aid  which  France  now  promised  the  colonies. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  France  had  watched 
the  struggle  closely,  hoping  that  England,  its  old 
enemy,  would  suffer  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  Indeed 
the  French  had  already  given  much  secret  help  to  the 
Americans,  but  the  government  was  unwilling  to  join 
the  colonies  openly  unless  it  seemed  likely  that  they 
could  win.  When  the  British  suffered  their  crushing 
defeat  at  Saratoga,  France  was  so  encouraged  about  the 
success  of  the  Americans  that  aid  was  given  openly. 
Both  soldiers  and  money  were  promised  to  the  colonies. 
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The  service  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  — There  was 
one  man  who  gave  most  valuable  service  to  the  colonial 
cause  and  yet  who  never  fired  a shot  in  battle.  This 
man  was  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Philadelphia. 

To  him  more  than  to  any  other  person  belonged  the 
credit  for  securing  the  aid  of  France.  Early  in  the  war 
he  had  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  was  at  once  very  popular. 
He  wore  simple  clothing  and  left  his  hair  unpowdered 
at  a time  when  everyone  else  around  the  French  court 
wore  rich  silks,  satins,  and  velvets  and  powdered  his 
hair.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  simple  ways  it  became  the 
fashion  in  Paris  to  repeat  the  wise  and  funny  sayings 
of  this  old  American.  His  picture  was  hung  in  the 
shop  windows  and  was  often  painted  on  the  lids  of 
snuffboxes.  Gentlemen  wore  11  Franklin”  hats  and 
ladies  had  their  gloves  dyed  a color  called  11  Franklin.” 

This  sturdy  old  colonist  was  born  in  Boston  in  1706, 
the  son  of  a poor  candlemaker.  While  still  a small  boy 
he  began  to  work  in  his  father’s  shop,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  make  candles.  He  had  a brother  who  owned  a 
print  shop,  and  it  was  decided  that  since  young  Frank- 
lin was  very  fond  of  reading  he  should  learn  to  be  a 
printer. 

When  he  was  seventeen,  Benjamin  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  live.  He  always  thought  of  this  city  as  his 
home,  even  though  he  spent  many  years  in  Europe. 

Benjamin  Franklin  educated  himself  by  reading.  He 
worked  as  a printer,  and  by  and  by  published  his  own 
newspaper,  as  well  as  an  almanac  which  became  famous. 
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This  he  called  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.  It  contained 
facts  about  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  like, 
and  many  of  Franklin’s  wise  sayings.  He  published 
a new  almanac  each  year. 

Franklin  liked  to  find  out  new  facts.  He  tried  experi- 
ments with  electricity  and  probably  knew  more  about 
this  force  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  made 
several  inventions,  one  being  the  Franklin  stove. 
This  looked  a bit  like  a small  iron  fireplace.  One  side 
was  open,  showing  the  glowing  coals.  Before  this  stove 
was  invented,  fireplaces  were  used  almost  entirely  for 
heating  colonial  houses. 

This  man,  who  as  a boy  had  had  so  few  books  and  so 
little  education,  wanted  other  boys  and  girls  to  have 
these  things  which  he  had  lacked.  He  started  a library 
in  Philadelphia  where  people  could  borrow  books.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  found  a new  school 
which  later  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Not  only  did  Franklin  serve  the  colonies  in  France, 
but  he  lived  to  render  another  greater  service  to  Amer- 
ica. Several  years  after  the  Revolution  closed,  a group 
of  men  met  in  Philadelphia  to  make  a plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  nation.  Franklin  was  then  eighty-one 
years  old,  but  he  was  one  of  this  group.  Because  he  was 
wise  he  helped  to  make  a successful  plan  and  because  he 
was  full  of  funny  sayings,  he  often  put  the  men  in  a 
good  humor  when  they  had  grown  angry  over  some 
argument.  Benjamin  Franklin  deserves  the  honor  of 
being  called  one  of  America’s  great  men. 
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the  winter.  At  Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  of  1777— 
1778  the  colonial  army  knew  its  blackest  hours.  Every 
soldier  who  remained  faithful  through  the  terrible  hard- 


ships  of  that  bitter  winter  had  a right  to  be  called  a 
hero. 

Try,  if  you  can,  to  see  Valley  Forge  as  it  must  have 
looked  during  the  first  weeks  after  Washington’s  arrival. 

Rude  log  huts  each  about  sixteen  by  fourteen  feet  in 
size  face  streets  which  have  been  laid  out  by  the  soldiers. 
Each  hut  has  a log  fireplace,  thickly  coated  with  mud. 
Parties  of  soldiers  are  setting  off  to  the  forest  for  wood 
to  burn  in  these  fireplaces  Since  there  are  few  horses 
or  oxen  and  little  food  for  animals,  the  men  pull  the 
carts  in  which  the  logs  are  piled. 

Everyone  is  hungry.  No  meat  has  been  seen  at 
Valley  Forge  for  a week.  Many  of  the  men  have  no 
flour  to  make  bread.  The  poor  soldiers  are  without 
money.  They  might  get  food  from  the  farms  near  by, 
but  the  farmers  sell  it  to  the  English  in  Philadelphia  who 
have  money  to  pay  for  it. 

The  hospital  is  only  a larger  log  hut.  There  are  no 
beds,  and  some  of  the  sick  men  do  not  even  have 
blankets.  A few  are  on  heaps  of  straw,  but  many  lie 
ill  and  dying  on  the  hard,  frozen  ground. 

The  men  shiver  in  the  cold  wind,  for  their  coats  are 
in  rags.  The  snow  is  stained  with  blood  from  the 
frostbitten  feet  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have  no  shoes. 

Cold,  hungry,  sick,  and  dying  men  — this  is  the 
colonial  army.  Do  you  wonder  that  George  Washing- 
ton’s great  shoulders  stoop  and  his  proud  head  bows  as 
he  walks  among  his  men?  Do  you  wonder  either  that 
he  writes  sharply  of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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legislature  who  have  objected  because  he  does  not 
attack  the  British? 

Of  them  he  said,  “I  can  assure  those  gentlemen  that 
it  is  much  easier  ...  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a com- 
fortable room  by  a good  fireside  than  to  occupy  a cold, 
bleak  hill  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  without 
clothes  or  blankets.  However,  although  they  seem  to 
have  little  feeling  for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers, 
I feel  ...  for  them,  and  from  my  soul  I pity  those 
miseries  which  it  is  neither  in  my  power  to  relieve  or 
prevent.” 

The  aid  of  foreign  soldiers.  — Even  before  France 
offered  its  aid  to  the  American  colonies,  there  were  here 
and  there  soldiers  and  officers  from  Europe  who  had 
come  to  give  their  services  to  the  new  country.  Some 
of  these  men  were  cheap  adventurers  who  hoped  to 
better  their  fortunes  by  being  made  officers  in  the 
American  army.  Against  such  men  as  these  Washington 
more  than  once  warned  Congress. 

There  were,  however,  many  able  men  who  came  to 
America  because  they  admired  the  fight  for  freedom 
which  the  colonies  were  making.  The  best  known  of 
these  men  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a young 
French  nobleman.  He  came  to  America  soon  after 
the  war  began  and  was  with  Washington  during  that 
terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Although  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  American  army,  it  was  not  as  a soldier  that 
the  young  Frenchman  gave  his  greatest  service.  As  a 
result  of  his  presence  in  America  and  his  loyal  support 
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of  the  American  cause,  France  at  last  decided  to  aid  the 
colonies. 

With  Lafayette  came  Baron  de  Kalb.  Though  a 
soldier  of  France,  De  Kalb  was  born  in  Germany.  He 
was  wounded  eleven  times  in  a battle  near  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  and  died  from  his  wounds. 

Two  men  from  Poland  came  to  aid  the  Americans 
in  their  fight  for  liberty.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  served  as 
an  engineer  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then  returned 
to  Poland.  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  led  troops  mounted 
on  horseback.  He  was  killed  while  fighting  near 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

John  Barry,  born  in  Ireland,  and  John  Paul  Jones, 
a Scot,  served  in  the  little  American  navy.  These  two 
men  had,  however,  lived  in  the  colonies  for  a time 
before  the  war  began. 

Another  friend  who  came  from  Europe  was  the  Baron 
von  Steuben,  a German  nobleman.  He  arrived  while 
the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  once  began  to  drill 
the  men.  Having  been  an  officer  in  the  German  army, 
he  was  well  prepared  for  this  work.  Under  his  direction 
the  colonists  became  soldiers  who  could  behave  under 
fire  as  well  as  did  the  trained  regulars  from  Britain  or 
Germany. 

The  war  in  the  West.  — All  the  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  still  belonged  to  England,  as  it  had  since 
the  close  of  the  war  with  France  in  1763.  A daring 
young  surveyor  from  Virginia,  George  Rogers  Clark, 
believed  that  by  making  surprise  attacks  he  could  seize 
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the  British  forts  in  this  region  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
thus  hold  the  country  for  the  colonies. 

Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  told  Clark 
to  try  his  plan.  The  young  leader  found  about  one 
hundred  fifty  men  who  would  go  with  him,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1778  he  loaded  his  men  on  boats  and  started 
down  the  Ohio.  Some  men  from  Kentucky  joined  his 
party,  which  floated  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

With  the  boats  hidden  near  the  stream,  the  men  set 
out  to  march  to  Kaskaskia,  a British  fort  located  in 
what  is  now  southern  Illinois.  If  you  had  been  at  this 
fort  on  a certain  July  evening,  you  would  have  seen  a 
scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  fort  a dance  is  in  progress. 
The  fiddles  sing  and  the  feet  of  the  dancers  move  fast 
and  ever  faster.  The  English  soldiers  and  the  pretty 
French  girls  who  live  in  the  country  round  about  are 
having  a merry  time.  A few  Indians  are  leaning  against 
the  wall  watching  the  whirling  dancers.  Suddenly  one 
of  these  red  men  lets  out  a mighty  war  whoop.  The 
fiddles  cease,  the  dancers  stop  with  a figure  half  com- 
pleted, all  eyes  turn  toward  the  door.  There  they  see  a 
tall,  silent  young  man  wearing  the  fringed  buckskin 
jacket  of  the  American  backwoodsman.  He  stands 
watching  them  with  arms  folded.  To  their  surprised 
questions  he  replies  by  telling  them  to  continue  with 
the  dance,  but  to  remember  that  they  now  dance  under 
the  rule  of  Virginia  rather  than  under  the  rule  of  Great 
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Britain.  Outside,  the  Americans  surround  the  fort  and 
seize  the  few  English  soldiers  who  guard  it. 

The  easygoing  French  promise  to  accept  American 
rule.  For  a time  it  seems  that  not  only  Kaskaskia  but 
all  the  British  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  are  in  Clark’s 
hands.  Months  pass,  and  word  of  the  American  con- 
quest reaches  the  British  commander  at  Detroit.  At 


once  he  sends  troops  to  capture  and  man  the  fort  at 
Vincennes.  Clark,  at  Kaskaskia,  hears  of  the  new 
force  and  determines  to  move  against  it. 

It  is  the  dead  of  winter  when  Clark  and  one  hundred 
seventy  men  set  out  to  march  two  hundred  forty  miles 
across  country  to  Vincennes.  For  a week  all  goes  well. 
The  men  find  plenty  of  game.  Each  night  they  feast 
and  sing  around  their  campfires.  But  now  they  meet 
trouble.  The  Little  Wabash  River  has  overflowed  its 
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banks.  Clark  finds  boats,  and  they  paddle  along  for  a 
time  until  they  have  to  leave  the  boats  and  wade 
through  flooded  lowlands  and  swamps.  The  men  are 
losing  courage,  but  Clark  raises  a war  whoop  and 
plunges  into  the  icy  water  at  the  head  of  the  line. 
None  can  give  up  while  the  daring  young  leader  goes 
forward. 

The  fort  reached  at  last,  the  backwoodsmen  open  fire 
with  their  rifles.  The  guns  of  the  fort  reply,  but  the 
courage  of  the  Americans  wins  the  day.  The  British 
commander  surrenders  the  fort  and  the  seventy-nine 
men  who  hold  it. 

Clark  not  only  captured  Vincennes  but  he  broke  the 
hold  of  the  British  on  all  the  region.  Never  again  did 
the  English  flag  fly  in  this  territory,  for  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  the  English  agreed  that  this  land  should 
belong  to  the  United  States. 

Lone  hunters  and  small  bands  of  settlers  had  gone 
into  the  western  country  south  of  the  Ohio  River  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  Daniel  Boone.  He  made  a journey  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  year  1769.  In  later  years  he  helped  build  a 
road  through  the  forest  and  led  settlers  over  it  to  the 
new  country.  The  town  of  Boonesborough  was  settled 
in  1775  by  a party  led  by  Daniel  Boone. 

In  1770  James  Robertson  led  a band  of  settlers  to 
Watauga  in  what  was  to  become  Tennessee.  Other 
settlers  followed.  Among  them  was  a man  named  John 
Sevier,  who  became  a leader  in  the  new  country. 
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This  western  land  was  claimed  by  the  colonies  on 
the  eastern  coast.  Kentucky  was  at  first  a county  of 
Virginia.  The  region  along  the  Tennessee  was  claimed 
by  North  Carolina.  But  in  later  years  separate  states 
were  formed  in  this  western  country. 

These  western  settlers  south  of  the  Ohio  River  did 
not  take  a direct  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
though  they  knew  much  Indian  fighting  during  these 
years.  The  story  of  their  life  in  the  new  country  forms 
a part  of  the  westward  movement  which  is  told  in  a 
later  book.  There  you  may  read  more  of  Daniel  Boone 
and  the  other  early  settlers  who  went  beyond  the 
mountains. 

The  war  in  the  South.  — The  weary  years  dragged  on 
with  the  war  still  neither  won  nor  lost.  Sometimes 
months  passed  with  little  fighting,  but  the  British  army 
remained  in  the  colonies.  England  was  willing  now 
to  repeal  all  the  laws  to  which  the  colonies  had  objected, 
but  it  would  not  recognize  their  independence.  Although 
they  were  too  weak  to  drive  the  British  from  the 
country,  the  colonists  still  refused  to  make  a peace 
which  did  not  give  them  their  independence. 

In  the  winter  of  1778-1779  the  English  carried  the 
war  into  the  South.  They  soon  had  control  of  Georgia 
and  moved  on  into  South  Carolina.  After  hard  fighting 
Charleston  was  surrendered  to  the  British  in  May,  1780. 
A famous  Englishman  of  this  period  wrote  of  this  event, 
“ We  look  on  America  as  at  our  feet.”  Well  might  he 
believe  that  this  was  true,  but  he  had  not  counted  on 
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the  spirit  of  a people  who  refused  to  know  when  they 
were  beaten. 

Much  bloody  fighting  followed  the  surrender  of 
Charleston.  Francis  Marion,  called  by  an  English 
general  the  “old  swamp  fox/’  was  one  of  the  Americans 
who  made  life  hard  for  the  British.  He  was  an  old 
fighter  of  Indians  who  knew  all  the  country  well.  He 
often  escaped  from  the  British  by  taking  his  men  over 
bypaths  through  the  forest  or  swamps.  He  would 
appear  again  as  suddenly  as  he  had  gone  away,  leading 
a company  against  some  small  British  force.  Soldiers 
trained  to  fight  on  European  battlefields  did  not  know 
how  to  meet  this  backwoods  fighting. 

General  Cornwallis  led  the  British  into  North  Caro- 
lina and  after  heavy  losses  there  pushed  on  into  Virginia. 
He  asked  General  Clinton,  who  had  taken  Howe’s 
place  in  New  York,  to  come  to  his  aid.  This  com- 
mander, however,  had  heard  that  the  French  were 
sending  a fleet  to  attack  New  York;  so  he  in  turn  asked 
Cornwallis  to  send  help  to  him. 

Cornwallis  took  up  his  position  at  Yorktown  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Lafayette,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Washington  to  Virginia,  closed  in  on  Yorktown,  and 
suddenly  Cornwallis  found  that  he  could  not  escape 
from  the  town  except  by  sea. 

In  the  north  the  French  general  brought  his  army  to 
join  Washington,  who  was  still  camped  on  the  Hudson. 
With  only  the  two  generals  knowing  where  they  were 
going,  the  French  and  American  armies  started  south. 
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Clinton  in  New  York  was  afraid  to  send  men  to  York- 
town  lest  all  this  marching  meant  some  attack  on  New 
York. 

Through  the  cool  autumn  days  in  the  year  1781  the 
two  armies  marched  across  New  Jersey.  Harvests  were 
ripe,  and  for  once  the  soldiers  had  plenty  of  food. 
Reaching  Philadelphia,  which  was  again  in  American 
hands,  they  paused  long  enough  to  parade  before 
twenty  thousand  people.  While  they  were  there  the 
secret  became  known.  The  armies  were  marching  to 
Yorktown.  The  soldiers  shouted  for  joy  when  they 
heard  this  news.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  sang  and 
danced  in  the  streets,  feeling  that  the  battle  was  all 
but  won. 

While  the  soldiers  marched  south,  a French  fleet  and  a 
British  fleet  had  fought  near  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  With  the  British  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight, 
the  French  went  on  toward  Yorktown  to  cut  off 
Cornwallis’s  escape  by  sea. 

The  British  general  was  now  shut  up  in  Yorktown 
with  French  and  American  soldiers  on  one  side  of  him 
and  a French  fleet  on  the  other.  The  aid  asked  from 
General  Clinton  had  not  come  and  in  fact  did  not  until 
too  late  to  do  any  good.  Cornwallis  held  out  until  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  but  feeling  that  there  was  no 
escape  he  then  surrendered. 

Will  you  try  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Yorktown  on  that 
great  day  when  the  British  laid  down  their  arms  in  a 
surrender  which  really  ended  the  Revolution? 
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It  is  noon,  and  the  Americans  march  into  one  side  of 
the  fort  and  the  French  into  the  other.  One  o’clock, 
and  the  British  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  lowers 
its  colors.  Two  o’clock,  and  the  British  march  out 
between  the  two  lines  formed  by  the  American  and  the 
French  troops.  How  strange  those  lines,  with  the 
French  in  full  dress  uniforms  and  the  Americans  half 
naked  and  often  barefoot!  The  British  march  between 
the  silent  men,  lay  their  arms  on  the  fast  mounting  pile, 
and  return  to  their  camp,  prisoners  of  war.  The  only 
sound  is  made  by  the  British  band,  which  is  required  to 
play  some  English  song.  They  have  chosep  the  tune 
called,  “The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.”  Perhaps 
it  is  a good  choice  for  this  occasion.  Now  last  of  all 
comes  the  British  General  O’Hara  bearing  the  sword  of 
General  Cornwallis.  He  explains  to  General  Washington 
that  the  British  commander  is  ill,  and  hands  the  sword 
to  General  Lincoln,  who  receives  it  for  the  American 
and  French  commanders. 

A few  nights  later  an  old  watchman  in  Philadelphia 
brought  the  news  to  the  capital  when  he  shouted, 
“Three  o’clock,  and  Cornwallis  is  taken!”  Windows 
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flew  up,  the  night  was  filled  with  the  voices  of  people 
shouting,  laughing,  crying,  singing  their  joy. 

In  England  the  news  was  carried  one  November  day 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  British  government.  He 
walked  up  and  down  his  room  crying  wildly,  “It  is  all 
over!  It  is  all  over!  It  is  all  over!” 

America  finds  peace.  — Over  it  was  indeed,  although 
more  than  a year  passed  before  the  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms.  By  the  autumn  of  1782  the  British  and  the 
Americans  had  agreed  to  cease  fighting,  but  it  was  not 
until  September  3,  1783,  that  the  final  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed. 

Franklin  and  the  other  Americans  who  helped  make 
the  peace  did  well.  The  independence  of  the  new  nation 
was  recognized.  The  land  won  by  George  Rogers  Clark 
was  added  to  American  territory  and  the  Mississippi 
River  was  made  the  western  boundary. 

The  Revolution  was  ended.  The  new  nation  born 
on  July  4,  1776,  had  proved  its  right  to  live.  The 
splendid  aid  of  France,  the  wisdom  of  Washington,  and 
the  courage  of  colonial  soldiers  had  combined  to  give 
the  victory  to  America. 
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With  peace  made,  General  Washington  sent  his 
soldiers  to  their  homes,  and  himself  prepared  to  go 
to  Annapolis,  where  the  Continental  Congress  was  in 
session.  There  he  would  resign  his  position  as  com- 
mander in  chief  before  continuing  to  his  home  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

Let  us  take  our  last  look  at  the  great  leader  on  the 
evening  when  he  says  farewell  to  his  officers. 

It  is  the  fourth  of  December,  1783.  In  Fraunces’ 
Tavern  in  New  York  City  is  gathered  that  little  com- 
pany of  officers  who  have  served  and  loved  the  com- 
mander through  this  bitter  war.  They  have  gathered 
to  honor  their  chief.  He  stands  now,  a glass  raised 
in  his  hand,  his  voice  trembling  with  feeling  as  he 
says,  “With  a heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I now 
take  my  leave  of  you.”  The  men  drink  in  silence 
and  then  crowd  round  the  general  for  the  last  good- 
byes. With  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  George 
Washington  shakes  each  man’s  hand,  and  bids  him  a 
fond  farewell. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  general  to  leave.  The 
officers  go  with  him  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  he  enters 
a boat  which  will  take  him  across  the  Hudson  to  the 
Jersey  shore.  As  the  boat  puts  out  into  the  stream, 
the  tall  figure  of  the  commander  rises  to  its  full  height. 
The  great  leader  lifts  his  hat  in  a final  salute  to  his 
officers.  At  once  the  men  come  to  attention  and  for 
the  last  time  salute  George  Washington,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  American  army. 
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A Word  Game 


Find  the  word  or  phrase  which  explains  the  meaning  of 
each  word  in  column  one. 


commander  in  chief 

surveyor 

buckskin 

minuet 

gratitude 

backwoodsman 


thankfulness 

a general  who  commands  all  the 
armed  forces  of  a country 
a man  who  lives  in  the  forest 
a man  who  establishes  the  boundary 
lines  of  land 

a dance  that  was  popular  during 
colonial  days 
the  tanned  skin  of  a deer 


A Map  Study 

On  the  map  shown  in  your  book  locate  the  places  where 
the  principal  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War  occurred. 

Make  a picture  map  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Use  a printed 
outline  map.  If  the  class  members  wish  to  work  together  on 
one  large  picture  map,  put  an  outline  map  into  a stereopticon 
machine  and  throw  the  outline  on  a sheet  of  wall  board  or 
heavy  paper.  Trace  around  the  outline  with  crayon.  In 
each  colony  draw  a few  small  pictures  which  will  help  you 
to  remember  the  things  for  which  that  colony  was  best 
known.  You  can  find  ideas  for  these  pictures  all  through  the 
last  four  chapters  you  have  read. 
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Making  Lists 


One  way  to  remember  important  facts  is  to  list  them,  and 
then  study  your  list.  You  have  just  read  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  A number  of  important  events  and  leaders  were 
mentioned.  Take  a sheet  of  paper  and  write  these  headings 
on  it:  Battles,  American  Leaders,  British  Leaders,  Foreign 
Friends. 

Under  each  heading  list  the  facts  called  for.  Read  the 
chapter  again  as  often  as  you  need  to  to  find  these  facts. 
After  the  name  of  the  battle  give  the  date  when  it  occurred 
and  tell  whether  it  was  won  by  the  Americans  or  the  British. 

Movements  of  soldiers  and  periods  in  camp  are  also  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  but  you  are  not  to  list  these. 


Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  You  will  want  to  look  in  the  library  for  other  stories 
about  the  Revolutionary  War.  Some  very  good  books 
are  suggested  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

2.  Learn  to  dance  the  minuet  or  the  Virginia  reel. 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  learn  some  of  the  songs 
which  were  sung  during  the  Revolution.  One  of  these 
was  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

4.  Making  a class  book  about  the  Revolution  would  be 
good  fun.  You  would  need  to  write  stories  about 
some  of  the  more  important  events.  Some  good  sub- 
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jects  would  be  “The  Minutemen  Stand  Firm,”  “Tea 
Made  with  Salt  Water,”  “The  Liberty  Bell  Rings,” 
“A  New  Commander,”  “A  Battle  That  Saved  an 
Army,”  “The  Heroes  of  Valley  Forge,”  “Friends 
of  the  Americans,”  “A  Backwoodsman  Wins,”  “A 
Swamp  Fox,”  “The  Great  Surrender.”  You  will  think 
of  other  subjects  that  you  want  to  use. 

After  you  have  each  chosen  a subject,  there  are 
four  steps  to  take:  (1)  read  all  you  can  find  about 
your  subject;  (2)  decide  what  things  are  most  impor- 
tant to  tell;  (3)  make  a talk  to  your  classmates  and 
ask  them  to  give  you  suggestions;  (4)  write  your 
story  without  copying  a single  sentence  from  any  book. 

You  will  need  pictures  and  a cover  for  your  book. 
Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  plan  these.  Crayon 
drawings  of  the  events  that  you  are  describing  would 
be  nice.  Some  boys  and  girls  like  to  cut  linoleum 
blocks  and  print  their  pictures  with  these. 

If  any  pupils  have  written  verses  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, these  could  go  in  the  book. 

After  you  have  enjoyed  your  book,  you  might  like 
to  make  a gift  of  it  to  the  school  library. 

5.  You  might  like  to  have  a program  to  bring  together 
some  of  the  interesting  things  that  you  have  learned 
about  the  Revolutionary  War.  You  could  show  your 
map,  sing  songs,  dance  the  minuet,  and  read  from  your 
class  book.  Since  your  audience  cannot  very  well  see 
the  pictures  in  your  book,  you  might  like  to  draw  some 
of  these  on  large  sheets  of  paper  with  colored  chalk; 
or,  if  you  have  a few  colonial  costumes,  you  could  show 
living  pictures.  How  could  you  show  the  minutemen 
at  Lexington  or  the  old  man  ringing  the  liberty  bell  in 
a living  picture? 
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Some  Books  to  Read 

There  are  a good  many  stories  that  tell  of  the  people  and 
events  of  Revolutionary  Days.  Among  the  easier  ones  are 
Hoof  Beats  of  Freedom  by  Helen  Fuller  Orton  and  Ben 
Franklin,  Printer’s  Boy  by  Augusta  Stevenson. 

Others  that  you  will  like  if  you  read  well  are 

Traitor’s  Torch  by  Gertrude  Crownfield  and  Liberty  for 
Johanny  by  Adelaide  H.  and  John  C.  Wonsetler. 

If  you  are  a very  able  reader  try  Big  Knife,  the  Story  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  by  William  E.  Wilson  and  Rising  Thun- 
der by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 
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A NEW  PLAN  OF  GOVERNMENT  IS  MADE 


It  is  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1787.  In  the  old 
State  House  on  Chestnut  Street  in  Philadelphia  a 
group  of  men  have  gathered.  By  boat,  stagecoach, 
and  horseback  they  have  come  to  the  city  for  a meeting. 
Today  they  are  ready  to  choose  a president  of  the 
gathering.  There  is  only  one  man  in  America  so  gen- 
erally respected  that  all  are  willing  to  have  him  as 
their  leader.  George  Washington  is  that  man.  He  is 
elected  president  of  the  convention  and  goes  forward 
to  sit  in  the  high-backed  chair  at  the  front  of  the  assem- 
bly room. 

There  are  many  strong  and  able  men  in  this  gathering. 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  here,  his  wit  and  common  sense 
still  with  him  at  eighty-one,  although  he  is  so  feeble  that 
a friend  must  read  most  of  his  speeches. 

James  Madison  of  Virginia  is  only  thirty-six,  but  he 
has  read  and  thought  so  much  about  the  problems  of 
government  that  his  advice  is  often  asked.  He  has 
seated  himself  at  a little  table  near  the  president’s 
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chair.  There  he  sits  carefully  making  notes  of  all  that 
is  said.  In  later  years  these  notes  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  giving  Americans  a clear  picture  of  what  took 
place  in  this  meeting. 

A proud  young  New  Yorker  is  at  the  meeting.  At 
thirty  years  of  age  he  has  already  won  a place  for 
himself  as  a leader  in  the  new  country.  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  name  is  one  that  will  be  heard  often  in 
America  during  the  next  few  years.  He  served  Wash- 
ington well  during  the  Revolution  and  still  commands 
the  respect  of  the  great  leader,  who  will  have  further 
need  of  his  services  in  the  years  ahead. 

Here  too  is  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
tall  Scot  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
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this  very  room  a few  years  ago.  Now  he  has  returned 
to  raise  his  voice  often  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
people.  More  than  any  other  man  in  this  meeting 
he  believes  that  the  people  should  be  trusted  and  their 
power  made  greater. 

The  matter  of  a president  being  settled,  the  meeting 
makes  rules  to  govern  the  actions  of  its  members. 
First  of  all  these  men  agree  that  all  that  is  done  or  said 
in  the  meetings  that  are  to  be  held  shall  be  kept  secret. 
Only  their  finished  work  may  be  given  to  the  world. 
To  make  sure  that  this  rule  shall  not  be  broken,  guards 
are  placed  at  the  doors  so  that  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  group  may  be  kept  from  entering  the 
hah. 

In  order  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
wheels  of  passing  carriages,  the  men  order  that  the 
street  outside  the  State  House  shall  be  covered  with 
loose  earth. 

Are  you  wondering  what  has  brought  this  group  of 
men  to  Philadelphia?  Do  you  want  to  know  why 
they  have  gathered  here  in  the  same  hall  where  some 
eleven  years  before  the  liberty  bell  rang  out  its  message 
of  independence?  They  have  met  to  work  out  some 
better  plan  of  government  than  that  under  which  they 
have  lived  since  the  colonies  won  their  freedom  from 
British  rule.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  why 
changes  were  needed  you  must  turn  your  thoughts 
back  and  learn  what  happened  in  America  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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The  States  Live  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation 

Years  of  confusion.  — After  the  states  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  independent  of  British  rule,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a new  plan  of  government.  In 
1781  such  a plan  was  agreed  upon.  It  was  called  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Under  the  Articles  each 
state  kept  its  own  independence  but  all  were  joined 
in  “a  league  of  friendship.” 

The  years  during  which  the  United  States  lived 
under  this  “league  of  friendship”  proved  to  be  a time 
of  great  confusion.  This  condition  came  about  because 
of  certain  weaknesses  in  the  plan  of  government  pro- 
vided by  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Congress  had  no  power  to  vote  and  collect  taxes. 
This  proved  to  be  a very  great  weakness,  for  it  left 
the  new  government  without  money  with  which  to 
pay  its  bills.  Congress  tried  to  secure  money  by  asking 
each  state  to  pay  its  share.  This  did  not  work  well 
because  the  states  often  objected  to  the  amounts  they 
were  asked  to  pay.  Usually  too  they  were  slow  to  pay 
even  when  they  did  so  in  the  end. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  large  sums  of  money 
had  been  borrowed.  But  even  this  had  not  provided 
enough  money  to  pay  the  soldiers.  With  Congress 
unable  to  tax  the  people  and  the  states  slow  to  meet 
their  share  of  the  expenses,  conditions  became  very 
bad.  In  June,  1783,  a band  of  soldiers  broke  camp 
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and  marched  to  Philadelphia.  Congress  was  meeting 
there  at  the  time.  The  men  drew  up  before  the  building 
where  Congress  was  meeting.  With  bayonets  in  hand 
they  demanded  their  pay.  This  Congress  could  not 
give  them.  In  fear  of  their  lives  the  members  left 
Philadelphia  in  great  haste,  going  to  another  state. 

There  was  no  one  system  of  money.  Congress  could 
issue  money  but  so  could  the  states.  Much  paper 
money  had  been  issued  during  the  Revolution.  This 
came  to  have  very  little  value.  At  one  time  a paper 
dollar  could  not  be  exchanged  for  more  than  one  cent 
in  coin.  Paper  money  was  so  cheap  that  as  a joke 
rooms  were  sometimes  papered  with  it. 

Such  gold  and  silver  coins  as  were  in  use  were  those 
issued  by  other  nations.  Their  value  was  not  the  same 
in  all  the  colonies,  but  even  so  people  would  rather 
have  them  than  paper  money.  Sometimes  people  who 
were  not  honest  used  tricks  to  get  more  than  the  full 
value  of  coins.  A gold  coin  was  often  chipped  around 
the  edges  until  it  was  worth  less  than  its  first  value. 
A copper  coin  gilded  to  look  like  gold  was  frequently 
passed  for  much  more  than  its  value. 

People  took  to  trading  goods  to  avoid  using  money. 
One  man,  the  owner  of  a newspaper,  stated  that  he 


would  be  glad  to  receive  salt  pork  as  payment  for  his 
paper. 

Most  of  the  states  issued  paper  money,  even  though 
it  had  little  value.  However,  Massachusetts  refused 
to  do  so.  This  made  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  state 
who  owed  debts  very  angry.  They  felt  that  they  could 
pay  their  debts  more  easily  if  they  could  secure  a large 
amount  of  paper  money.  One  of  these  angry  citizens 
was  Captain  Daniel  Shays,  a man  who  had  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1787  he  led 
a band  of  nearly  two  thousand  men  in  rebellion  against 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.  The  rebellion  was 
put  down  by  soldiers  at  the  request  of  the  governor. 
However,  it  led  people  to  see  that  a better  plan  of 
government  was  badly  needed  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  had  no  power  to  control  trade  between  the 
states.  Each  state  had  the  right  to  tax  the  products 
of  other  states  that  were  brought  within  its  borders. 
Thus  when  a farmer  in  New  Jersey  hauled  vegetables 
to  market  in  New  York,  he  had  to  pay  a tax  at  the 
state  line.  So  did  the  wood  cutter  from  Connecticut 
who  brought  a load  of  firewood  into  the  same  city. 
In  the  same  way  each  state  was  attempting  to  benefit 
itself  by  taxing  the  products  of  all  the  other  states. 

A state  that  lacked  good  harbors  and  was  forced  to 
secure  goods  through  ports  in  neighbor  states  had  a 
hard  time  because  it  had  to  pay  taxes  on  such  goods. 
James  Madison  said  that  New  Jersey  that  depended 
upon  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  was  like 
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a cask  tapped  at  both  ends.  He  also  spoke  of  North 
Carolina,  placed  between  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
as  “a  patient  bleeding  at  both  arms.”  Do  you  under- 
stand what  Madison  meant  by  these  statements? 

Neither  could  Congress  control  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  No  matter  what  it  set  up  as  the  plan  for 
the  United  States  each  state  did  as  it  pleased  about 
following  the  plan.  Other  countries  began  to  speak  not 
of  one  nation  but  of  thirteen  nations  in  America.  It  is 
said  that  when  John  Adams  went  to  London  to  repre- 
sent the  American  government  he  was  asked  where  the 
other  twelve  representatives  were. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  other 
countries  showed  very  little  respect  for  the  United 
States.  Spain  still  controlled  the  Mississippi  River 
and  refused  to  permit  western  farmers  and  traders 
to  ship  goods  on  it.  Britain  kept  its  soldiers  in  posts 
around  the  Great  Lakes  even  though  this  land  had 
been  granted  to  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  Pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  seized 
vessels  and  the  American  citizens  upon  them. 

All  of  these  difficulties  might  have  been  overcome 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  change  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment. But  in  order  to  change  any  part  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  consent 
of  all  of  the  states.  Upon  several  occasions  as  many 
as  twelve  states  agreed  to  a proposed  change.  But  in 
each  case  some  one  state  held  out  against  it  and  thus 
prevented  the  change. 
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Progress  under  the  Articles.  — In  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  arose  during  these  years  the  young 
government  did  have  one  success.  This  was  the  plan 
it  developed  for  the  public  lands.  Seven  of  the  states 
claimed  great  stretches  of  land  lying  between  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
When  the  new  nation  was  formed,  this  land  was  given 
by  these  states  to  the  United  States. 

The  young  nation  then  faced  two  problems.  It  must 
provide  a government  for  the  people  who  lived  on  this 
land,  which  was  now  a part  of  no  state.  It  must  set 
up  a method  by  which  the  land  could  be  put  on  the 
market  and  sold.  The  laws  which  Congress  made 
about  these  two  matters  served  as  models  for  later 
laws  passed  when  other  new  territory  was  added  to 
the  United  States.  We  may  be  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  under  these  laws  citizens  of  a territory  enjoyed 
freedom  and  many  rights  which  belonged  to  citizens 
of  a state. 

The  very  difficulties  that  people  had  under  the 
Articles  brought  certain  progress.  This  was  true  because 
these  difficulties  made  many  citizens  realize  that  a 
stronger  government  was  necessary.  After  their  expe- 
rience with  the  British  rulers  people  had  feared  a strong 
government.  This  fear  led  them  to  set  up  a plan  that 
was  too  weak  to  be  successful. 

Wise  men  saw  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 
remain  an  independent  nation  something  must  be 
done.  George  Washington  was  one  who  felt  very 
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strongly  about  this  matter.  He  wrote  to  a friend  that 
he  was  more  worried  lest  liberty  be  lost  in  America 
than  he  had  ever  been  at  any  time  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  one  who  believed  that  differences  might 
be  settled  by  talking  about  them.  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land had  quarreled  over  the  use  of  the  Potomac  River. 
Washington  invited  men  from  each  state  to  meet  at 
his  home,  Mount  Vernon,  to  try  to  settle  their  quarrel. 
This  they  did. 

Having  found  that  difficulties  over  river  trade  could 
be  settled  by  meeting  and  talking  together  a group  of 
men  called  another  meeting.  Representatives  of  five 
states  attended  this  gathering  in  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. They  asked  that  a larger  meeting  be  held  the 
next  year  to  which  each  state  would  send  represen- 
tatives. Congress  issued  a call  for  such  a convention 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  time  agreed  upon  was  May, 
1787;  the  place,  Philadelphia. 
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The  States  Come  under  a Constitution 

Writing  a Constitution.  — Very  soon  after  they  met, 
these  men  agreed  that  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  the 
weaknesses  in  the  old  plan  they  would  make  a new 
plan  of  government.  The  principles  of  government  by 
which  the  citizens  of  a country  agree  to  live  are  called  a 
constitution.  The  men  gathered  in  the  State  House 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787  were  writing  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the 
meeting  is  often  called  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Of  course  the  men  from  the  various  states  often  failed 
to  agree.  Sometimes  they  talked  in  friendly  fashion 
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and  sometimes  they  grew  angry.  When  it  seemed  as  if 
the  convention  would  break  up  because  they  could  not 
agree,  some  wise  man  would  suggest  that  the  question 
be  dropped  for  a few  days.  During  that  time  a com- 
mittee would  usually  find  a measure  upon  which  the 
two  sides  could  agree.  Settling  a dispute  in  this 
way  is  called  making  a compromise,  and  it  means 
that  each  side  gets  part  of  what  it  wants  and  gives 
up  part. 

One  day  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  “When  a board 
table  is  to  be  made,  and  the  edges  of  the  planks  do  not 
fit,  the  artist  takes  a little  from  both,  and  makes  a 
good  joint.7’  The  members  of  the  convention  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  “sawing  boards  to  make  them  fit.77 
The  Constitution  which  they  wrote  contains  many 
compromises. 

The  most  famous  of  the  compromises  was  the  one 
which  settled  a quarrel  between  the  large  and  the  small 
states.  All  were  agreed  that  there  must  be  a Congress 
to  make  the  laws,  but  the  small  states  claimed  that  each 
state  must  have  the  same  number  of  members  in  this 
Congress.  The  large  states  said  that  they  should  send 
more  members  to  Congress  because  they  had  more 
people.  This  question  was  argued  for  days,  while  the 
weather  grew  hotter  and  tempers  became  sharper. 
When  it  seemed  that  the  dispute  would  break  up  the 
convention,  a member  proposed  that  Congress  have  two 
parts  or  “houses.77  In  one  house  each  state  would  have 
an  equal  number  of  members,  while  in  the  other  house 
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members  would  be  elected  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. The  convention  accepted  this  compromise, 
tempers  cooled,  and  the  work  of  writing  a Constitution 
continued. 

The  members  of  the  convention  felt  that  there  must 
be  some  officer  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  government,  but 
beyond  this  they  did  not  at  first  agree.  Some  would 
have  liked  to  have  a king.  Others  favored  a president 
but  were  not  sure  how  he  should  get  his  office  or  how 
long  he  should  serve.  After  much  discussion,  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  have  a president  who  would  serve  four 
years  and  who  could  be  elected  again  if  the  people 
desired. 

Everyone  agreed  that  there  must  be  a system  of 
courts  in  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  provided 
for  the  most  important  court  of  the  land,  to  be  known  as 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  permitted  Congress  to  establish 
the  other  courts. 

The  new  plan  thus  provided  for  three  important 
divisions  of  government.  A Congress  of  two  houses 
was  given  the  right  to  make  laws.  Such  matters  as 
raising  taxes  and  controlling  trade,  once  reserved  to 
the  states,  were  made  the  business  of  the  Congress. 
A President  had  it  as  his  chief  duty  to  compel  people 
to  obey  the  laws.  Courts  were  established  where  people 
accused  of  breaking  laws  might  have  a fair  trial  and 
where  it  would  be  decided  whether  or  not  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  agreed  with  the  Constitution. 
Under  this  plan  the  states  gave  up  some  rights  which 
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they  had  had  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
but  they  gained  a central  government  strong  enough 
to  keep  order  in  the  country. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  the  Constitution  was 
finished.  A committee  went  over  it  to  make  its  lan- 
guage the  very  best.  If  you  had  been  in  the  State 
House  at  Philadelphia  on  September  17,  1787,  you 
could  have  watched  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  our  country’s  history.  Can  you  suppose  that  you 
are  there  on  the  morning  of  that  important  day? 
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A copy  of  the  completed  Constitution  lies  on  the 
president’s  desk.  The  members  are  in  their  places,  but 
the  faces  of  many  wear  anxious  looks.  Will  there  be 
enough  signers?  No  one  is  entirely  satisfied  because 
no  one  was  able  to  have  all  that  he  wanted.  Twelve 
states  have  sent  members  to  this  convention.  Will 
there  be  signers  from  twelve  states?  It  is  an  anxious 
moment  for  the  friends  of  the  Constitution. 

Benjamin  Franklin  rises  to  his  feet  and  in  his  feeble 
voice  makes  one  of  the  last  speeches  of  his  life.  He 
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says  that  in  more  than  eighty  years  of  living  he  has 
often  changed  his  mind  and  come  to  favor  measures  to 
which  he  once  objected.  So  he  thinks  it  may  be  with 
those  features  which  he  does  not  now  like  about  this 
Constitution.  He  closes  with  a plea  that  his  fellow 
members  join  him  in  placing  their  names  on  this 
paper. 

As  he  finishes,  men  nod  their  heads.  Many  agree 
with  the  good  sense  of  this  speech. 

The  moment  has  come  for  signing.  George  Wash- 
ington,  as  president  of  the  convention,  writes  his  name 
first.  Up  the  aisles  the  men  come  to  put  their  names 
under  his.  Thirty-nine  men  representing  twelve  states 
are  willing  this  day  to  stand  before  the  world  as  signers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  back  of  the  chair  where  Washington  has  sat 
during  the  convention  is  carved  a sun.  Now  as  the 
names  are  written  on  the  paper  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  more  speaks,  “I  have  often  and  often  in  the  course 
of  the  sessions  . . . looked  at  that  (sun)  behind  the 
president  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising 
or  setting.  But  now  at  length  I have  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a rising  and  not  a setting  sun.” 

Coming  “ under  the  roof.”  — The  Constitution  stated 
that  as  soon  as  nine  states  accepted  or  ratified  the  new 
plan  of  government  it  should  go  into  force  in  those 
states.  For  nine  months  after  the  Constitution  was 
signed  a great  struggle  went  on  in  the  country.  Each 
state  held  a convention  in  which  it  was  decided  whether 
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or  not  that  state  should  accept  the  Constitution. 
Delaware  won  the  honor  of  being  the  first  state  to 
ratify,  while  Pennsylvania  was  the  second  state  to 
accept  the  new  plan. 

People  were  divided  in  their  thinking  about  the 
Constitution.  Many  able  men  were  opposed  to  ratifying 
it.  Among  these  were  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel 
Adams,  both  of  whom  had  been  leaders  in  the  fight 
for  liberty  during  the  Revolution.  Samuel  Adams  was 
finally  won  over,  but  Henry  remained  to  the  last  against 
accepting  the  new  plan  of  government. 

Some  opposed  the  Constitution  because  they  felt  it 
was  not  a perfect  plan.  To  this  Washington  replied 
by  saying  that  he  wished  the  Constitution  had  been 
more  perfect.  But  he  added  his  belief  that  “it  is  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  at  this  time.”  He  further 
pointed  out  that,  had  the  convention  failed  to  make 
some  plan,  government  in  the  United  States  would  have 
broken  down  entirely.  Washington  and  many  other 
leaders  believed  that  the  Constitution  should  be  ratified 
and  then  improved  if  changes  were  needed. 

Those  who  shared  Washington’s  views  had  a hard 
fight.  Time  and  again  in  some  state  conventions  the 
cause  of  the  Constitution  seemed  lost.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  one  who  worked  hard  for  ratification. 
He  and  two  other  men,  James  Madison  and  John  Jay, 
wrote  a series  of  articles  explaining  the  Constitution. 
These  articles  were  widely  read  and  did  much  to  con- 
vince men  that  the  Constitution  should  be  accepted. 
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The  New  York  Convention  had  many  members  who 
opposed  the  new  plan.  After  weeks  of  talk  it  seemed 
that  the  Constitution  could  never  be  ratified  by  New 
York.  Yet,  Hamilton  who  led  the  fight  would  not  give 
up.  One  day  a friend  who  was  leaving  the  meeting 
asked  Hamilton  what  he  should  tell  any  who  asked 
about  the  Constitution.  “Tell  them,”  Hamilton  re- 
plied, “that  the  convention  shall  never  rise  till  the 
Constitution  is  adopted.”  Such  a determined  stand 
won  in  the  end.  New  York  at  last  ratified. 


people  then  expressed  it  when  a state  accepted  the 
Constitution.  With  the  ratification  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  ninth  state,  in  June,  1788,  the  Union  was 
made  certain.  Two  other  states  quickly  followed. 
The  next  year,  1789,  North  Carolina  ratified.  Rhode 
Island,  smallest  of  all  the  states,  held  out  until  1790 
before  agreeing  to  live  under  the  new  plan. 
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One  argument  made  against  the  Constitution  was 
that  it  did  not  make  certain  each  person’s  rights  and 
freedom.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a series  of  state- 
ments were  prepared,  each  of  which  was  intended  to 
secure  a particular  right  or  freedom.  These  statements 
were  adopted  as  soon  as  the  new  government  was  set 
up  as  the  first  ten  amendments  or  changes  in  the 
Constitution.  These  amendments  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Americans  have  always  been  very  proud  of  their 
right  to  speak  and  write  what  they  please;  to  worship 
God  as  they  see  fit;  to  be  tried  in  court  by  a jury.  These 
and  certain  other  rights  are  made  secure  to  them  by 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

By  the  fourth  of  July,  1788,  ten  states  had  accepted 
the  Constitution.  Since  this  was  more  than  enough  to 
make  certain  that  the  new  government  would  go  into 
effect,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  prepared  to  celebrate 
the  event.  Will  you  try  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
parade  as  it  passes  along  the  street? 

A float  built  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle  leads  the  way. 
Beside  it  walk  men  in  pioneer  clothing  with  axes  on 
their  shoulders.  Behind  come  men  carrying  the  flags 
of  the  ten  states  which  have  already  joined  the  union. 
Here  are  people  from  other  countries  carrying  their 
foreign  flags.  Next  is  a man  in  Indian  dress  smoking 
a peace  pipe,  and  behind  him  a company  of  soldiers. 

The  float  which  is  the  pride  of  the  parade  is  drawn 
by  ten  white  horses.  On  it  a dome  is  held  up  by  thirteen 
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columns,  of  which  three  are  not  yet  finished.  Each 
column  bears  the  name  of  a state. 

Workers  march  and  ride  in  the  procession.  Printers 
are  at  their  presses,  weavers  at  their  looms,  shoemakers 
at  their  benches.  Five  thousand  men  take  part  in  this 
parade  which  celebrates  the  beginning  of  a new  plan  of 
government. 
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At  the  great  feast  which  ends  the  day,  special  honor 
is  paid  to  each  of  the  ten  states  which  have  already 
accepted  the  Constitution.  As  each  state  is  named,  the 
cannon  on  the  boats  in  the  Delaware  River  fire  a salute. 
The  new  nation  which  declared  its  independence  in 
1776  was  in  1788  finally  ready  to  live  under  a well- 
made  plan  of  government. 

☆ 

You  have  followed  the  story  of  America  from  the 
time  when  Christopher  Columbus  first  reached  the  is- 
lands along  its  shores  to  that  day  nearly  three  hundred 
years  later  when  a new  nation  under  a new  Constitu- 
tion began  life  on  this  continent.  You  have  watched 


1 
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the  coming  of  explorers  who  sought  gold  or  furs  or 
water  passages  and  of  settlers  who  desired  land  and 
freedom.  You  have  seen  the  struggles  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  for  possession  of  the  new  continent. 
You  have  watched  the  birth  of  a new  nation.  Can  this 
weak  young  country  continue  to  live? 

In  another  book  you  may  read  the  story  of  what 
happened  to  that  new  nation.  You  may  follow  its 
pioneers  as  they  travel  always  toward  the  west,  seeking 
new  lands  and  new  homes.  You  may  watch  the  changes 
that  brought  swiftly  moving  trains,  automobiles,  and 
airplanes  to  take  the  place  of  the  pioneer’s  covered 
wagon.  Indeed,  if  you  follow  the  story  to  the  end  you 
will  know  how  this  young  land  became  the  great,  rich 
country  which  is  your  home  — the  United  States  of 
America. 
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A Word  Game 

Here  are  more  words  to  add  to  your  list  of  history  terms: 
convention,  constitution,  session,  compromise,  ratify,  issue , 
rebellion,  freedom,  rights,  adopt.  If  you  have  forgotten  any 
of  the  four  ways  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a word,  find  these 
in  the  Word  Game  at  the  end  of  chapter  one.  Be  sure  that 
you  know  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  in  your  list  of  history 
terms.  Perhaps  you  could  have  a match  using  these  words. 

A Map  Study 

The  thirteen  colonies  that  won  their  freedom  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  became  the  first  thirteen  states  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  important  that  you  be  able  to  name  and  locate 
these  states.  While  you  are  securing  some  practice  in  this, 
you  can  also  review  the  map  skills  you  have  been  learning. 

Use  a large  wall  map  of  the  United  States.  Locate  and 
name  each  of  the  thirteen  states.  Which  of  these  was  the 
most  northern  state?  Which  the  most  southern? 

Using  the  scale  of  miles  given  on  the  map  find  how  far  it 
was  from  the  most  northern  to  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
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United  States  in  1788.  How  far  did  representatives  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  New  Hampshire  have  to 
travel  to  reach  the  convention?  From  Georgia?  How  far 
did  George  Washington  travel? 

In  what  direction  did  George  Washington  travel  when  he 
went  to  the  convention?  In  what  direction  did  Alexander 
Hamilton  travel?  Trace  one  or  more  routes  that  each  might 
have  taken  to  the  convention. 

Your  map  uses  colors  and  certain  marks  to  tell  you  facts 
that  you  need  to  know.  How  are  mountains  shown  on  the 
map  you  are  using?  How  are  state  capitals  shown?  How  are 
other  cities  shown?  What  do  colors  shown  on  the  map  tell 
you? 

Find  the  region  in  which  the  first  public  lands  were  lo- 
cated. What  states  are  now  in  this  region?  In  what  direc- 
tion would  a settler  travel  who  was  going  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Ohio? 


Copy  the  little  outline  below  and  write  in  the  proper  place 
the  answer  to  each  question.  You  can  find  most  of  the 
answers  in  this  story.  Ask  an  older  person  to  tell  you  the 
others  if  you  need  help. 

The  Divisions  of  Our  Government 

1.  The  President 

a.  What  is  his  duty? 

b.  Who  holds  the  office  now? 


Making  an  Outline 
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2.  The  Congress 

a.  What  work  does  it  do? 

b.  How  many  houses  does  it  have? 

c.  What  are  the  names  of  the  houses? 

3.  The  Courts 

a.  What  work  do  the  courts  do? 

b.  What  is  the  most  important  court  called? 


Examining  Statements 

When  we  talk  or  write  we  may  use  two  kinds  of  statements. 
One  kind  tells  about  a single  event  or  condition  or  thing.  The 
other  kind  is  a general  statement.  It  describes  a group  of 
events  or  conditions  or  things  that  are  alike  in  some  way. 
For  example,  we  may  make  these  statements:  an  armchair 
has  four  legs;  a camp  chair  has  four  legs;  a dining  chair  has 
four  legs.  Each  of  these  statements  tells  a fact  about  one 
kind  of  chair.  But  after  knowing  these  facts  we  may  make 
this  general  statement  about  chairs:  chairs  have  four  legs. 

In  history  you  will  meet  both  kinds  of  statements.  Cer- 
tain ones  of  these  are  listed  below.  Some  are  general  state- 
ments ; others  tell  about  a single  event  or  condition  or  thing. 
Arrange  these  statements  in  two  groups,  putting  those  that 
tell  about  a single  event,  condition,  or  thing  in  the  first 
group  and  the  general  statements  in  the  second  group. 

A Connecticut  woodcutter  had  to  pay  a tax  on  wood  sold 
in  New  York. 
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A farmer  in  New  Jersey  had  to  pay  a tax  on  vegetables 
sold  in  Pennsylvania. 

A planter  in  North  Carolina  had  to  pay  a tax  on  goods 
brought  to  him  through  the  ports  of  Virginia. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  states  usually  taxed 
citizens  of  other  states  who  carried  on  business  within  their 
borders. 

Conditions  in  regard  to  money  were  very  bad  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

A dollar’s  worth  of  paper  money  might  be  worth  only  one 
cent  in  coin. 

Each  state  issued  paper  money  as  it  pleased. 

Coins  did  not  have  the  same  value  in  all  the  states. 

Coins  were  sometimes  chipped. 

Pirates  seized  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  new  plan  provided  for  three  divisions  of  government. 

Small  states  and  large  states  did  not  agree  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Northern  and  southern  states  wanted  different  things  in 
the  Constitution. 

Courts  were  established. 

Spain  did  not  allow  Americans  to  use  the  Mississippi  River. 

Congress  was  given  the  right  to  make  laws. 

Farming  states  and  trading  states  did  not  have  the  same 
interests. 

Foreign  nations  showed  little  respect  for  the  United  States 
between  1781  and  1788. 

Britain  kept  soldiers  on  American  territory. 

The  Constitution  provided  for  a President. 

A Constitution  was  made  only  because  the  states  made 
compromises  about  matters  on  which  they  did  not  agree. 
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Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  for  pictures  which  show  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Also  find  pictures  of  the  old  State  House  in 
Philadelphia,  now  called  Independence  Hall. 

2.  Ask  an  older  person  who  has  seen  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  tell  you 
of  his  visit  there.  Learn  what  has  been  done  with 
these  two  great  papers  since  the  United  States  has 
been  at  war. 

3.  Make  a group  of  pictures  showing  scenes  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Some  scenes  that  you  might 
like  are,  George  Washington  acting  as  president,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  speaking,  two  representatives  arguing 
hotly. 

4.  The  opening  words  of  the  Constitution,  called  the 
preamble,  are  very  famous.  You  will  not  understand 
them  fully  until  you  are  older,  but  you  may  like  to  hear 
your  teacher  read  them  to  you  now. 

Some  Books  to  Read 

The  days  following  the  Revolution  were  as  you  know  a 
poor  time  for  trade.  In  Clearing  Weather  Cornelia  Meigs  has 
told  of  a New  England  shipbuilding  village  that  felt  the 
pinch  of  the  times.  Very  good  readers  will  like  the  story  and 
likewise  Leader  of  Destiny  by  Jeanette  Eaton.  The  leader 
here  is  George  Washington. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  making  of  the 
Constitution,  look  in  The  Story  of  Our  Constitution  by  Eva 
March  Tappan. 
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WORD  LIST 
To  the  Pupil 

The  following  list  of  words  contains  all  that  are  likely 
to  trouble  you  — indeed  many  more  than  are  likely  to 
trouble  any  one  of  you,  for  a great  many  of  them  are 
explained  where  they  are  first  used  in  the  text.  The 
meanings  that  are  given  are  those  of  the  words  as  they 
are  used  in  the  text  where  you  first  find  them.  Most 
of  these  words,  of  course,  have  other  meanings  as  well, 
sometimes  many  other  meanings,  which  are  not  given 
here.  For  these  other  meanings  you  should  consult  a 
dictionary. 

The  following  key  or  explanation  shows  you  the 
meaning  of  the  so-called  diacritical  (dl'a-krft'i-kal) 
marks  that  are  used  to  tell  you  how  to  pronounce  words: 

ate,  art,  ask,  care,  am,  borate,  total,  soda;  eve,  relent,  end,  level,  giver;  ice, 
ill;  ore,  6bey,  6ff,  form,  hot,  confirm,  noon,  nook;  use,  unite,  turn,  up,  discus; 
oil;  our;  ring;  rink;  bath;  ba the. 
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Acadia  (a-ka'dl-a),  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  region  now 
called  Nova  Scotia 
admiral  (3d'ml-ral),  the  commanding 
officer  of  a fleet  of  ships 
adobe  (a-do'bS),  sun-dried  brick  used 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  North 
America  for  building  houses 
adopt  (a-dbpt'),  take  up  or  choose 
adorn  (a-dorn'),  to  ornament  or  to 
make  more  beautiful 
adventurer  (ad-vSn'thr-er),  a person 
who  carries  out  bold  undertakings 
Aegean  Sea  (e-je'an  se),  the  sea  which 
lies  east  of  Greece 

agony  (Sg'6-nl),  very  great  suffering 
aisle  (il),  a passage  between  two 
rows  of  seats 

Albemarle  [formerly  spelled  Alber- 
marle]  (8,1'be-marl),  the  name  of 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in 
what  is  now  North  Carolina 
Algonquin  Indians  (3,1-gQn'kIn),  a 
tribe  of  Indians  in  northeastern 
North  America  who  were  friendly 
toward  the  French 
almanac  (ol'ma-n&k),  a paper-bound 
booklet  containing  a calendar, 
facts  about  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  in  the  case  of  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac  wise  sayings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin 
amazement  (d-maz'ment),  great  sur- 
prise 

Amazon  River  (S,m'a-z6n),  a river 
in  South  America,  the  largest  in 
the  world 

amen  (a'mSn'),  the  word  with  which 
a prayer  is  closed 

American  Revolution  (a-mgr'I-kan 
rfiv'o-lu'shun),  the  war  in  which 
the  English  colonies  in  America 
won  independence  from  Great 
Britain 


andiron  (and'i'ern),  the  iron  or  brass 
supports  which  hold  wood  in  a 
fireplace 

Anglican  Church  (8,n'gli-kan),  the 
Established  Church  of  England 
Angola  (&n-go'ld),  Portuguese  (ter- 
ritory in)  West  Africa 
anvil  (iin'vil),  the  iron  block  on  which 
a blacksmith  hammers  hot  metal 
apartment  (a-part'ment),  a room  or 
a set  of  rooms  in  which  one  lives 
apostle  (d-p5s"l),  one  of  the  twelve 
men  whom  Jesus  Christ  chose  to 
aid  him  in  teaching  and  preaching 
Arizona  (Sr'f-zo'nd),  once  a Spanish 
colony,  now  a state  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States 
Arkansas  (ar'kan-so),  a state  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  United 
States;  a river  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi 

artificial  (ar'tl-flsh'al),  not  natural 
but  made  by  man  to  look  like 
something  which  is  natural 
astrolabe  (&s'tro-lab),  an  instrument 
by  which  sailors  could  find  their 
position  while  they  were  at  sea 
avail  (a-val'),  help 
aye  (i),  yes 

Azores  (a-zorz'),  Portuguese  islands 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
Aztec  (&z't8k),  a member  of  the 
tribe  of  people  who  ruled  Mexico 
when  Cortes  conquered  it.  The 
Aztecs  were  more  civilized  than 
most  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
North  America  at  that  time, 
backwoods  (bak'wobdz'),  wild  re- 
gions or  forests 

backwoodsman  (b&kVoodz'man),  a 
man  who  lives  in  the  forest 
Bahama  Islands  (ba-ha'md),  an  island 
group  northeast  of  Cuba  and  east 
of  Florida 
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Balboa  (b&l-bo'a),  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer who  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean 

Baltimore,  Lord  (bol'tl-mor),  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore  was  George 
Calvert;  the  second,  his  son,  Cecil 
Calvert.  They  were  proprietors 
of  the  Maryland  colony. 

Barcelona  (bar'se-lo'nd),  a city  in 
northeastern  Spain  where  the  king 
and  queen  had  their  court  when 
Columbus  returned  from  his  first 
voyage 

Bay  of  Fundy  (fiin'di),  the  narrow 
strip  of  water  which  separates  most 
of  Nova  Scotia  from  the  mainland 
bayonet  (ba'6-n6t),  a sharp-pointed 
weapon  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
gun 

Belleisle  Strait  (bSl'll'  strat),  the  nar- 
row body  of  water  which  separates 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland 
berth  (burth),  a place  to  sleep 
Bimini  (blm'1-ni),  the  island  near 
Florida  which  was  said  to  contain 
a spring  whose  waters  would  restore 
youth  to  those  who  drank  of  them 
bleak  (blek),  bare 

bloodhound  (blud'hound'),  a kind  of 
dog  that  has  a keen  sense  of  smell 
Bristol  (brls'tul),  an  English  city 
broadside  (brod'sld'),  the  firing  at 
one  time  of  all  the  guns  on  one 
side  of  a ship 

brotherhood  (brti^'er-hdod),  a group 
of  men  joined  together  by  the  same 
interests  and  ideas 
buckskin  (buk'skln'),  the  tanned 
skin  of  a deer 

Burgesses,  House  of  (bfir'j&s-8z), 
the  lawmaking  body  of  Virginia 
during  colonial  times 
Burgoyne,  John  (bur-goin'),  a British 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
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burial  (bfir'l-al),  the  covering  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  earth  or  the 
placing  of  the  body  in  a tomb 
bustle  (bus'd),  noisy  hurry 
cabinet  (kab'I-nSt),  a piece  of  furni- 
ture having  shelves 
Cabot,  John  (kab'ut),  an  Italian 
who  explored  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America  for  Great  Britain 
Cabot,  Sebastian  (se-bas'chan),  the 
son  of  John  Cabot,  who  was  with 
his  father  on  trips  to  North  America 
Cabrillo,  Juan  Rodriguez  (kab-rel'yb, 
hwan  ro-dre'guath),  the  name  by 
which  a Portuguese  sailor  who 
discovered  San  Diego  Bay  is  known 
calico  (kal'I-ko),  a cotton  cloth 
Calicut  (kal'1-kut),  a city  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  India 
Canary  Islands  (ka-nar'I),  a group  of 
islands  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Africa 

Cape  Breton  Island  (kap  brfit'un),  an 
island  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (kap  ov  good 
hop),  the  point  of  land  at  the  south 
end  of  Africa 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (kap  vfird),  a 
group  of  Portuguese  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean 

capital  (k&p'l-tal),  the  city  which 
forms  the  seat  of  government  of  a 
state  or  country 

Cartier,  Jacques  (kar'tya',  zhak),  one 
of  the  early  French  explorers 
ceremony  (sSr'e-mo'nl),  a special  set 
of  acts  to  be  carried  out  on  a certain 
occasion 

Champlain,  Samuel  de  (sh&m'plan', 
de),  a Frenchman  who  explored 
the  region  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes  and 
who  founded  Quebec 


charcoal  (char'kol'),  partly  burned 
wood  which  has  been  prepared 
in  such  a way  that  it  makes  fuel 
charger  (charter),  a large  pewter 
platter,  used  in  colonial  times 
Charleston  (charlz'tun),  a city  in 
South  Carolina 

Chesapeake  Bay  (chfc'a-pek),  a 
large  bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America 
choir  (kwir),  a group  of  singers 
Christianity  (krls'chl-Sn'I-tl),  the 
religion  taught  by  Christ  and  the 
people  who  followed  him 
churn  (churn),  to  beat  cream  in  order 
to  cause  butter  to  form;  the  vessel 
in  which  cream  is  thus  beaten 
Cibola,  Seven  Cities  of  (se'bo-la),  the 
cities,  supposed  to  be  of  gold,  of 
which  the  Indians  had  told  the 
Spaniards 

city-state  (sit'I-stat'),  in  Greece  and 
Italy  a city  and  the  region  around 
it,  both  of  which  were  ruled  by 
one  government 

Ciudad  Trujillo  ( sy oo-thsdh ' troo- 
hel'yo),  the  modern  name  for  the 
capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic; 
this  city  was  once  called  Santo 
Domingo 

civilize  (siv'I-liz),  to  bring  out  of  a 
savage  condition  by  finding  new 
and  better  ways  to  live 
claim  (klam),  something  which  is  de- 
manded as  one’s  own;  a right  or 
title 

clanking  (klarik'Ing),  rattling 
coffeehouse  (k5f'I-hous'),  a place 
where  people  met  to  talk,  eat,  and 
drink  together 

colonial  (ko-lo'ni-al),  referring  to  a 
colony 

colonist  (kSl'6-nist),  a person  who 
lives  in  a colony 


colony  (kdl'd-nl),  a settlement  or  place 
of  settlement  in  a new  country 
Columbus,  Christopher  (ko-lum'bus, 
krls'to-fer),  the  man  who  is  credited 
with  discovering  America 
commander  in  chief  (ko-man'der  In 
chef),  a general  who  commands 
a whole  army 

common  room  (kom'un),  the  chief 
room  in  a colonial  tavern  where 
men  drank,  travelers  warmed  them- 
selves before  the  fire,  and  everyone 
talked  over  the  news  of  the  day 
company  (kiim'pa-nl),  a body  of 
people  who  have  joined  together 
to  carry  out  some  undertaking;  in 
colonial  times  a body  of  people  who 
joined  together  to  establish  colonies 
and  carry  on  trade 
compass  (kum'pas),  an  instrument 
with  a needle  which  always  points 
to  the  north 

compromise  (kQm'pro-mlz),  a settle- 
ment of  a quarrel  or  dispute,  which 
is  made  by  each  side  giving  up  part 
of  what  it  wants 

comrade  (kSm'rSd),  a friend  who 
shares  in  some  undertaking 
Connecticut  (ko-ngt'i-kut),  a colony 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  now  a state 
in  the  United  States 
constitution  (kdn'stl-tu'shun),  the 
principles  of  government  by  which 
the  citizens  of  a country  agree  to 
live 

Continental  Congress  (kQn'tl-ngn'tal 
k5n'gr8s),  the  body  of  men  who 
were  elected  by  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies to  manage  their  affairs  during 
the  Revolutionary  War 
convention  (kon-vSn'shun),  a meeting 
called  for  a special  purpose 
cooper  (koop'er),  a man  who  makes 
barrels 
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cornhusking  (korn'hus'kfng),  a gath- 
ering at  which  everyone  worked 
at  removing  the  husks  or  outer 
coverings  from  ears  of  corn.  Such 
a gathering  usually  ended  with  a 
supper  and  a dance. 

Cornwallis,  Charles  (korn-wSl'Is),  the 
British  general  who  surrendered  at 
Yorktown 

Coronado,  Francisco  de  (ko'rS-na'i/io, 
fran-sls'ko  da)',  a Spanish  explorer 
who  searched  for  cities  of  gold 

Cortes,  Hernando  (kor'tSz,  gr'nan'do), 
a Spanish  explorer  who  conquered 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico 

council  (koun'sll),  a body  of  men 
chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a 
colony,  city,  town,  or  other  organ- 
ized group 

courtyard  (kort'yard'),  an  open  space 
in  the  center  of  a building  or  group 
of  houses 

cowherd  (kou'hftrd),  a person  who 
drives  cows  to  and  from  pasture 
and  watches  them  while  they 
graze 

cowhide  (kou'hid'),  leather  made 
from  the  hide  of  a cow 

Crusader  (kroo-sad'er),  a Christian 
who  went  on  a trip  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
it  from  the  Turks 

deacon  (de'kun),  an  officer  of  the 
church 

debtor  (dSt'er),  a person  who  owes 
money  to  another 

Declaration  of  Independence  (dSk'la- 
ra'shun),  the  statement  issued  by 
the  American  colonies  in  which 
they  declared  themselves  to  be 
free,  or  independent,  of  the  rule 
of  Great  Britain 

Delaware  (del'd- war),  the  name  of 
a colony  along  the  Atlantic  coast; 
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now  of  a state  in  the  United  States; 
a river  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  a bay  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river 

Delaware,  Lord,  the  first  governor 
of  the  Jamestown  colony 
departure  (de-par'tfir),  the  act  of 
going  away  or  taking  one’s  leave 
desertion  (de-zffr'shun),  the  act  of 
running  away 

De  Soto,  Hernando  (d£  so'to,  Sr- 
nan'do),  the  Spanish  explorer  who 
discovered  the  Mississippi  River 
diary  (dl'd-rl),  a record  written  from 
day  to  day  in  which  a person  tells 
what  he  has  done  or  thought 
Dias,  Bartholomeu  (de'as,  bar-th5l'- 
6-mu),  a Portuguese  explorer  who 
was  the  first  man  to  sail  around 
the  southern  tip  of  Africa 
director-general  (dI-r6k'ter-jSn'er-al), 
the  officer  who  governed  New 
Amsterdam  for  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company 

disappointment  (dls'a-point'ment), 
the  feeling  one  has  when  one  has 
been  disappointed,  that  is,  has  not 
had  what  one  wished  or  hoped  for 
discourage  (dls-ktir'Ij),  to  take  away 
hope 

discovery  (dls-kuv'er-I),  finding  or 
making  known  for  the  first  time 
ditty  (dlt'I),  song;  short  poem  to  be 
sung 

dock  (dQk),  a place  where  a boat  or 
ship  may  be  tied  up  to  load  and 
unload 

Dominican  Republic  (dS-mln'I-kan 
rS-piib'lIk),  a republic  comprising 
the  east  part  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola 

dormer  window  (dor'mer),  a window 
set  into  a sloping  roof 
downstream  (doun'strem'),  in  the 


direction  in  which  a stream  is 
flowing 

drape  (drap),  to  cover  with  cloth 
which  hangs  in  loose  folds 
drench  (drgnch),  to  wet  through  and 
through 

dripping  pan  (drlp'lng),  a pan  used 
to  catch  the  fat  which  drips  from 
meat  that  is  being  fried  or  broiled 
dummy  (dum'i),  a figure  of  a person 
Easter  (es'ter),  a church  holiday 
which  celebrates  the  day  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead 
Eastward  Ho  (est'werd),  the  name 
of  an  English  play  popular  in  the 
seventeenth  century 
eatable  (et'd-b’l),  food 
educated  (6d'u-ka't6d),  having  an 
education 

eighteenth  century  (a'tenth'  s6n'- 
chu-rl),  the  years  from  1701  to 
1800 

El  Dorado,  the  Gilded  Man  (61 

d6-ra'do),  according  to  an  old  tale, 
an  Indian  chief  in  South  America 
who  each  day  was  dusted  with 
fine  gold 

embroider  (6m-broi'der),  to  adorn 
with  fancy  stitches 
Endicott,  John  (6n'dI-kot),  a leader 
of  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts 
Episcopal  Church  (6-pls'k6-pal),  a 
Protestant  church  in  America 
having  much  the  same  beliefs  as 
those  held  by  the  Established 
Church  of  England 
Ericsson,  Leif  (6r'ik-sun,  Ilf),  a 
Northman,  thought  to  have  been 
the  first  white  man  to  reach 
America 

Espanola  (6s'pa-nyofla),  the  Spanish 
name  given  to  the  island  now  called 
Hispaniola 

Estevan  (as-ta-van'),  a Negro  who 


was  killed  while  seeking  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola 

experiment  (6ks-p6r'I-ment),  a trial 
made  in  order  to  find  out  some- 
thing not  yet  known 
explore  (6ks-plor'),  to  travel  in  little 
known  lands  in  order  to  discover 
new  facts  about  them 
exploration  (6ks'plo-ra'shun),  the  act 
of  exploring  or  traveling  in  little 
known  lands  to  discover  new  facts 
explorer  (6ks-plor'er),  a person  who 
explores 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain  (fllr'dl- 
n&nd),  the  king  of  Spain  at  the 
time  when  America  was  discovered 
ferry  (f6r'i),  a boat  which  carries 
people  or  goods  back  and  forth 
across  a narrow  strip  of  water 
fettered  (f6t'erd),  bound 
feudalism  (fu'dal-Iz’m),  a plan  of 
living,  followed  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  which  men  gave  service  to 
their  lord  in  return  for  protection 
and  the  use  of  his  land 
fiber  (fi'ber),  a threadlike  piece  of 
anything 

fifteenth  century  (flf'tenth'),  the 
years  from  1401  to  1500 
flagship  (fl&g'ship'),  the  ship  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  a fleet 
flax  (flaks),  a plant  from  whose 
stems  linen  thread  is  made 
flax  beating  (bet'Ing),  a gathering 
at  which  the  bark  and  center  of  the 
stem  were  removed  to  leave  the 
fibers  of  the  flax.  A flax  beating 
ended  with  a merrymaking, 
flicker  (fllk'er),  an  unsteady  light 
flinch  (flinch),  to  shrink  or  draw 
back  from  danger 

Florence  (flOr'ens),  once  one  of  the 
rich  city-states  of  Italy;  now  a 
modern  Italian  city 
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flung  (flung),  thrown 
forge  (forj),  a place  where  metal  can 
be  heated  and  shaped 
four-poster  (for'pos'ter),  a bed  hav- 
ing a tall  post  at  each  corner 
fourteenth  century  (for'tenth'),  the 
years  from  1301  to  1400 
framework  (fram'wurk'),  a support 
Franciscan  (fr&n-sis'kan),  belonging 
or  relating  to  the  brotherhood 
founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
freedom  (fre'dum),  state  of  being 
free;  independence 
freeman  (fre'man),  a freeborn  citizen 
friar  (frl'er),  a man  who  belonged  to 
a religious  group  and  who  gave 
up  everything  else  for  religion 
fringed  (frlnjd),  having  a fringe,  that 
is,  a border  of  threads  or  narrow 
cut  strips  of  material 
Fundy,  Bay  of,  see  Bay  of  Fundy 
gable  (ga'b’l),  the  end  where  two 
sloping  roofs  meet  in  a ridge, 
together  with  the  three-cornered 
piece  of  wall  that  it  covers 
Gama,  Vasco  da  (ga'ma,  vasTso  dd), 
the  Portuguese  sea  captain  who 
discovered  the  water  route  to  India 
Genoa  (jSn'6-d),  once  one  of  the 
Italian  city-states;  now  a modern 
city  called  Genova 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey  (gll'bert, 
hum'frl),  an  Englishman  who  tried 
to  establish  colonies  in  America 
gilt  (gilt),  material  with  which  a 
surface  is  covered  to  make  it 
look  like  gold 

girdle  (gflr'd’l),  a belt  fastened 
around  the  waist 
gleam  (glem),  small  flash  of  light 
gnawing  (no'ing),  biting 
Golden  Hind  (gol'den  hind),  Francis 
Drake’s  ship  which  sailed  round 
the  world 
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Good  Speed  (good  sped),  one  of  the 
three  ships  in  which  the  first 
colonists  came  to  Jamestown 

govern  (guv'ern),  to  direct,  control, 
or  rule 

government  (guv'ern-ment),  body  of 
persons  who  govern  or  control  a 
state  or  country 

governor  (guv'er-ner),  one  who  gov- 
erns or  rules,  the  head  of  a colony 
or  state 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 

(kan'yun,  kSl'o-ra'do),  a narrow 
valley  through  which  the  Colorado 
River  flows.  The  valley  with  its 
high,  steep  sides  is  famous  for  its 
great  beauty. 

gratitude  (grat'I-tud),  thankfulness 

Greece  (gres),  a country  in  south- 
eastern Europe 

greeting  (gret'Ing),  words  used  when 
addressing  a person.  “Good  morn- 
ing” is  a greeting. 

gridiron  (grld'i'ern),  an  iron  utensil 
upon  which  meat  can  be  cooked 
over  the  coals 

habitant  (h&b'I-tant),  under  the  plan 
practiced  by  the  French  in  Canada, 
the  person  who  by  paying  a small 
rent  had  the  right  to  grow  crops  on 
the  land  of  the  seigneur 

Haiti,  Republic  of  (ha'tl),  the  name 
of  the  republic  which  makes  up  the 
western  half  of  the  island  of  His- 
paniola. 

hamper  (ham'per),  hinder 

Hartford  (hart'ferd),  a city  in  Con- 
necticut 

Harvard  College  (har'verd),  the  first 
college  to  be  established  in  the 
English  colonies 

harvest  festival  (har'vSst  fSs'tl-val), 
a merrymaking  held  to  celebrate 
gathering  of  crops  in  the  fall 


headstrong  (hSd'strong),  fond  of  hav- 
ing one’s  own  way 

headwaters  (hSd'wo'terz),  the  upper 
part  of  a river 
heedless  (hed'les),  careless 
helmet  (hSl'mSt),  a covering  of  metal 
worn  to  protect  the  head 
hemp  (h8mp),  a plant  the  fibers  from 
whose  stems  are  made  into  rope, 
string,  and  coarse  cloth 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Prince  (hSn'rl), 
a Portuguese  prince  who  did  much 
to  extend  men’s  knowledge  of 
sailing 

hereafter  (her- after),  in  the  future 
Hispaniola  (hls'pan-yoTd),  official 
name  of  the  island  of  Haiti 
hogshead  (h5gz'h§d),  a very  large 
barrel 

homespun  (hom'spun'),  cloth  woven 
from  thread  which  was  spun  at 
home 

Hooker,  Thomas  (hook'er),  the  Puri- 
tan who  led  a band  of  settlers  into 
Connecticut 

hornbook  (horn'bdok'),  a small  board 
upon  which  was  fastened  a sheet 
of  paper  that  had  on  it  the  alpha- 
bet and  other  printed  matter,  the 
whole  protected  by  a sheet  of  horn 
hostess  (hos'tSs),  a woman  who 
entertains  another  person  as  her 
guest 

Howe,  Richard  (hou),  a commander 
of  a British  fleet 

Howe,  William,  a British  general 
huddle  (htkf’l),  to  crowd  closely 
together 

Huron  (hu'ron),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Great  Lakes;  a tribe  of 
Indians  living  near  this  lake 
Hutchinson,  Anne  (hhchTn-sun),  one 
of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island 
hymn  (him),  a song  which  praises  God 


iceberg  (is'bfirg'),  a great  body  of 
ice  floating  in  the  sea 
imaginary  (I-majT-ngr'I),  not  real 
Inca  (In'kd),  the  ruler  of  the  Indians 
of  Peru  whom  Pizarro  conquered 
indentured  (In-dSn'turd),  bound  to 
serve  for  a period  of  years 
independence  (in'de-pgn'dens),  the 
right  to  manage  one’s  own  affairs; 
freedom  from  the  control  of  others 
Indies  (In'dlz),  a name  given  to  the 
islands  discovered  by  Columbus, 
now  called  West  Indies 
indigo  (In'dI-go),  a plant  from  which 
blue  dye  is  made 

inhabitant  (In-h&b'I-tant),  one  who 
lives  in  a place 

innkeeper  (in'kep'er),  a person  who 
keeps  an  inn  or  hotel 
interruption  (In'te-riip'shun),  a 
breaking  in  upon  or  bringing  to  a 
stop  that  which  is  taking  place 
inventor  (In-vSn'ter),  a person  who 
invents  or  makes  something  new 
Iroquois  (Ir'6-kwoi),  a powerful  group 
of  Indians  who  once  lived  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States 
irrigate  (ir'i-gat),  to  water  dry  land 
Isabella,  queen  of  Spain  (Iz'd-b61'd), 
the  queen  of  Spain  at  the  time  that 
America  was  discovered 
issue  (Ish'u),  send  out 
Jamaica  (jd-ma'kd),  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies 

Jesuit  (jgz'il-It),  a member  of  a 
religious  brotherhood 
Jesus  Christ  (je'zus  krist),  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
Joliet,  Louis  (zho'lya',  loo'e'),  a 
French  explorer 

Kaskaskia  (k&s-kas'ki-d),  a settle- 
ment and  fort  in  Illinois 
King’s  Highway  (hi'wa'),  the  English 
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name  of  a road  made  by  the 
Spanish  to  connect  the  missions 
of  California 

Kino,  Eusebio  Francisco  (ke'n6, 
a-oo-sa'be-o  fran-ses'kd),  a Spanish 
priest  who  served  in  the  south- 
western part  of  North  America 
knocker  (nSk'er),  a hinged  piece  of 
metal  fastened  on  a door,  to  be 
used  in  knocking 

Kublai  Khan  (koo'bll  khan'),  a title 
meaning  Great  Emperor 
Labrador  (l&b'rd-dor'),  a region  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  North  America 
lance  (Ians),  a spear 
La  Salle,  Rene  Robert  de  (la  sal', 
re-na'  ro'bar'  de),  a French  ex- 
plorer who  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River 
Latin  Grammar  School  (l&t'ln),  the 
school  in  the  Massachusetts  colony 
in  which  a boy  prepared  for  college 
lecture  (lSk'chtir),  a speech 
Leeward  Islands  (le'werd),  a group 
of  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
legislature  (lfij'Is-la'thr),  a lawmak- 
ing body 

Leon,  Juan  Ponce  de,  see  Ponce  de 
Leon 

Leyden  (li'd£n),  a town  in  Holland 
where  Separatists  from  England 
lived  for  a time 

lieutenant  governor  (lh-tSn'ant  guv'- 
er-ner),  the  officer  next  below  the 
governor  in  rank 

litter  (llt'er),  a framework  which 
holds  a couch  on  which  a person 
can  be  carried 

llama  (la'md;  lya'ma),  a South  Ameri- 
can animal  sometimes  used  for 
carrying  burdens 

loom  (loom),  a frame  which  holds  the 
thread  for  weaving  cloth 
Louisiana  (ldo-e'zI-Sn'a),  a name 
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given  by  the  French  to  a large 
region  in  the  Mississippi  valley; 
now  one  of  the  Southern  States  in 
the  United  States 
loyal  (loi'al),  faithful 
loyalist  (loi'al-ist),  a colonist  who 
during  the  Revolutionary  War 
favored  the  British 
Madeira  Island  (ma-de'ra;  ma-da'ra), 
an  island  in  the  north  Atlantic 
belonging  to  Portugal 
madness  (m&d'ngs),  the  state  of  being 
out  of  one’s  mind 

Magellan,  Ferdinand  (md-jSl'an),  the 
Portuguese  sea  captain  who  com- 
manded the  Spanish  fleet  of  which 
one  ship  made  the  first  voyaere 
round  the  world 

mahogany  (md-h6g'd-nl),  a valuable 
wood  used  for  making  furniture 
Marcos  de  Nizza,  see  Nizza,  Marcos  de 
market  place  (mar'ket  plas),  an  open 
space  in  a city,  where  goods  are  sold 
Marquette,  Jacques  (mar-ket',  zhak), 
a Jesuit  priest  who  with  the  explorer 
Joliet  traveled  far  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi 

marten  (mar'tSn),  a fur-bearing  ani- 
mal 

Martinique  (mar'tl-nek'),  an  island 
in  the  West  Indies 
mason  (ma's’n),  a person  who  builds 
with  stone 

Massachusetts  (m&s'd-choo'sSts),  a 
colony  founded  by  Puritans  and 
Separatists;  now  a state  in  the 
United  States 

Massasoit  (mas'd-soit'),  an  Indian 
chief  who  lived  near  the  settlers 
at  Plymouth 
massy  (m&s'I),  heavy 
Matthew  (m&th'u),  the  ship  on 
which  John  Cabot  made  his  first 
voyage  to  America 


Mayflower  Compact  (ma'flou'er),  the 
agreement  made  by  the  Pilgrims 
while  they  were  still  on  board  the 
Mayflower , by  which  they  decided 
to  choose  their  own  officers  and 
make  their  own  laws 
Mediterranean  Sea  (m8d'I-te-ra'ne- 
an),  a sea  lying  south  of  Europe 
Menendez  de  Aviles  (ma-n8n'dath 
da  a've-las'),  the  founder  of  St. 
Augustine,  Florida 
Milan  (mi-l&n'),  once  an  Italian 
city-state;  now  a modern  Italian 
city 

mink  (mink),  a fur-bearing  animal 
minuet  (min'u-8t'),  a dance  that  was 
popular  during  colonial  days 
Minuit,  Peter  (min'u-It),  first  director- 
general  of  New  Amsterdam 
mission  (mish'un),  a tract  of  land 
owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  upon  which  Christian 
Indians  lived,  worked,  and  wor- 
shiped under  the  direction  of  a 
priest  or  friar 

Mission  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey 

(san  kar'los  da  mon'te-ra'),  one  of 
the  early  missions  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  California 
Mona  Lisa  (mo'nd  le'za),  the  name 
of  a famous  picture  painted  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci 
monastery  (mon'as-tgr'I),  a building 
where  monks  live 

monk  (rniink),  a man  who  joins  one 
of  the  Christian  brotherhoods  and 
spends  his  life  in  Christian  service, 
usually  in  a monastery 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de  (mont'kam', 
mar'ke'  de),  the  general  who  led  the 
French  against  the  English  at  the 
Battle  of  Quebec 

Monterey  Bay  (mon'te-ra'),  a bay  on 
the  coast  of  California 


Montezuma  (mdn'te-zoo'md),  the 
ruler  of  the  Aztecs,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  Cortes 

Montreal  (mont're-ol'),  a city  in 
Canada 

moose  (moos),  a large  animal  of 
the  deer  family 

mosquito  (mus-ke'to),  a small  insect 
Mozambique  (mo'zam-bek'),  a Portu- 
guese colony  in  southeast  Africa, 
also  called  Portuguese  East  Africa 
museum  (mu-ze'um),  a place  where 
objects  of  interest  are  collected 
and  kept 

Narragansett  Bay  (n&r'a-g&n'sSt),  a 
bay  along  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island 

navigator  (n&v'I-ga'ter),  a person 
who  knows  how  to  steer  a ship  and 
sail  the  seas 

Netherlands  (n&Zi'er-landz),  another 
name  for  Holland 

nevertheless  (nfiv'er-i/ie-lSs'),  how- 
ever 

New  Amsterdam  (am'ster-dam),  the 
name  that  the  Dutch  gave  to  the 
city  now  called  New  York 
New  England  Primer  (prlm'er),  a 
small  book  from  which  children 
learned  to  read  in  colonial  schools 
Newfoundland  (nu 'fund-land'),  a 

large  island  off  the  northeastern 
coast  of  North  America 
New  Netherland  (n&fc'er-land),  the 
name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
colony  later  called  New  York 
New  Orleans  (or'le-anz),  an  early 
French  settlement;  now  a large 
city  in  Louisiana 

Newport,  Christopher  (nu'port),  the 
sea  captain  who  brought  the  first 
colonists  to  Jamestown 
Nicolls,  Colonel  Richard  [formerly 
spelled  Nicholls]  (nlk'ulz),  the  Eng- 
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lish  commander  to  whom  Stuyve- 
sant  surrendered  New  Amsterdam 
Nina  (ne'nya),  one  of  the  ships  in 
Columbus’s  small  fleet 
Nizza,  Marcos  de  (ne'sa,  mar'kos  da), 
a member  of  Coronado’s  exploring 
party 

nobleman  (no'b’l-man),  a man  of 
noble  birth  or  high  rank 
Oglethorpe,  James  (o'g’l-thorp),  the 
founder  of  Georgia 
Ofiate,  Juan  de  [formerly  spelled  de 
Onante]  (da  on-ya'ta,  hwan),  a 
Spaniard  who  led  the  first  settlers 
into  New  Mexico 

Ontario  (bn-tar'i-o),  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes 

Orellana,  Francisco  (o'rbl-ya'na),  a 
Spaniard  who  explored  in  South 
America 

Orthodox  Church  (or'tho-dbks),  the 
chief  Christian  Church  in  eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Egypt;  also 
called  Greek  Catholic  Church 
outlaw  (out'lo'),  a person  who,  because 
he  has  broken  a law,  no  longer  has 
a right  to  be  protected  by  law 
overboard  (o'ver-bord'),  from  on 
board  a ship  into  the  water 
overflow  (o'ver-flo'),  flood 
Oxford  University  (oks'ferd),  an  old 
and  well-known  English  university 
Palos  (pa'los),  the  city  in  Spain  from 
which  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first 
voyage 

Panama  (pan'd-ma'),  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  once  connected 
North  and  South  America 
panel  (pan'el),  a strip  set  into  a 
surface 

Parliament  (par'li-ment),  the  law- 
making body  of  England 
Patagonia  (pat'a-go'nl-d),  a region  at 
the  extreme  south  of  South  America 
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patchwork  (pach'wfirk'),  pieces  of 
bright-colored  cloth  sewed  together 
patroon  (pd-troon'),  a Dutch  land- 
holder in  New  Net  her  land 
peel  (pel),  a long-handled  shovel 
used  to  remove  food  from  a brick 
oven;  sometimes  called  a slice 
peg  (peg),  as  used  here,  a peg  leg, 
that  is,  a piece  of  wood  which  is 
strapped  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg  so  that  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
lower  leg,  which  is  gone 
Pelican  (pbl'l-kan),  the  name  of  the 
ship  in  which  Francis  Drake  left 
England  on  the  voyage  that  finally 
took  him  round  the  world;  later 
named  the  Golden  Hind 
Persian  Gulf  (phr'zhan),  a narrow 
body  of  water  which  separates 
Persia  and  Arabia 

Peru  (pe-roo'),  a country  in  South 
America 

pew  (pu),  a bench  used  in  church 
pewter  (pu'ter),  a material  made  of 
a mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  used  for 
making  dishes  and  other  articles 
Philadelphia  (fil'd-dbl'fi-d),  a city  in 
Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands  (fll'l-pen),  a group 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Pilgrim  (pilgrim),  one  of  the  English 
settlers  who  founded  the  Plymouth 
colony  in  Massachusetts 
Pinta  (pln'ta),  one  of  the  ships  in 
Columbus’s  small  fleet 
pirate  (pl'rlt),  a sea  robber 
Pizarro,  Francisco  (pl-zar'ro),  the 
Spanish  explorer  who  conquered 
Peru 

plantation  (plan-ta'shun),  a very 
large  farm 

planter  (plan'ter),  a man  who  owns 
a plantation 

platform  (plat'form'),  a flat  surface 


built  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding floor  or  ground 
platter  (pl&t'er),  a flat  dish  which  is 
usually  longer  than  it  is  wide 
plumed  hat  (ploomd),  a hat  with  a 
plume  or  feather  on  it 
Plymouth  Company  (pllm'uth),  the 
company  which  sent  the  Pilgrims 
to  America 

Pocahontas  (po'kd-hSn'tas),  an  In- 
dian girl  who  married  John  Rolfe 
political  (po-lit'I-kal),  having  to  do 
with  affairs  of  government 
Polo,  Marco  (po'lo,  mar'ko),  a citizen 
of  Venice  who  traveled  to  the  far 
eastern  part  of  Asia  during  the 
thirteenth  century 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan  (pon'tha  da 
la-5n'),  a Spaniard  who  discovered 
Florida 

porridge  (pSr'Ij),  a soft  food  made  of 
cereal 

porringer  (pQr'In-jer),  a small  bowl 
or  cup  from  which  such  soft  foods 
as  porridge  are  eaten 
Portola,  Gaspar  de  (por-to'la,  gas'par 
da),  a Spaniard  who  commanded 
the  exploring  party  which  made  the 
first  settlement  at  Monterey  Bay 
in  California 

Portsmouth  (ports'muth),  a settle- 
ment made  by  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  a party  of  her  friends 
Portugal  (por'tu-gal),  a small  country 
in  southwestern  Europe 
Portuguese  (por'tu-gez),  belonging 
or  referring  to  Portugal 
Potomac  River  (po-to'mak),  a river 
in  Virginia 

Powhatan  (pou'hd-t&n'),  the  title 
of  an  Indian  chief  who  lived  near 
the  Jamestown  colony 
prairie  (prar'I),  a large  area  of  level, 
grass-covered  land 


prancing  (pran'slng),  moving  gaily 
and  proudly 

Presbyterian  (prgz  'bl-ter'I-an) , the 
name  of  a Protestant  church 
procession  (pro-sSsh'un),  a line  of 
marching  people 

proprietor  (pro-prl'e-ter),  a person 
who  owns  and  has  charge  of  an 
undertaking 

prose  (proz),  written  language  not 
arranged  in  verse 
protest  (pro-t8st'),  object 
Protestant  (prot'es-tant),  referring 
to  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  other  than  the  Roman  or 
Greek  Catholic 

Providence  (prSv'l-dens),  an  early 
colonial  settlement;  now  a city 
in  Rhode  Island 

Providence  Plantations  (plan- 
ta'shunz),  an  early  name  for  the 
settlements  that  later  became  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island 
psalm  (sam),  a sacred  song  or  poem 
pueblo  (pwgb'lo),  a great  house  of 
several  stories  and  many  rooms  in 
which  all  the  people  of  an  Indian 
village  may  live.  Such  houses  are 
used  by  certain  Indians  in  the  south- 
western part  of  North  America 
today. 

Puerto  Rico  (pwgr'to  re'ko)  an  island 
in  the  West  Indies 

pulpit  (pdol'pit),  the  desk,  usually  on 
a raised  platform,  behind  which  a 
preacher  stands  to  preach 
purify  (pu'rl-fi),  to  make  pure,  that 
is,  to  remove  everything  which 
does  not  belong 

Puritan  (pu'rl-tan),  a member  of 
a group  of  Protestants  who  wanted 
to  change  many  of  the  forms  of 
worship  in  their  church 
Quaker  (kwak'er),  the  nickname 
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given  to  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a religious  body 
Quebec  (kwe-bSk'),  a city  in  Canada 
Quivira  (ke-ve'ra),  a city,  supposed 
to  contain  great  riches,  of  which 
the  Indians  told  Coronado 
raccoon  skin  (ra-koon'  skin),  the  skin 
of  a small  gray  animal  which  lives 
in  the  forests  of  America 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (ro'll),  an  Eng- 
lishman who  tried  to  settle  colonies 
in  America 

ratify  (r&t'f-fi),  approve 
rebellion  (re-bSl'yun),  a fight  against 
the  government 

remonstrance  (re-mSn'strans),  pro- 
test 

repeal  (re-pel'),  to  withdraw 
resistance  (re-zls'tans),  opposing 
force 

Revolutionary  War  (rgv'o-lu'shun- 
6r'i),  the  war  fought  by  the  English 
colonies  in  America  by  which  they 
won  their  independence  from  Great 
Britain 

right  (rit),  that  which  is  true  or  just; 

that  to  which  one  has  a claim 
Roanoke  Island  (ro'a-nok'),  an  island 
along  the  Virginia  coast  upon 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tried 
to  settle  colonies 

Rolfe,  John  (rdlf),  a Virginia  colonist. 
The  Indians  taught  him  how  to 
grow  tobacco. 

root  house  (root  hous),  a cave  dug 
in  the  earth  and  walled  up  where 
vegetables  may  be  stored 
roused  (rouzd),  awakened,  stirred  up 
route  (root),  course,  way,  line  of 
march  or  travel 

ruff  (rdf),  a stiffly  starched  ruffle 
sometimes  worn  around  the  neck 
by  men  and  women  during  the 
sixteenth  century 
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rum  (rum),  a strong  drink 
Sabbath  (sab'ath),  a day  of  rest  and 
worship.  The  Puritans  kept  the 
Sabbath  from  sunset  on  Saturday 
until  sunset  on  Sunday. 

St.  Augustine  (sant  o'gus-ten),  the 
oldest  city  in  the  United  States, 
founded  by  the  Spaniards 
St.  Ignace  (sant  Ig'nas),  a French 
settlement  where  Father  Mar- 
quette preached 

St.  Lawrence  River  (sant  lo'rens), 
a large  river  flowing  into  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean 

Salem  (sa'lem),  a settlement  in 
Massachusetts;  now  a city  in 
that  state 

salute  (sa-lut'),  an  honor  paid  by 
raising  the  hand  to  the  head  or  by 
firing  guns 

Samoset  (sam'6-s8t),  an  Indian  who 
was  friendly  toward  the  Pilgrims 
sampler  (s&m'pler),  a piece  of  needle- 
work which  showed  many  kinds  of 
stitches 

sandal  (s&n'dal),  a foot  covering 
San  Diego  Bay  (s&n  de-a'go),  a bay 
on  the  coast  of  California 
San  Salvador  (san  sal'va-dor'),  the 
name  given  by  Columbus  to  the 
island  where  he  first  landed 
Santa  Fe  (san'td  fa),  an  early  Spanish 
settlement;  now  a city  in  New 
Mexico 

Santa  Maria  (san'td  ma-re'd),  one 
of  the  ships  in  Columbus’s  fleet 
Santo  Domingo  (san'to  do-mln'gb), 
former  name  of  the  city  now  called 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  founded  by 
settlers  who  came  on  Columbus’s 
second  voyage 

San  Xavier  del  Bac  (s&n  z&v'I-er  dfil 
bak),  a mission  founded  by  the 
Spanish  in  Arizona 


sassafras  (sas'a-fras),  a tree  the 
bark  of  whose  roots  is  used  for 
making  a tea  which  is  drunk  as  a 
medicine 

sauerkraut  (sour'krout'),  finely  cut 
cabbage  that  has  been  allowed  to 
ferment  in  brine 

Savannah  (sa-van'a),  a city  in 
Georgia 

Schuylkill  River  (skool'kll),  a river 
in  Pennsylvania 

Scotland  (skbt'land),  a country  north 
of  England 

scramble  (skram'b’l),  to  hurry  by 
climbing  and  crawling 
Scrooby  (skroo'bl),  a town  in  Eng- 
land 

sculptor  (skiilp'ter),  a person  who 
molds  and  models  figures  or  cuts 
them  from  a hard  material 
sculpture  (skulp'tur),  the  art  of 
molding,  modeling,  or  carving 
figures;  the  finished  figures  made 
by  a sculptor 

scurvy  (skfir'vl),  a disease  caused 
by  a lack  of  green  vegetables 
seaman  (se'man),  a sailor 
seigneur  (sen'yhr'),  under  the  plan 
of  landholding  practiced  by  the 
French  in  Canada,  the  man  who 
owned  a large  area  of  land 
Separatist  (sgp'a-ra'tist),  a member 
of  a group  of  Protestants  who 
wanted  to  separate  entirely  from 
the  Protestant  church 
sermon  (stlr'mun),  a talk  about 
religious  matters  made  by  a 
minister  in  his  church 
Serra,  Junxpero  (s8r'ra,  hoo-ne'pa-r6), 
the  Franciscan  friar  who  did  much 
to  establish  the  Spanish  missions  in 
California 

session  (sSsh'un),  a sitting  or  meeting 
settle  (s8t"l),  a high-backed  wooden 


bench  often  found  in  colonial 
kitchens 

settlement  (sgt'l-ment),  a group  of 
buildings  and  the  people  living 
in  them  in  a new  part  of  the 
country 

settler  (sSt'ler),  colonist;  one  who 
settles  in  a new  place 
sheer  (sher),  complete 
shutter  (shut'er),  a covering  hinged 
on  the  outside  of  a window  so  that 
it  may  be  closed  over  the  window 
sift  (sift),  to  separate  larger  from 
smaller  pieces  by  shaking  the  latter 
through  some  utensil  that  has 
holes  in  it 

signal  (slg'nal),  a sign 
sixteenth  century  (slks'tenth'),  the 
years  from  1501  to  1600 
skillet  (skll'St),  a utensil  in  which 
food  is  fried 

sleet  (slet),  frozen  rain  or  snow 
slice  (slls),  a long-handled  shovel 
used  to  remove  food  from  a brick 
oven;  sometimes  called  a peel 
smallpox  (smol'pSks'),  a serious  dis- 
ease 

snuffbox  (snuf'bOks'),  container  for 
snuff,  or  finely  powdered  tobacco 
Spaniard  (sp&n'yerd),  a citizen  of 
Spain 

spinet  (spln'gt),  a musical  instrument 
which  had  a keyboard  a little 
like  that  of  a piano 
spire  (splr),  the  top  part  of  a tower 
which  narrows  to  a point 
spun  (spiin),  the  past  form  of  spin, 
which  means  to  make  thread  from 
fibers 

Squanto  (skwon'to),  an  Indian  who 
was  friendly  to  the  Pilgrims 
square-rigged  (skwar'rlgd'),  having 
the  largest  sails  set  square  across 
the  masts 
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squaw  (skwo),  an  Indian  woman 
Standish,  Miles  (stan'dish,  milz), 
soldier  who  came  to  America  with 
the  Pilgrims 

stowaway  (sto'd-wa/),  a person  who 
hides  on  a ship  to  get  a free  ride 
Stuyvesant,  Peter  (stl've-sant),  the 
last  director-general  sent  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  to 
rule  New  Netherland 
suffering  (suf'er-Tng),  pain 
surrender  (su-rSn'der),  to  give  up, 
to  yield,  to  lay  down  arms 
survey  (ser-va'),  to  measure  care- 
fully and  mark  boundary  lines  of 
land 

surveyor  (ser-va'er),  a man  who 
establishes  the  boundary  lines  of 
land 

Susan  Constant  (su'zan  kSn'stant), 
one  of  the  three  ships  in  which  the 
first  settlers  came  to  Jamestown 
swamp  (swQmp),  low,  wet  land 
Swede  (swed),  a citizen  of  Sweden 
Swedish  (swed'lsh),  belonging  or 
referring  to  Sweden 
syllable  (sll'd-b’l),  a part  of  a word 
tablet  (tab '1st),  a small  flat  surface 
upon  which  a message  can  be 
carved  or  cut 

tavern  (t&v'ern),  a public  house  which 
sold  liquor  and  which  provided 
rooms  and  meals  for  travelers 
tavern  keeper  (kep'er),  a person  who 
runs  a tavern 

tax  (t&ks),  charge  made  by  a govern- 
ment on  property  or  income  to  help 
pay  expenses  of  government 
telescope  (tSl'e-skop),  an  instrument 
which  makes  it  possible  to  see  more 
clearly  far-distant  objects,  such 
as  the  stars 

territory  (tSr'i-to'ri),  a region  or  dis- 
trict; a part  of  the  country  where 
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there  are  not  yet  enough  people  to 
form  a state 

threat  (thret),  a sign  or  statement 
of  possible  danger 
thrifty  (thrif'ti),  saving 
tithingman  (tli/i'lng-man'),  the  officer 
of  the  Puritan  church  who  took  up 
the  offering,  made  the  boys  behave, 
and  performed  various  other  duties 
toasting  fork  (tost'fng  f6rk),  a long- 
handled  fork  with  which  bread 
was  held  over  the  coals  for  toasting 
toll  (t6l),  to  ring  slowly.  A bell 
is  tolled  to  honor  a dead  person, 
tomahawk  (tom'a-hok),  a weapon 
somewhat  like  an  ax,  used  by  an 
Indian 

Tonty,  Henry  de  (ton'te,  an're'  da),  a 
follower  of  La  Salle  when  he 
explored  the  Mississippi  valley 
town  meeting  (toun),  meeting  of  the 
voters  of  a town  to  carry  on  public 
business 

trade  (trad),  the  exchange  of  goods 
translate  (tr&ns-lat'),  to  change  from 
one  language  to  another 
translation  (tr&ns-l&'shun),  that 
which  results  when  some  spoken 
or  written  word  has  been  changed 
into  another  language 
trapper  (trap'er),  a man  who  catches 
animals  in  traps  for  their  furs 
treason  (tre'z’n),  unfaithfulness  or 
disloyalty  to  one’s  country  or  king 
treaty  of  peace  (tre'tf,  pes),  a written 
agreement  setting  forth  the  terms 
by  which  a war  is  ended 
Trenton  (trgn'tun),  a city  in  New 
Jersey  that  was  captured  by  Wash- 
ington in  an  important  battle  of 
the  Revolutionary  War 
Trinidad  (trfn'l-dSd'),  an  island  just 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
River  of  South  America 


tureen  (tu-ren'),  a covered  dish 
turquoise  (tur'koiz),  a blue  stone 
turtle  (tur't’l),  an  animal  whose  body 
is  covered  with  a hard  shell. 
Turtles  are  sometimes  used  for  food, 
tyrant  (ti'rant),  a cruel  and  unjust 
ruler 

undertook  (iin'der-tbbk'),  began,  tried 
to  do 

upstream  (up'strem'),  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  stream  is 
flowing 

vassal  (vas'al),  a man  who  held 
land  from  and  served  a lord  in 
return  for  protection 
Venice  (vSn'is),  once  one  of  the 
rich  city-states  of  Italy;  now  a 
modern  Italian  city 
veranda  (ve-r&n'dd),  a large  porch 
Vespucci,  Amerigo  (ves-poot'che, 
a'ma-re'go),  a man  who  claimed  to 
have  made  voyages  to  America 
and  for  whom  the  new  land  was 
named 

viking  (vi'king),  a Northman,  often  a 
pirate  or  sea  robber 
Vincennes  (vfn-sSnz'),  a settlement 
and  fort  in  Indiana 
Vinland  or  Vineland  (vin'land,  vin'- 
land),  the  name  given  by  Northmen 
to  the  part  of  North  America  dis- 
covered by  them 

Virgin  Islands  (vur'gln),  a group  of 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  that  now 
belong  to  the  United  States 
Vizcaino  Sebastian  (veth'ka-e'no, 
sa-bas-tyan'),  the  commander  of 
a Spanish  fleet  which  explored  the 
coast  of  California  in  1602 
waffle  iron  (wof”l  I'ern),  an  iron 
utensil  in  which  thin  cakes  called 
waffles  are  baked 

Wales  (walz),  a small  country  west 
of  England 


walnut  (wol'niit),  a tree  whose  wood 
is  used  for  making  furniture 
war  whoop  (wor  hoop),  a cry  such 
as  was  made  by  Indians  when 
they  set  out  to  fight 
waterway  (wo'ter-wa'),  a water  pas- 
sage, such  as  canal,  lake,  or  river, 
over  which  boats  can  go 
weathercock  (wS£/i'er-k6k'),  a small 
figure,  often  that  of  a rooster, 
placed  upon  a roof  to  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows 
weaver  (wev'er),  a maker  of  cloth 
well-to-do  (wgl'too-doo'),  having 
enough  money  to  be  comfortable 
whale  (hwal),  a large  sea  animal 
caught  for  its  oil  and  bone  j 
wheelbarrow  (hwel'bar'o),  a small 
vehicle  that  is  pushed  by  hand, 
in  which  dirt  and  other  materials 
can  be  moved 

whir  (hwur),  a noise  usually  made 
by  a machine,  that  has  the  same 
sound  as  the  word  has  when  it  is 
said  aloud 

whitewash  (hwit'wosh'),  to  cover 
with  a coating  of  white  lime  and 
water;  coating  of  lime  and  water 
wigwam  (wfg'wom),  a shelter  made 
of  poles  covered  with  bark,  skins, 
or  the  like,  used  by  certain  tribes 
of  Indians 

Wilmington  (wll'ming-tun),  a city 
in  Delaware 

Windward  Islands  (wfnd'werd),  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
wine  press  (win  prgs),  a machine  used 
to  press  the  juice  from  grapes 
Winthrop,  John  (wfn'thrup),  a gov- 
ernor of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony 

Wolfe,  James  (woolf),  the  British 
general  who  captured  Quebec  when 
it  was  held  by  the  French 
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Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  lost  to 
France,  318 

Adams,  John,  as  ambassador  to 
England,  394 

Adams,  Samuel,  colonial  patriot, 
332-333,  334,  336,  337,  338,  403 
adobe  houses,  of  missions,  289 
Africa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  dis- 
covered, 13;  trade  with  Gold 
Coast  of,  1,  12 
Alabama,  101 

Alamo,  the,  mission  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  284 

Albany,  New  York,  136 
Albemarle,  North  Carolina,  settled 
by  men  from  Virginia,  237 
Algonquin  Indians,  147,  148,  150, 
153 

Allegheny  River,  319 
Allen,  Ethan,  American  officer, 
captures  Ticonderoga,  340-342 
Amazon  River,  in  South  America, 
explored  by  Orellana,  112-113 
America,  discovery  of,  1-50;  how 
named,  62-63 

American  army  in  Revolutionary 
War,  minutemen,  337,  338,  340; 
service  in,  356;  at  Valley  Forge, 
368-371;  Washington  chosen  as 
commander  in  chief  of,  340 
American  Revolution.  See  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Anglican  Church.  See  Established 
Church  of  England. 

Angola,  in  Africa,  Portuguese  col- 
ony, 49 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  Continental 
Congress  at,  382;  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  five  states  at,  396 


Appalachian  Mountains,  313,  395 
Arizona,  281;  Spanish  missions  in, 
283 

Arkansas,  101 
Arkansas  River,  159 
Articles  of  Confederation,  391-396, 
400;  confusion  under,  391-394; 
progress  under,  395-396 
Asia,  37,  38,  39,  43;  importance  of 
trade  with,  3-5 

assembly,  elected  by  people  in  West 
Jersey,  233 ; for  freemen  in  Mary- 
land, 224;  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Stamp  Act,  327 
astrolabe,  9 

Atlantic  Ocean,  85,  86,  98,  118,  129, 
313 

Azores,  the  (islands),  Columbus 
stops  at,  29;  discovered,  12 
Aztecs,  75-76,  108;  religious  belief 
of,  77;  riches  of,  78;  and  the 
Spaniards,  79-82 

Bahama  Islands,  discovered  by 
Columbus,  28 

Balboa,  Spanish  explorer,  69-74; 
discovers  Pacific  Ocean,  72-74, 
86 

Baltimore,  Lord,  founds  Maryland, 
220-221,  228 

Barcelona,  Spain,  Columbus  goes 
to,  30-31 

Barry,  John,  in  Revolutionary  War, 
372 

Bay  of  Fundy,  146 
beaver  skins,  144,  212,  299 
Belleisle  Strait,  140 
Bill  of  Rights,  added  to  Constitu- 
tion, 405 
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Bimini  (island  off  Florida),  67,  68 
Bobadilla,  Spanish  governor  of 
Hispaniola,  40 

Boone,  Daniel,  American  pioneer, 
376,  377 

Boonesborough,  Kentucky,  settled, 
376 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  365;  fight 
between  soldiers  and  citizens  in, 
330-331 ; growth  of,  267 ; port  of, 
closed  by  England,  335;  in  Revo- 
lutionary War,  357-358;  school  in 
early,  204;  settled  by  Puritans, 
203;  Stamp  Act  in,  effect  of, 
327-328;  tea  thrown  into  harbor 
of,  334-335 

Boston  News  Letter,  278 
Boston  tea  party,  334-335 
Bradford,  Governor,  of  Plymouth 
colony,  200 

Brazil,  settled  by  Portugal,  49 
Bristol,  England,  home  of  John 
Cabot,  119,  120,  122 
buffaloes,  159 
Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  342 
Burgesses,  House  of,  in  Virginia, 
191-192;  237 ; and  Patrick  Henry, 
325-327 

Burgoyne,  John,  English  general,  in 
Revolutionary  War,  363 

Cabot,  John,  explorer  for  England, 
119-123,  131;  claims  Atlantic 
coast  of  America  for  England, 
120 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  son  of  John,  122- 
123 

Cabrillo,  Juan  Rodriguez,  Portu- 
guese sailor,  discovers  San  Diego 
Bay  for  Spain,  284-285 
Cadiz,  Spain,  34 

Calicut,  India,  Vasco  da  Gama  sails 
into,  48 
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California,  281;  coast  of,  explored 
by  Drake,  123,  128-129;  coast  of, 
explored  by  Spanish,  284-285; 
ranch  life  in,  293;  Spanish  mis- 
sions established  in,  286-292 

Calvert,  Cecil,  second  Lord  Balti- 
more, settles  colony  in  Maryland, 
221 

Calvert,  George,  first  Lord  Balti- 
more, gets  grant  of  Maryland  for 
colony,  220-221 

Calvert,  Leonard,  governor  of 
Maryland,  221,  222 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Wash- 
ington takes  command  of  army 
at,  351 

Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  Revo- 
lutionary War,  372 

Canada,  244,  313;  in  American 
Revolution,  358,  361,  363,  364; 
life  in  French,  295-304;  won  from 
France  by  England,  322 

Canary  Islands,  Columbus  stops  at, 
19,  34,  38 

candle  making,  271  n.,  291 

Cape  Ann,  on  Massachusetts  coast, 
201 

Cape  Breton  Island  in  Canada, 
120 

Cape  Fear,  North  Carolina,  settle- 
ment at,  238 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  15,  129; 
named,  13 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  39;  discovered, 
12 

Carolinas,  237-241;  divided  into 
North  and  South,  238;  map  of, 
237;  settlement  of,  237-241.  See 
also  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  French  explorer, 
139-142, 144;  claims  St.  Lawrence 
River  for  France,  140,  294 


Cathay  (China),  6, 15,  26;  riches  of, 
7-9 

Catholic  Church,  and  Cortes,  77; 
and  Indians,  34,  280;  missions  of, 
282-292;  and  Protestants,  124, 
193,  212,  221,  224,  314,  316,  318; 
and  settlement  of  Maryland,  220, 
221,  224,  225.  See  also  Christian 
religion. 

Central  America,  42 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  French 
explorer,  145-154,  295;  makes 
settlement  at  Quebec,  146-147, 
294 

Charles  I,  king  of  England,  220,  221 
Charles  II,  king  of  England,  216, 
238 

Charles  River  in  Massachusetts,  337 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  life  in, 
240;  in  Revolutionary  War,  377, 
378;  settled,  238;  and  tea  tax,  333 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  set- 
tled by  Puritans,  203 
Chesapeake  Bay,  178;  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  378,  379 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Swedish 
settlement  at,  229 
China.  See  Cathay. 

Chinese,  early  civilization  of,  7-9 
Christian  religion,  and  Franciscan 
friars  among  Indians,  280-281, 
282,  284-292;  and  Jesuit  priests 
among  Indians,  154-162,  280, 
283;  quarrels  in,  193;  taken  to 
Indians,  34,  280,  282;  taken  to 
Philippines  by  Magellan,  90 
Church  of  England.  See  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England. 
Cibola,  Seven  Cities  of,  search  for, 
91-96 

Cipangu  (Japan),  6,  15,  19,  26 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  city  on  Hispaniola, 
38 


Clark,  George  Rogers,  American 
leader  in  Revolutionary  War, 
372-376,  381 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  English  general, 
in  Revolutionary  War,  378,  379 
clothing,  of  French  Canadian  habit- 
ants, 302-304 
codfish,  122,  123,  134 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia,  265 

colonial  period,  extent  of,  252 
colonies  in  America,  attempts  of 
Norsemen  to  found,  46-48; 
Dutch,  211-218,  232,  234-235, 
236,  251,  253-257;  English,  131- 
132,  177,  178-211,  218-219,  220- 
245,  252,  258-278,  313-314; 
French,  146-147,  168,  278,  280, 
294,  295-304;  Portuguese,  49; 
Revolutionary  War  in  English, 
339-344,  351-381;  Spanish,  28- 
29,  35,  36,  38,  278-293;  war  be- 
tween England  and  France  in, 
314,  315-322 
Colorado,  281 
Colorado  River,  96 
Columbus,  Bartholomew,  brother 
of  Christopher,  13,  17,  39 
Columbus,  Christopher,  2-3, 13-43, 
45,  86,  118,  119,  407;  aided  by 
Spain,  15-17 ; first  voyage  of,  and 
results,  20-33;  fourth  voyage  of, 
41-43;  map  ofwoyages  of,  36-37; 
results  of  discoveries  of,  59-60; 
second  voyage  of,  and  results, 
34-38,  66;  third  voyage  of,  38-40 
commerce.  See  trade, 
compass,  9 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  337,  339, 
356 

Congress  of  United  States  provided 
for  by  Constitution,  398-399.  See 
also  Continental  Congress. 
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Connecticut,  209-210,  215,  336, 
340,  351;  map  of,  205;  settlement 
of,  209-210;  and  trade,  393 
Constitution  of  United  States 
drawn  up  and  ratified,  397-407 
Constitutional  Convention,  387- 
390,  397-402 

Continental  Congress,  342-344, 
382,  395,  396;  First,  336;  lack  of 
power  of,  356,  357,  391,  392,  393, 
394;  Second,  339-340,  342,  351 
Cornwallis,  Charles,  English  gen- 
eral, in  Revolutionary  War,  378, 
379,  380 

Coronado,  Francisco  de,  Spanish 
explorer,  91-97,  281 
Cortes,  Hernando,  Spanish  explorer, 
74-84,  91;  conquers  Aztecs  of 
Mexico,  80 

Cuba,  37,  38,  68;  discovered  by 
Columbus,  28 

Custis,  Mrs.  Martha,  Washington 
marries,  354 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  as  governor  of 
Jamestown,  188 

dame’s  school  in  Massachusetts, 
272,  273 

Dawes,  William,  colonial  patriot,  337 
Declaration  of  Independence 
adopted,  344,  351,  358,  388 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  attack 
on,  316 

DeKalb,  Baron,  soldier  of  France, 
in  American  Revolution,  372 
Delaware,  map  of,  225;  settlement 
of,  234-237 

Delaware,  Lord,  as  governor  of 
Jamestown,  187,  188 
Delaware  Bay,  234,  235 
Delaware  River,  228,  229,  232,  235, 
258,  407;  in  Revolutionary  War, 
360,  361,  362 
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Denmark,  45 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, 97-105,  280;  discovers 
Mississippi  River,  102-105,  157 
Detroit,  English  at,  374 
Dias,  Bartholomeu,  Portuguese  ex- 
plorer, voyage  of,  13,  15 
Dinwiddie,  Governor,  of  Virginia, 
319 

Discovery  (Hudson’s  ship),  136,  137 
Discovery  (ship  bringing  settlers  to 
Virginia),  179 

Dominican  Republic  on  Hispaniola, 
28 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  first 
town  meeting  held  at,  203 ; Wash- 
ington’s army  on  Heights,  358 
Drake,  Francis,  English  explorer 
and  pirate,  123-131,  132;  adven- 
tures of,  125-128;  claims  Pacific 
coast  for  England,  128-129; 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
131;  sails  around  the  world,  129 
Dutch  colonies,  life  in,  252,  253- 
257 ; on  farm  in  New  Netherland, 
256-257;  in  New  Amsterdam, 
253-256.  See  also  Dutch  settlers. 
Dutch  settlers  in  America,  251;  in 
Delaware,  234-235,  236;  in  New 
Jersey,  232;  in  New  Netherland, 

211- 219.  See  also  Dutch  colonies, 
life  in. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  and 
settlement  of  New  Netherland, 

212- 213,  217 

East  Jersey,  bought  by  Quakers,  233 
“Eastward  Ho”  (play),  178 
education  in  the  colonies,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 204,  272-274;  in  Vir- 
ginia, 264-265 

El  Dorado,  the  Gilded  Man,  story 
of,  107-108 


Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  and 
Drake,  124,  130-131 

Endicott,  John,  governor  of  Salem, 
202 

England,  144,  169;  and  Ganada, 
295,  322;  claims  of,  in  America, 
119-133,  136-138;  colonies  of, 
131-132,  177,  178-211,  218-219, 
220-245,  252,  258-278,  313-314; 
and  quarrel  with  American  col- 
onies, 323-338;  and  Revolution- 
ary War,  339-344,  351-381;  and 
United  States,  394;  and  war  with 
France,  314,  315-322;  and  war 
with  Spain,  177 

English  colonies,  life  in,  252, 
258-278;  in  a Massachusetts 
town,  267-278;  in  Philadelphia, 
258-261;  on  a Virginia  planta- 
tion, 261-266.  See  also  English 
settlers. 

English  colonies  and  quarrel  with 
England,  323-638;  conditions, 
356-357 ; Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 344,  351,  358,  388; 
effect  of  Stamp  Act,  325-328; 
Revolutionary  War,  339-344, 
351-381 

English  settlers  in  America,  beyond 
Appalachians,  313-314;  in  Caro- 
linas,  237-241;  in  Connecticut, 
209-210;  driven  out  of  Delaware, 
236;  in  Georgia,  241-245;  in 
Maryland,  220-224;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 193-204;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  210-211;  in 
New  Jersey,  232-234;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 225-232;  in  Rhode  Island, 
205-209;  in  Virginia,  178-192. 
See  also  English  colonies,  life  in. 

Episcopal  Church,  265 

Ericson,  Leif  (Leif  the  Lucky),  dis- 
covers Vinland,  46-47 


Espanola  (Hispaniola),  named  by 
Columbus,  28 

Established  Church  of  England, 
and  Catholics,  220,  224;  and 
Puritans,  201;  and  Quakers, 
227,  231-232;  and  Separatists, 
194 

Estevan,  91-92 

explorations,  of  Balboa,  69-74;  of 
Cabot,  119-123;  of  Cabrillo,  284- 
285;  of  Cartier,  139-142;  of 
Champlain,  145-154;  Columbus’s 
voyages,  18-29,  34-38,  38-39, 
41-43;  of  Coronado,  91-97;  of 
De  Soto,  97-105;  Dias  sails 
around  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  13; 
of  Drake,  123-131 ; of  Da  Gama, 
48-49;  of  Hudson,  134-138;  of 
La  Salle,  165-168;  of  Magellan, 
85-90;  map  of,  4-5;  map  of 
Columbus’s,  36-37 ; map  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  138;  map  of 
French,  143;  map  of  Portuguese, 
44;  map  of  Spanish,  61;  of  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet,  156-160;  of 
Norsemen,  45-48;  of  Orellana  on 
Amazon  River,  112-113;  of 
Pizarro,  108-112;  of  Ponce  de 
Leon,  64—68;  of  Vizcaino,  285 

Far  East,  need  of  new  route  to,  4-5, 
10;  trade  with,  3-5,  119 

farming,  on  California  ranches,  293; 
in  French  Canada,  252,  294;  in 
Georgia,  244;  in  Maryland,  222, 
224;  in  New  Jersey,  234;  in  New 
Netherland,  253,  256-257;  in 
New  York,  219;  in  Spanish 
Southwest,  283;  in  Virginia,  189, 
252,  261-266 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  69;  and 
Columbus,  25,  30,  32-33 

First  Continental  Congress,  336 
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fishing  grounds  off  Newfoundland, 
122,  123,  134,  144,  324 
Florence,  Italy,  as  trading  center, 
3 

Florida,  238,  242,  244;  discovered 
and  claimed  for  Spain  by  Ponce 
de  Leon,  64-68;  explored  by  De 
Soto,  97-104,  105;  settlement 
made  at  St.  Augustine,  278-281 
food  in  colonies,  of  French  Cana- 
dian habitants,  303;  in  New 
Netherland,  256,  257;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 260 
Fort  Le  Boeuf,  319 
Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  212 
Fox  River,  159 

France,  17;  Canada  and  Louisiana 
held  by,  294-295,  313;  claims  of, 
in  America,  139-169;  loses  empire 
in  America,  322;  and  Revolution- 
ary War,  364,  365,  372,  378,  379, 
380,  381 ; and  war  with  England, 
314,  315-322 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  139,  141, 
142 

Franciscan  friars,  295;  in  California, 
285-292;  in  Florida,  280-281;  in 
Southwest,  281,  282 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  365-367,  381; 
at  Constitutional  Convention, 
387,  398,  401-402 
Franklin  stove,  367 
Fraunces’  Tavern,  New  York  City, 
382 

French  colonies,  life  in,  252,  295- 
304;  among  habitants  of  Canada, 
300-303;  in  Montreal,  295-299. 
See  also  French  settlers. 

French  Creek,  319 
French  settlers  in  America,  in 
Florida,  killed  by  Spaniards,  278, 
280;  in  Quebec,  146-147.  See  also 
French  colonies,  life  in. 
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Friends,  Society  of,  225,  226,  22V. 
See  also  Quakers. 

Friends’  Meeting  House,  in  Phila- 
delphia, 260 

Fundy,  Bay  of.  See  Bay  of  Fundy. 
fur  trade,  408;  of  Dutch,  136,  212, 
213,  215,  235,  253-254;  of  French, 
144-145,  164,  219,  252,  295-299, 
314 

Gage,  Thomas,  English  general,  in 
Boston,  337 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  Portuguese  ex- 
plorer, voyage  of,  48-49,  86 
Genoa,  Italy,  9,  119;  birthplace  of 
Columbus,  2,  16;  as  trading 
center,  3 

George  III,  king  of  England,  327, 
359-360 

Georgia,  101,  241-245;  map  of,  237; 
in  Revolutionary  War,  377; 
settlement  of,  241-245 
German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania, 
232 

German  soldiers  in  Revolutionary 
War,  342,  360,  362,  363 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  attempts  to 
settle  colony  in  America,  131, 
132,  177 

gold,  of  Aztecs,  76, 78, 79-80;  search 
of  explorers  for,  19,  26,  38,  42,  70, 
75-76,  91-113,  408 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  trade  with,  1, 
12 

Golden  Hind  (Drake’s  ship),  123, 
127,  128,  131 
Goodspeed  (ship),  179 
government  of  United  States,  under 
Articles  of  Confederation,  391— 
396;  as  provided  for  by  Consti- 
tution, 399-400 
Grand  Canyon,  96 
Great  Lakes,  164,  394 


“Great  South  Sea.”  See  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Great  Wall  of  China,  9 
Green  Bay,  157,  160,  164,  165,  296 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  340 
Greenland,  136;  settled  by  Norse- 
men, 46,  47,  48 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  62,  75, 159, 163, 168 

habitants,  French  (farmers  in 
Canada),  life  of,  300 
Haiti,  Republic  of,  on  Hispaniola,  28 
half-hour  glass,  20,  22 
Half  Moon  (Hudson’s  ship),  134, 
135,  136 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  388,  403,  404 
Hancock,  John,  colonial  patriot, 
337,  338 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  settled  by 
Thomas  Hooker,  210 
Harvard  College  in  Massachusetts, 
265,  272;  beginning  of,  204 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  England, 
Maryland  named  for,  221 
Henry,  Patrick,  colonial  patriot, 
325-327 ; as  governor  of  Virginia, 
373;  opposed  to  Constitution,  403 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Prince,  of 
Portugal,  11-13 

Henry  VII,  king  of  England,  119, 
120-122 

Hispaniola  (island),  34,  39,  40,  42, 
69,  76;  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of,  28-29,  35,  36,  37,  38 
Holland,  169,  232,  235;  claims 
Hudson  River  valley,  136;  settles 
New  Netherland,  212-219 
homes  in  colonies,  Dutch,  in  New 
Netherland,  254-255,  256-257;  of 
French  Canadian  habitants,  300- 
303;  in  a Massachusetts  town, 
267-272;  in  Philadelphia,  258;  on 
a Virginia  plantation,  262-266 


Honduras,  Central  America,  42 
Hooker,  Thomas,  founds  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  209-210 
hornbook,  273 

horses  brought  to  America  by  Span- 
iards, 76 

Howe,  Richard,  English  admiral,  in 
Revolutionary  War,  357,  358 
Howe,  William,  English  general,  in 
Revolutionary  War,  357,  358, 
360,  363 

Hudson,  Henry,  English  explorer, 
134-138,  211 
Hudson  Bay,  137 

Hudson  River,  232,  234;  Henry 
Hudson  explores  for  Dutch,  134- 
136,  211;  in  Revolutionary  War, 
363,  378 

Huron,  Lake,  153,  155,  165 
Huron  Indians,  147 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Anne,  206-209; 
founds  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  209 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  lieutenant 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  328 

Iceland,  1,  13;  settlement  of,  46 
Illinois,  373 

Illinois  Indians,  165;  and  Father 
Marquette,  160-162 
Illinois  River,  159,  160 
Inca,  the,  ruler  of  Indians  of  Peru, 
and  Pizarro,  110-111,  112 
indentured  servants,  264,  266,  354 
Indian  Ocean,  48,  129 
Indians,  251,  256,  281;  the  Aztecs, 
75-82,  83 ; Dutch  buy  Manhattan 
Island  from,  213-214;  and  Dutch 
in  Delaware,  235;  and  early 
Spanish  explorers,  34,  35,  38,  42, 
43,  59,  68,  70,  71,  91,  92,  95,  96, 
102,  105,  113;  and  French,  140, 
142, 295-299, 315, 316, 324;  along 
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Hudson  River,  135,  136;  Huron 
and  Algonquin,  147 ; Illinois,  1 GO- 
162,  165;  Iroquois,  147-148;  and 
Jamestown  settlement,  181-189, 
191 ; and  Jesuit  priests,  154-162, 
280;  and  Maryland  settlers,  221- 
222;  in  Mexico,  293;  named  by 
Columbus,  26;  and  Oglethorpe  in 
Georgia,  243;  of  Pacific  coast, 
128-129;  of  Patagonia,  87;  of 
Peru,  107-108,  110-112;  Plym- 
outh colony,  200;  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  363;  and  Roger 
Williams,  205,  206;  as  slaves,  101, 
104,  280;  and  Spanish  missions, 
282,  283-284,  286-292;  taken  to 
Spain  by  Columbus,  30-31,  33; 
and  war  with  Dutch,  215;  and 
William  Penn,  229-230 

Indies,  the,  6;  search  for  route  to, 
15,  26,  37,  39,  42,  43,  85-90 

Ireland,  13,  46 

Iroquois  Indians,  147-148 

Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  69;  and 
Columbus,  16,  17,  25,  30,  32-33; 
death  of,  43 

Isabella,  settlement  on  Hispaniola, 
36,  38 

Isthmus  of  Panamd.  See  Panamd, 
Isthmus  of. 

Jamaica  (island),  42;  discovered  by 
Columbus,  37-38 

James  I,  king  of  England,  180, 
186 

James  River,  180,  181,  189,  261 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  settlement  of, 
180-192 

Japan.  See  Cipangu. 

Jay,  John,  and  the  Constitution, 
403 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  writes  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  344 
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Jesuit  priests,  French,  154-155, 
295;  Spanish,  280,  283 
Joliet,  Louis,  French  fur  trader  and 
explorer,  163,  164;  with  Father 
Marquette,  explores  Mississippi 
River,  156-160 

Jones,  John  Paul,  in  Revolutionary 
War,  372 

Juana  (Cuba),  named  by  Colum- 
bus, 28 

Kansas,  96 

Kaskaskia  settlement,  160;  in  Rev- 
olutionary War,  373-374,  375 
Kentucky,  376;  as  county  of  Vir- 
ginia, 377 

King’s  Highway,  road  connecting 
missions  in  California,  288,  289 
Kino,  Father  Eusebio  Francisco. 

Jesuit  priest,  in  Arizona,  283 
Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  Polish  en- 
gineer, in  American  Revolution, 
372 

Kublai  Khan,  emperor  of  Cathay, 
7 

Labrador,  120 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  French 
general,  in  American  Revolution, 
371-372,  378 

La  Salle,  Rene  Robert  de,  163-168; 
sails  down  Mississippi  and  claims 
valley  for  France,  165-168,  283, 
294,  314 

Latin  Grammar  School,  272 
laws  and  punishments  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  203-204, 
277-278 

“ league  of  friendship,”  391 
Le  Boeuf,  Fort.  See  Fort  Le  Boeuf. 
Lecture  Day,  Puritan,  277 
Leeward  Islands,  41 ; discovered  by 
Columbus  on  second  voyage,  35 


legislature,  in  Delaware,  236;  in 
Pennsylvania,  228 
Leif  the  Lucky.  See  Ericson,  Leif. 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  337, 
356;  fight  at,  338-339 
Leyden,  Holland,  Separatists  at, 
194 

Liberty  Bell,  344,  390 
life  in  American  colonies,  251-304; 
in  Dutch,  252,  253-257 ; in  Eng- 
lish, 252, 258-278;  in  French,  252, 
295-304 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  American  gen- 
eral, 380 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  12,  15,  29,  30; 

importance  of,  1-2,  49 
Little  Wabash  River,  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  375 
llamas,  127 

London  Company,  178,  179,  185; 
as  Virginia  Company,  187.  See 
also  Virginia  Company, 
long  house,  Indian,  182,  186 
Long  Island,  New  York,  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  360 
“ Lost  Colony/’  132 
Louisiana,  101;  French  in,  283,  295; 

given  to  Spain  by  France,  322 
loyalists  in  English  colonies,  356 

Madeira  Island,  38;  settled,  12-13 
Madison,  James,  387,  393-394,  403 
Magellan,  Ferdinand,  Portuguese 
explorer  sailing  for  Spain,  85-90, 
125;  results  of  voyage,  90 
Maine,  131 ; map  of,  193;  settlement 
of,  211 

Manhattan  Island,  bought  from 
Indians  by  Peter  Minuit,  213-214 
Marcos,  Friar,  91-96 
Marion,  Francis,  American  general, 
in  Revolutionary  War,  378 
markets,  public,  in  Philadelphia,  260 


Marquette,  Jacques,  French  priest, 
155-163,  164;  with  Joliet  explores 
Mississippi  River,  156-160; 
preaches  to  Indians,  160-162 
Martinez,  Father,  leader  of  Fran- 
ciscans, in  Southwest,  281 
Martinique  (island),  discovered  by 
Columbus,  41 

Maryland,  map  of,  220;  settlement 
of,  220-224 

Mason,  Captain  John,  makes  settle- 
ment in  New  Hampshire,  210 
Massachusetts,  146,  340,  351;  and 
England,  327-328,  330-331,  334- 
335,  336;  map  of,  193;  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  in,  202-204; 
Plymouth  colony  in,  200-201; 
Puritan  settlement,  first,  in,  201- 
202;  in  Revolutionary  War,  357- 
358;  settlement  of,  193-204; 
Shays’  rebellion  in,  393;  town  life 
in,  252,  267-278 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  settle- 
ment of,  by  Puritans,  202-204 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  202 
Massasoit,  Indian  chief,  and  the 
Pilgrims,  200 

Matthew  (Cabot’s  ship),  120 
Mayflower  (Pilgrims’  ship),  196r 
197,  198,  200 

Mayflower  Compact,  198-199 
Mediterranean  Sea,  45;  pirates  in, 
and  American  vessels,  394;  as 
trade  route,  2,  3-5 
Menendez,  Spanish  soldier,  settles 
colony  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
278-280 

Mexico,  62,  75-84,  91,  97,  124; 
conquered  by  Cort6s,  80-82,  84; 
gains  independence  from  Spain, 
292-293;  missions  in,  283 
Mexico  City,  77,  82;  as  Spanish 
capital  in  America,  284 
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Michigan,  Lake,  155, 160,  162,  164, 
165 

Minuit,  Peter,  as  director-general 
of  New  Netherland,  213-214, 
215;  and  Swedish  settlers  in 
Delaware,  235 

minutemen  in  Massachusetts,  337, 
338,  340,  356 

missions,  Spanish,  252,  282-292; 
abolished  in  Mexico,  292;  the 
Alamo,  284;  description  of,  289- 
292;  San  Carlos  de  Monterey, 
288;  at  San  Diego,  286;  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  283 
Mississippi,  101 

Mississippi  River,  141,  313,  322, 
381,  395;  discovered  by  De  Soto, 
102,  157;  explored  by  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  156-160 ; La  Salle  sails 
down  to  mouth  and  claims  valley 
for  France,  165-168,  283,  294, 
295,  314;  Spain  controls,  322,  394 
Missouri  River,  159 
money,  in  colonies,  during  Revolu- 
tionary War,  356,  357,  391-392; 
in  states,  after  War,  392-393 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  French 
general,  320,  322 

Monterey,  California,  285;  Mission 
of  San  Carlos  established  at,  288 
Monterey  Bay  discovered,  285 
Montezuma,  ruler  of  Aztecs,  and 
Cortes,  78-80,  82;  religious  belief 
of,  77 

Montreal,  Canada,  142,  148,  165, 
294;  life  in,  295-299 
Morris,  Robert,  American  patriot, 
357 

Moslems,  3 

Mount  Vernon  (Washington’s  plan- 
tation), 354,  355,  382,  396 
Mozambique  in  Africa,  Portuguese 
colony,  49 
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Narragansett  Bay,  209 

Negroes  as  slaves.  See  slaves, 
Negro. 

Netherlands.  See  Holland. 

Nevada,  281 

New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York), 
213,  214,  215,  219;  life  in,  253- 
256 

New  England  Primer,  273 

Newfoundland,  120,  134,  142,  145, 
146 

New  France,  142,  147,  154;  map  of, 
143;  spread  of,  294-295 

New  Hampshire,  351,  404;  map 
of,  193;  settlement  of,  210- 
211 

New  Jersey,  map  of,  225;  occupa- 
tions in,  234,  252;  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  360,  363,  364,  379; 
settlement  of,  232-234;  and 
trade,  393 

New  Mexico,  281,  282 

New  Netherland  (now  New  York), 
212-219;  life  in,  253-257;  settled 
by  Dutch,  212-219, 232;  taken  by 
English,  216-219 

New  Netherland  (ship  built  by  Peter 
Minuit),  214 

New  Orleans,  given  to  Spain  by 
France,  322 

Newport,  Captain  Christopher, 
179,  180,  181,  185 

New  Spain,  map  of,  61 

Newtown  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  208,  209 

New  World  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, 43,  50 

New  York,  336,  404;  map  of,  211; 
New  Netherland  becomes,  216- 
219;  in  Revolutionary  War,  358, 
360,  361,  378,  379;  and  Stamp 
Act,  328;  and  tea  tax,  333;  and 
trade,  393 


New  York  Bay,  134,  211;  in  Revo- 
lutionary War,  358 
Niagara  River,  164 
Nicholls,  Colonel  Richard,  216,  218 
Nina  (Columbus’s  ship),  19,  24,  28, 
29 

Nizza,  Marcos  de.  See  Marcos, 
Friar. 

Norsemen,  45-48 

North  Carolina,  101,  377,  404;  in 
Revolutionary  War,  378;  settle- 
ment of,  237-240;  and  trade,  394 
Norway,  45 
Nova  Scotia,  318 

Oglethorpe,  James,  and  settlement 
of  Georgia,  241-242 
O’Hara,  General,  380 
Ohio  Company,  318 
Ohio  River,  159,  318,  320,  376,  377; 
in  Revolutionary  War,  372,  373, 
374 

Old  Brick  Meeting  House  in  Bos- 
ton, 330 

Old  North  Church  in  Boston,  and 
Paul  Revere,  337 

Old  South  Meeting  House  in  Bos- 
ton, 333,  334 

Onate,  Juan  de,  makes  Spanish 
settlement  in  Southwest,  281 
Ontario  Lake,  153 
Orange,  Fort.  See  Fort  Orange. 
Orellana,  Francisco,  Spanish  ex- 
plorer of  Amazon  River,  112-113 
Oxford  University,  England,  226, 
265 

Pacific  Ocean,  86,  98,  125,  126; 
Balboa  discovers,  72-74;  Drake 
crosses,  129;  Magellan  crosses, 
87-90 

Palos,  Spain,  19,  29,  30 
PanamJ,  Isthmus  of,  70,  109 


Parliament,  English,  192,  323,  325, 
328,  335,  342 

Patagonia,  in  South  America,  how 
named,  87 

patroons,  Dutch,  in  New  Nether- 
land,  213,  253,  300 
peace  pipe,  Indian,  299 
Pelican.  See  Golden  Hind. 

Penn,  William,  225,  226,  227,  258; 
and  Delaware,  236;  interest  of, 
in  Quakers,  225-226;  in  New 
Jersey,  233;  and  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  228-229 
Pennsylvania,  225-232,  336,  403; 
Constitutional  Convention  in, 
387-390,  396,  397-402;  Conti- 
nental Congress  in,  336, 339-340, 
342,  392;  Delaware  as  part  of, 
236;  life  in,  252,  258-261;  map 
of,  225;  in  Revolutionary  War, 
360,  361,  363,  378,  380;  settle- 
ment of,  228-232 
Persian  Gulf,  3 

Peru  in  South  America,  Indians  of, 
conquered,  107-108,  110-112 
pewter  dishes,  256,  260,  268 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  365; 
celebration  of  ratification  of  Con- 
stitution in,  405-407 ; Constitu- 
tional Convention  in,  387-390, 
396,  397-402;  Continental  Con- 
gress in,  336,  339-340,  342,  392; 
life  in,  258-261;  planned  by 
Penn,  229;  in  Revolutionary 
War,  360,  361,  363,  378,  380;  and 
tea  tax,  333 

Philippine  Islands,  Magellan 
reaches,  90 

Pilgrims,  leave  England,  196-197; 
on  Massachusetts  coast,  199; 
Mayflower  Compact  drawn  up 
by,  198;  settle  Plymouth  colony, 
200-201.  See  also  Separatists. 
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Pinta  (Columbus’s  ship),  19,  23,  24, 
28,  29 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, conquers  Peru,  108-112 
Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  brother  of  Fran- 
cisco, 112 

plantations,  life  on,  in  Virginia, 
261-266;  in  South  Carolina,  240 
Plymouth,  England,  and  Drake, 
129,  131 ; Pilgrims  sail  from,  196 
Plymouth  Colony,  Massachusetts, 
settlement  of,  by  Pilgrims,  196- 
201 

Pocahontas,  and  John  Smith,  184, 
185;  and  marriage  to  John  Rolfe, 
188-189 

Polo,  Marco,  in  Cathay,  7-9;  tales 
of  travels,  6,  9,  15,  119 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, 64-68;  discovers  Florida, 
66,  67 

Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  367 
Portola,  Gaspar  de,  commander  of 
Spanish  settlement  at  San  Diego, 
287 

Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  settled 
by  Anne  Hutchinson,  209 
Portugal,  144;  colonies  settled  by, 
49;  Columbus  in,  2-3,  13-14,  15; 
discovers  new  trade  route  to 
Indies,  48-49;  and  Magellan,  86; 
map  of  explorations,  44;  as  sea 
power,  importance  of,  1,  11-13, 
15 

Portuguese  India,  49 
Potomac  River,  221,  354,  396 
Powhatan,  the  (Indian  chief),  185; 
crowned  by  English,  186;  and 
John  Smith,  182-184 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  in 
East  Jersey,  233 

President  of  United  States,  office  of, 
provided  by  Constitution,  399 
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priests,  French  Catholic,  154-155 
printing,  9 

proprietor  of  a colony,  220-221,  228 
Protestants,  243;  and  Catholics, 
124,  193,  212,  221,  224,  314,  316, 
318;  quarrels  among,  193-194,201 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  settled 
by  Roger  Williams,  206 
Providence  Plantations  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  209 
public  lands,  395 

pueblos,  Indian,  281 ; at  Cibola,  92 
Puerto  Rico,  35,  42,  66,  67,  68 
Pulaski,  Count  Casimir,  Polish 
officer,  in  American  Revolution, 
372 

Puritans,  225;  character  of,  203- 
204;  first  settlement  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 201-202;  life  of,  267-278; 
settle  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
202-204 

Quakers,  and  Church  of  England, 
227;  Pennsylvania  founded  for, 
228-232;  in  West  and  East 
Jersey,  233.  See  also  Friends, 
Society  of. 

Quebec,  Canada,  141, 153, 156,  164, 
169,  294,  299,  304;  battle  of,  320- 
322;  in  Revolutionary  War,  358, 
361 

Quivira,  search  for,  96 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  131-132;  at- 
tempts to  settle  colonies  in 
America,  132,  177 
Red  Sea,  3 

Revere,  Paul,  ride  of,  337-338,  356 
Revolutionary  War,  351-382,  390, 
391;  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  342; 
conditions  in  colonies  during, 
356-357;  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 344,  351,  358,  388; 


early  battles  of,  357-361 ; fight  at 
Lexington,  338-339;  foreign  sol- 
diers, aid  of,  in,  371-372;  France 
aids  Americans  in,  364;  map  of, 
359;  quarrels  leading  up  to,  323- 
338;  Saratoga,  Battle  of,  364; 
service  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in, 
365-367;  in  the  South,  377-381; 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  379-380;  Ticonderoga  cap- 
tured, 340-342;  treaty  of  peace 
signed,  381;  Trenton,  Battle  of, 
362-363;  Valley  Forge,  winter  at, 
368-371;  Washington  as  leader 
of,  351-355;  in  the  West,  372-377 
Rhode  Island,  351,  404;  map  of, 
205;  settlement  of,  205-209 
rice  plantations,  324;  in  South 
Carolina,  252 

Roanoke  Island,  attempts  to  settle, 
132 

Robertson,  James,  American  pi- 
oneer, 376 

Rolfe,  John,  and  marriage  to  Poca- 
hontas, 189 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  Wil- 
liam Dawes,  337 

Russia  threatens  to  settle  Pacific 
coast,  285 

Sabbath,  Puritan,  274-277 
Sabbath  house,  276 
sagas  of  Norsemen,  kept  in  Iceland, 
48 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  settled  by 
Menendez  for  Spain,  278-281 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  281 
St.  George  River,  221 
St.  Ignace  (Marquette’s  settle- 
ment), 156,  157,  160 
St.  Lawrence  River,  120,  140,  141, 
144,  163,  294,  320 
St.  Mary’s,  Maryland,  221-224 


Salem,  Massachusetts,  settled  by 
Puritans,  202,  203 
Samoset  (Indian)  and  the  Pilgrims, 
200 

sampler,  274 

San  Diego,  California,  285;  mission 
established  at,  286 
San  Diego  Bay  discovered,  285 
San  Francisco,  California,  mission 
established  at,  288 
San  Salvador  (now  Watling  Island), 
24,  26,  28 

San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Spanish  mis- 
sion in  Arizona,  283 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  settled,  282 
Santa  Maria  (Columbus’s  flagship), 
19 ; life  on  board,  20-23 ; wrecked, 
28 

Santo  Domingo  (now  Ciudad  Tru- 
jillo) on  Hispaniola,  38,  43 
Saratoga,  New  York,  Battle  of,  in 
Revolutionary  War,  364 
sassafras  roots,  132,  134,  187 
Savannah,  Georgia,  built  by  Ogle- 
thorpe, 243;  in  Revolutionary 
War,  372 

schools  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony, 204.  See  also  education. 
Schuylkill  River,  229 
Scotch-Irish  in  Pennsylvania,  232 
Scrooby,  England,  Separatists  at, 
194 

scurvy  (a  disease),  142,  146,  147, 
197,  285 

Second  Continental  Congress,  339- 
340,  342,  351 

seigneurs,  French,  in  Canada,  300 
Separatists,  194-196,  201,  202.  See 
also  Pilgrims. 

Serra,  Father  Junfpero,  and  Spanish 
missions,  286-289 
Sevier,  John,  American  pioneer,  376 
Seville,  Spain,  30,  90 
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Shays,  Captain  Daniel,  and  his 
rebellion  against  Massachusetts, 
393 

shipbuilding  in  Philadelphia,  261 
shipping,  in  New  Amsterdam,  253; 
in  New  Jersey,  234;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 261 
ship’s  biscuit,  2,  21 
silk  in  Cathay,  9 

slaves,  Negro,  1,  12;  in  America, 
189,  224,  240,  243,  244,  261,  264, 
266,  281,  354 

Smith,  John,  and  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  180-188 
Snorri,  first  white  child  born  in 
America,  48 
Society  of  Jesus,  154 
Sons  of  Liberty,  327-328 
South  America,  62,  97,  124,  126; 
Amazon  River  explored,  112-113; 
Brazil  settled  by  Portugal,  49, 
107 ; discovered  by  Columbus,  39; 
Magellan  stops  at,  86;  map  of, 
106;  Pizarro  explores,  108-112; 
Spanish  possessions  in,  107 
South  Carolina,  101,  238-241,  336, 
394;  Georgia  formed  from  south- 
ern part  of,  242;  life  in,  240-241, 
252;  in  Revolutionary  War,  377, 
378 

Southwest,  claimed  for  Spain,  97; 

Spanish  settlements  in,  281-284 
Spain,  118,  124,  139,  169,  242;  at- 
tacks Georgia,  244;  and  Cham- 
plain, 145;  colonies  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 278-293;  and  Columbus,  15- 
17,  19,  29-33,  59;  Florida  claimed 
for,  64-68;  and  Louisiana,  295, 
322;  Mexico  conquered  for,  75- 
84;  Pacific  Ocean  and  all  its  lands 
claimed  for,  72-74;  South  Amer- 
ica, claims  in,  107,  108-112; 
Southwest  claimed  by,  97;  and 
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United  States,  394;  war  with 
England,  177 

Spanish  settlers  in  America,  278- 
293;  in  California,  286-293;  in 
Florida,  278-281;  in  Southwest, 
281-284 

Spice  Islands,  86 
Spinning  wheel,  271,  290 
Squanto  (Indian)  and  the  Pilgrims, 
200 

Stamp  Act,  325-328 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  328 
Standish,  Miles,  196,  199 
Starving  Time,  the,  in  Virginia,  188 
State  House  in  Philadelphia,  387, 
397,  400 

Steuben,  Baron  von,  German 
officer,  in  American  Revolution, 
372 

stocks,  204,  276 
Strait  of  Magellan,  87,  125 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  director-general 
of  New  Netherland,  215-218;  and 
the  English,  216-218;  takes  Dela- 
ware for  the  Dutch,  236 
Superior,  Lake,  155 
Supreme  Court  of  United  States, 
provided  for  by  Constitution,  399 
Susan  Constant  (ship),  179 
Sweden,  45;  settlers  from,  229,  235- 
236 

Swedish  settlers,  in  Delaware,  235- 
236;  in  Pennsylvania,  229 

taverns  in  the  colonies,  258,  278 
taxes,  330;  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion give  Congress  no  power  over, 
356,  391 ; stamp,  by  England  on 
colonies,  325-328;  on  tea,  332- 
335;  in  Virginia,  192 
tea,  effect  of  taxes  on,  in  colonies, 
330,  332,  333,  334-335 
Tennessee,  101,  376 


Tennessee  River,  377 
tepees,  Indian,  96 
territories,  rights  of  citizens  in,  395 
Texas,  281;  Spanish  missions  in, 
283-284 

Thanksgiving  Day,  first,  200-201 
Three  Rivers,  Canada,  294;  battle 
at,  in  American  Revolution,  358 
Ticonderoga,  Fort,  captured  by 
Americans  under  Ethan  Allen, 
340-342 

tithingman,  275,  276 
tobacco,  324;  in  Maryland,  224;  in 
Virginia,  189,  252,  261 
Tonty,  Henri  de  (“  Tonty  of  the 
Iron  Hand”),  164,  165 
trade,  with  Africa,  1,  12;  with  Asia, 
3-5,  49;  of  colonies  with  West 
Indies,  244;  foreign,  394;  fur,  in 
colonies,  136,  144-145,  164,  212, 
213,  215,  219,  235,  252,  253-254, 
295-299,  314;  of  Philadelphia, 
261;  between  states  after  Revo- 
lutionary War,  393-394,  396 
trade  routes,  Columbus  seeks  west- 
ern, 13-43;  Gama  discovers  new, 
to  Indies,  48-49;  map  of  old,  4-5; 
need  of  new,  4-5,  10;  Portuguese 
seek  new,  11-13 

trading  posts  of  Dutch,  212,  253 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  360,  362-363 
Trinidad  (island),  discovered  by 
Columbus,  39 
Tucson,  Arizona,  283 
Turks  and  trade  with  Far  East,  3-4 

United  States  of  America,  confusion 
in,  391-394;  Constitution  pro- 
vided for,  397-405;  Declaration 
of  Independence,  344,  351,  358, 
388;  independence  of,  recognized, 
381 ; progress  in,  395 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  367 
Utah,  281 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  winter 
at,  in  Revolutionary  War,  368- 
371 

Venice,  Italy,  7,  9;  as  trading 
center,  3,  119 
Vermont,  340 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  America  named 
for,  62-63 

Vignau,  member  of  Champlain’s 
party,  150,  153 
Vikings.  See  Norsemen. 

Vincennes,  English  fort  at,  in  Revo- 
lutionary War,  375-376 
Vinland,  discovery  of,  by  Norse- 
men, 46;  settlements  in,  47-48 
Virgin  Islands  named  by  Columbus, 
35 

Virginia,  131,  394;  life  on  a planta- 
tion in,  252,  261-266;  map  of, 
179;  and  Maryland,  396;  in  Revo- 
lutionary War,  373, 378, 379-380; 
settlement  of,  178-192;  Stamp 
Act,  effect  of,  in,  325-327 
Virginia  Company,  187,  189,  191. 

See  also  London  Company. 
Vizcaino,  Sebastian,  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, finds  Monterey  Bay,  285, 
287 

warming  pan,  269 
wars  in  colonies,  between  England 
and  France,  314,  315-322;  Revo- 
lution, 339-344,  351-381 
Washington,  George,  351-355; 
chosen  to  command  American 
army,  340 ; as  commander  in  chief 
in  Revolutionary  War,  351-352, 
355,  357-363,  364,  368-371,  378, 
380,  381;  and  the  Constitution, 
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403;  his  farewell  to  his  officers, 
382;  and  the  nation  under  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  395-396; 
as  president  of  Constitutional 
Convention,  387,  402;  and  trip 
to  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  319,  353; 
youth  of,  352-354 
Watauga,  Tennessee,  settled,  376 
Watling  Island  in  the  Bahamas, 
28 

West  Indies,  145;  trade  with,  244 
West  Jersey,  bought  by  Quakers, 
233 

Williams,  Eunice,  316,  318 
Williams,  Reverend  John,  316 
Williams,  Roger,  205-206,  209; 


founds  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
206 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  settlement 
of,  236 

Wilson,  James,  at  Constitutional 
Convention,  388,  390 

Windward  Islands,  41 

Winthrop,  Governor  John,  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  202, 
208 

Wisconsin  River,  159 

Wolfe,  James,  English  general,  320, 
322 

Yorktown,  Virginia,  in  Revolution- 
ary War,  378,  379-380 
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